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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


A.THouGs there is a momentary lull in the international situation, 
it can hardly be described as inspiring any sense of security or 
The Lull stability, and we shall be fortunate if this autumn 

is less agitated than last autumn. It would be 
difficult to indicate any particular question or any particular spot 
as a danger-point, but there is a general feeling of malaise which 
keeps statesmen and diplomatists on the gui vive. Prudent people 
should be prepared for all eventualities. The great majority of 
Sovereigns and Governments are undoubtedly animated by a 
sincere attachment to peace, and their professions on this score 
may be accepted unhesitatingly, even by the most sceptical and 
suspicious, not on account of their superior virtue, but simply 
because they have sufficient intelligence to appreciate that their: 
countries stand to lose infinitely more than they could reasonably 
hope to gain by risking a conflict. It requires little knowledge of 
Russia, France, or Great Britain to realise the depth of their devo- 
tion to peace, and a similar observation applies to the Dual Monarchy 
and Italy ; thus a strong bond unites these five Powers, which is. 
not materially weakened by passing breezes. There is, however, 
an obvious difference between the members of the Triple Entente 
and those of the Triple Alliance, in that the former are absolutely 
on an equality with one another, while it is no disparagement to. 
Austria-Hungary and to Italy to point out that their policy is liable. 
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to be affected by the endless alarums and excursions of their 
predominant partner. Though it is undeniable, as the German 
Emperor never wearies of proclaiming, that Germany has kept 
clear of war for nearly forty years, following the decade of 
‘blood and iron,” it is equally undeniable that she has been an 
active promoter of strife between other nations, or that her 
diplomacy has been the causa causans of not a few wars. She is 
consequently regarded as the Grand International Agent Provoca- 
teur, and it is the Prussian obsession that the glory and prestige 
of the German Empire demand the development of differences 
among her neighbours that prevents the Chanceries of Europe 
from sleeping quietly in their beds. With the removal of the 
occasionally restraining influence of Prince Biilow, which makes 
Wilhelm IT. more than ever master in his own house, the civilised 
world must be on the look-out for further coups de thédtre. Itis, 
moreover, rapidly becoming imperative for the German Emperor 
to justify the prodigious cost of his Welt-Politik and the enormous 
expansion of German armaments to a patriotic but practical 
people. 


Great Brirarn has every reason to understand a policy from 
which she has suffered severely in the past, as for many years it 
Sianeli maintained her in a position of perilous isolation, 
Intrigue but it is not only we who have to be on our guard 

against devilish attempts to poison the wells of 
foreign public opinion. However often the persistent Prussian 
diplomat may be foiled, he invariably returns to the charge, 
frequently from an unexpected quarter. So other Powers must 
equally remain toujours en vedette against insidious machinations. 
The Entente Cordiale with France has weathered so many storms 
and resisted so many intrigues calculated to destroy it that we 
may regard it with some equanimity, whatever Government may 
be in power in Paris or in London. The new French Premier 
(M. Briand) is likely to pursue the same policy as his predecessor, 
M. Clemenceau. M. Pichon (French Foreign Minister) has sur- 
vived the Ministerial reconstruction, and remains at the Quai 
d'Orsay. Germany appears, at any rate for the moment, 
to have abandoned her open frontal attack. But she still 
hopes to achieve the end deemed essential to her interests 
by flanking operations against the Anglo-French entente. 
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German finance has acquired a menacing position in 
many parts of the world—in spite of the reluctance of 
the German investor to export his capital abroad—mainly owing 
to the intimate co-operation between the German Government 
and German financiers, and the facility with which foreign 
finance can usually be induced to supply the sinews of war. 
British policy has hitherto been lamentably weak on its financial 
side, as there has been little or no co-operation between the 
British Government and British financiers, who have been left 
to shift for themselves, with the inevitable result that they have 
either gone to the wall, as in the Near East, or have been drawn 
into the German orbit,as in the Far East. The Wilhelmstrasse is 
skilfully turning this lacuna in our policy to German advantage, 
and is engaged in operating a financial rapprochement with France, 
which is expected to bear valuable political fruit. We must also 
remember that German diplomacy is even more assiduous in 
Paris than in London in cultivating Press relations, and we may 
safely assume that certain articles appearing in certain French 
journals are made abroad. They are sermons on one text—viz., 
that France has put her money on the wrong horse in entering 
the Entente Cordiale and in backing a Power incapable of affording 
substantial military aid, while it is openly hinted that Great 
Britain will be unable to stand the racket of German naval com- 
petition, and that within a few years the Mailed Fist will rule 
the sea as well asthe land. Sir Edward Grey is an admirable 
Foreign Minister, but it is unfortunate that his colleagues should 
be actively assisting this anti-British campaign. 


In Russia different tactics are pursued by the astute Wilhelm- 
strasse, the prejudices and fears of the Reactionaries being 
skilfully appealed to against any rapprochement 


man with “ Radical” England, as calculated to promote 
Relations ‘‘revolution” in Russia. Such artifices are so 


transparent that they should not deceive a child in 
arms, but Englishmen have no right to be surprised at any 
German success with Russian obscurantists, seeing that several of 
our enlightened Radicals have been inveigled into Russophobia 
on the precisely opposite ground that Radical England would be 
corrupted by contact with reactionary Russia. Germany’s success 
in persuading Russian Tories and British Radicals to dance to her 
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piping is no mean achievement, though it forcibly recalls certain 
unflattering comments of Carlyle on the general level of human 
intelligence. Similar manceuvres are practised in other countries, 
and during the past year hopes ran high in Potsdam of driving a 
permanent wedge between Great Britain and the Dual Monarchy 
as also of promoting coolness between ourselves and our Italian 
friends. There is every reason to believe that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph was nettled at what he regarded as our unwarrant- 
able attitude towards the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
justas we were nettled by its modus operandi. The Austrian Press 
was instigated from Berlin into a veritable campaign of Anglo- 
phobia. Happily, we may regard the recent exchange of 
compliments between King Edward and the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, who has always been held in the highest honour in 
this country, and the cordial articles in the Times and the 
semi-official Fremdenblatt, as evidence of returning friendliness 
between Vienna and London. Count d’Aerenthal, the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, has never been regarded as an 
Anglophobe, though he resented our action last winter. He is 
altogether too independent, too sensible, and too strong to allow 
Austro-British relations to be compromised by foreign marplots. 


WE British have our failings, but intrigue is not one of them, 
nor is it an art in which we are fitted toshine, It is nevertheless 
Th , the business of our diplomacy to keep a watchful 
e Ameri- , ae 

can Victim Ye on all hostile manceuvres, and the British 

Press could play a valuable part in letting in 
daylight upon Bismarckian tactics. Efforts are now being 
made, under the auspices of the ablest of German diplomatists, 
Baron Marschal von Bieberstein (German Ambassador in Con- 
stantinople), who finds his position substantially strengthened 
by the downfall of his enemy, Prince Biilow, to prejudice 
England in the eyes of the Young Turks, upon whom Germany 
counts on exercising sufficient military influence to counteract 
the discredit which she naturally acquired among all Turkish 
patriots by her blind and notincorruptible devotion to the ancien 
régime. In the Middle Kast she has sustained considerable dis- 
appointment owing to the unfaltering loyalty of the Russian 
and British Governments in observing, in the spirit as well as in 
the letter, the terms of the much-criticised and now generally 
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approved Anglo-Russian Agreement. It is perhaps this reverse 
which has tempted the Wilhelmstrasse to accentuate its activities 
in the Far East, where the unfortunate tension between China 
and Japan is deemed a fruitful field for sowing dissension, not 
only between Peking and Tokyo, but likewise between Tokyo 
and Washington, and even between Tokyo and London and 
Washington and London. Fortunately the Japanese are far too 
clever to be taken in by the crude mendacities of the German 
Press concerning the attitude of Great Britain towards her ally, 
and the series of illuminating articles of the Times Special 
Correspondent lately in the Far Hast constitute a valuable 
vindication of Japanese policy, which at the present time is in 
as wise hands as is the policy of any country in the world. But 
Englishmen cannot afford to ignore the ceaseless and malignant 
efforts of Berlin to generate friction between Japan and the 
United States, mainly with the object of driving the Americans 
and ourselves into opposite camps, and thus making Germany 
the arbiter of the situation. As we have said, the Japanese 
thoroughly understand every twist and turn in German diplomacy, 
but unfortunately the mass of Americans, while amazingly intelli- 
gent on all matters within their ken, are abysmally ignorant of 
foreign affairs, and thus fall an easy prey to intriguers. Their 
sole source of information consists of cablegrams, many of which 
are inspired by the Wilhelmstrasse, to which the American journal- 
ist falls an even easier victim than his British confrére. To take 
one example, if Americans seriously believe that we desire to thwart 
their commercial activities in China, they will believe anything. 


Ir goes without saying that the most important international 
event of the past month was the visit of the Russian Emperor 
and Empress to Western Europe, which was very 
gratifying to all intelligent lovers of peace, though 
such is the perversity of human nature that 
certain professional pacifists in France and 
England, who have their legs pulled from Potsdam, actually 
resented it. Our Labour Members, headed by Mr. Keir 
Hardie, made an egregious exhibition of themselves, which has 
gone far to discredit them as serious politicians. They are 
now seen to be mere Trade Union wire-pullers, without intel- 
ligence or sense of responsibility in large affairs. It is melancholy 
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that the British working classes, with their sound political instincts, 
should be misrepresented before the world by such ignorant 
charlatans. Happily, Mr. Keir Hardie’s demonstrations, which 
would have been outrageous had they not been so idiotic, merely 
served to accentuate the general welcome accorded in this country 
to the Russian Emperor and Empress, who spent several days in 
the Solent after their visit to the President of the French 
Republic at Cherbourg, which was marked by the utmost 
cordiality between les nations amies et alliées, whose continued 
co-operation signifies so much for the peace of Europe. M. 
Pichon was able to affirm, as the result of this visit—in which, 
be it remembered, the Tsar was accompanied by his Foreign 
Minister, M. Isvolsky—that “there is complete unity of views 
between France and Russia, and complete unity of effort and of 
action, not only in the great lines of their international policy, 
but even in the most petty details, and even, let me add, 
with regard to possible eventualities.” The visit of the 
Russian Royal Family to our Royal Family was in every way 
a most attractive event, which evidently caused the keenest. 
enjoyment to hosts and guests. We may rest assured that 
the conversations between Nicholas II. and leading members 
of the British Government, and their exchange of views 
with M. Isvolsky, served to strengthen the friendly relations 
between the two Powers, which found their outward and 
visible expression in the tactful speeches of King Edward 
and the Emperor at the Royal banquet on board the Victoria 
and Albert (August 2), both monarchs making friendly references 
to the recent visit of the Duma. We have long maintained, 
and every day that passes confirms our conviction, that upon 
the evolution of a serious and practical entente between Russia, 
France, and Great Britain the peace of Europe primarily 
depends, always provided that these Powers maintain their 
armaments by land and sea at the requisite level. The 
spectacle of our Home and Atlantic Fleets, described by the 


King as “the most powerful and largest fleet that has ever 


assembled,” cannot fail to have made a profound impression 
on the Russian Emperor, who returned home wid the Kiel Canal, 
where he found the German Emperor lying in wait for him. 
The persistence with which Wilhelm II. pursues Nicholas II. 
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whenever his Russian Majesty goes abroad suggests the existence 
of serious misgivings in Berlin as to the wisdom of the cheap 
victory secured in St. Petersburg last March, when it will be 
remembered the German Emperor intervened in a quarrel not 
his own and offensively rattled his sabre. 


Our readers will remember that about four months ago, in 
consequence of a statement of Lord Charles Beresford, the 
retiring—or rather the ejected—Commander-in- 
Chief of the Channel Fleet, Mr. Asquith announced 
the appointment of ‘a Sub-Committee of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence,’ presided over by himself, to 
investigate the points raised by the gallant Admiral. This Com- 
mittee can hardly be described as either expert or impartial, 
consisting as it did of five civilian Cabinet Ministers: Mr. 
Asquith (chairman), Lords Crewe and Morley of Blackburn, 
Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. Haldane, all of whom may know a 
hawk from a hand-saw, though probably none of them could 
distinguish a battleship from a cruiser. They were in effect 
to sit in judgment ona policy for which they were jointly 
responsible with their colleagues at the Admiralty—Lord Tweed- 
mouth and Mr. McKenna—both of whom had been content to act 
as the echoes of Sir John Fisher. In the circumstances, the 
results of this inquiry, which were published as a Parliamentary 
Paper on Friday, August 13, are somewhat remarkable, and 
remembering their impossible position—as judges in their own 
cause—it must be admitted that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
have done better than most of;us dared to hope. Their experi- 
ence on the Sub-Committee has evidently been an education to 
them, and it seems inconceivable that the Fisher régime should 
survive this scarcely veiled vote of censure. Needless to say 
the hysterical enthusiasts of the “Fishpond” Press, have 
after their wont thrown up their caps and claimed the Report 
as another glorious victory for the Grand Panjandrum of 
Whitehall, but when onee journalists, however able and honest, 
are palpably “nobbled,” their opinion ceases to count. If the 
British Fleet were sunk to-morrow by the Germans, it would 
doubtless be claimed by the claque as a feather in the cap of our 
First Sea Lord. 
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We do not complain of our confréres, in their misguided zeal, 
endeavouring to regard the Sub-Committee’s Report as a triumph 


) for their hero and themselves, but it is a strong 
Genesis 


of Sub- order for great newspapers wilfully to misrepre- 


sent it to the public. It would be interesting 
to know whether Sir John Fisher himself shares 
the ecstatic enthusiasm of his newspaper friends over a 
document which there is reason to believe came upon him as 
a painful surprise, whether he will have the audacity to con- 
tinue demanding an extension of his term of office after October, 
and whether the Prime Minister, in the face of what he now 
knows, will betray his trust by acceding to it. The genesis 
of the Sub-Committee was as follows: In March 1906, Lord 
Charles Beresford was offered the command of the Channel Fleet, 
then consisting of sixty-six vessels, which a few months later was 
reduced to twenty-one, a similar process being applied to the 
Atlantic Fleet, ostensibly in order to form the Home Fleet, 
under a separate Commander-in-Chief, but really in order to 
humiliate Lord Charles, who has the misfortune to excite the 
animosity and jealousy of Sir John Fisher, who as a Mud Admiral 
cordially detests every capableseaman. Lord Charles Beresford was 
strongly of opinion, and his view is endorsed by the Sub-Committee, 
that all ships intended for the defence of home waters should be 
under the control of one Admiral. He likewise stipulated for a 
strategical scheme on which to base his movements, as to the 
necessity of which we should have imagined there could be no 
difference of opinion among intelligent persons, and upon which 
the Sub-Committee had no difficulty in arriving at a sane con- 
clusion. In July 1907, Lord Charles Beresford received a war 
plan from the Admiralty, which was in his judgment unworkable 
—and a year later, at the request of the First Lord, he reported 
generally on the strategical situation, and received a second plan, 
superseding the first plan, but of an equallyimpracticable character. 


Comnuittee 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFoRD’s tenure of his command may fairly 
be described as one unceasing effort to induce the Admiralty to 
A Potty provide the Channel Fleet with the essentials of a sea- 
Persecution 828 fleet, and it speaks volumes for his indomitable 

personality that in spite of the petty persecution 
to which he was systematically subjected by Whitehall, and the 
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disgraceful campaign conducted against him in the Whitehall 
Press, he was able by common consent to make his Fleet a 
splendid school of seamanship. It has never been explained by 
any of the numerous pens at the disposal of Sir John Fisher, why 
the First Sea Lord ever assented to the appointment of Lord 
Charles Beresford to a position for which he was totally un- 
fitted, judging by the official treatment he received, which was 
evidently intended to provoke him to send in his papers. Of the 
many indefensible actions of the Abdul Hamid of the Admiralty 
during the last five years, this appointment is the most indefensible 
and the most inexplicable. Ultimately, as Lord Charles refused 
to play the enemy’s game and throw up his command, Mr. 
McKenna was ordered by Sir John Fisher to summon the Admiral 
to haul down his flag on March 24, 1909, on the pretext that his 
tenure of office was only two years instead of three years, as 
he and the rest of the Navy had believed. This was a fatal blunder 
on the part of the Admiralty, as it unmuzzled Lord Charles, who, 
on April 2 addressed a long letter to the Prime Minister, com- 
plaining that 

During the whole of my tenure of the command of the Channel Fleet 
proper, that force, owing to the number of vessels constantly withdrawn from 
it for purposes of refit, has never, even for a day, been equal to the force which 
it might have to encounter in home waters. During that period the fleets in 
home waters have not been organised in readiness for war, and they are not 
organised in readiness for war to-day. , 
All organisation for war on our part involved a relation to the 
organisation for war of the potential enemy (7.¢., Germany), whose 
naval forces were organised upon the only sound principle, viz., 
that of concentration, which might be thus defined: 

One large homogeneous fleet, complete in all units—battleships, armoured 
cruisers, protected cruisers, scouts, destroyers, mine-ships, mine-clearers, and 
auxiliaries, trained under the orders of one Commander-in-Chief, maintained at 


sea, and in full commission ; the administration of the various divisions being 
entrusted to the Admirals in command of them. 


As Lord Charles pointed out in his letter to Mr. Asquith, the 

equivalent to such an organisation upon our part should be a 
similar organisation with a margin of superiority, 

The : - 

Desiderata “> “ such an additional number of vessels of all 
classes as will permit of a certain percentage of 

naval force being absent for purposes of refit and of repair, while 
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leaving the Fleet itself definitely superior to the opposing fleet.” 
We required 


(1) One large homogeneous fleet, complete in all units. 

(2) Single supreme control, coupled with administrative decentralisation of 
squadrons, 

(3) Combined training of units with their respective divisions. 

(4) Combined training of fleets. 

(5) Maintenance of effective strength at sea by the substitution of other 
vessels, to replace those withdrawn for purposes of refit or of repair. 


How far did we conform to these principles ? 


Instead of one large homogeneous fleet, complete in all units and superior 
to the fleet of the potential enemy, there are to be two divisions of the main 
fleet, which are apparently to be based upon separate ports, and a third division, 
the Atlantic Fleet, an “adjunct,” based upon a third port, and under the com- 
mand of a separate Commander-in-Chief. Under these conditions the principles 
(1) of homogeneity and (2) of single supreme control are not observed, and a 
policy of dispersal of forces instead of one of concentration has been adopted. 
The fleet should be organised in three divisions, some two of which should be 
always together, and when together they should be superior to the fleet of the 
potential enemy. All three divisions should be under one Commander-in-Chief 
for training in peace and during war, the administrative functions being en- 
trusted to the Admirals commanding divisions. Further, I fail to understand 
how (3) the combined training of units with their respective divisions and 
(4) the combined training of fleets can be adequately carried into execution. 
With regard to (5), the maintenance of effective strength at sea by the substitu- 
tion of other vessels to replace those withdrawn for purposes of refit or of repair, 
no statement has been published. I am therefore unaware whether the Admiralty 
Order of August last abokshing the system of substitution is still in force. 


The proposed redistribution of the Fleet, like previous redis- 
tributions, reduced effective strength, while ‘“‘the necessity of 
increasing the personnel and therefore of incurring increased 
expenditure, is avoided by means of the withdrawal of four 
battleships and two armoured cruisers from active commis- 
sion.” In Lord Charles Beresford’s opinion the strategical and 
tactical situation produced by this policy must be regarded 
with “the very gravest apprehension.” He had laboured 
under a similar apprehension throughout the period of his com- 
mand, and he reviewed the chopping and changing which had 
taken place during that time, the original reduction of the 
Channel Fleet from 66 vessels to 21, its subsequent increase 
under pressure to 60 vessels, the creation of the so-called Home 
Fleet containing nearly 250 vessels, ‘‘of which only a fifth were 
fully manned, the remainder being only a reserve fleet manned 
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by nucleus crews,” which was nevertheless “ ordered to be re- 
garded as an advance striking force for immediate action, and 
always to be kept ready to proceed instantly, without an hour’s 
delay, in execution of orders, as every minute would be of vital 
value.” His demand that the three fleets, Channel, Home and 
Atlantic, should be combined from time to time for the purpose 
of fleet training under the Commander-in-Chief of the Channel 
Fleet, who would command them in time of war, had never been 
met except upon one occasion in October 1907, while so little 
effort was made to keep the Channel Fleet at effective strength 
that last September he was actually obliged to proceed to sea 
with six battleships instead of fourteen, and “during the two 
years of my command, the average number of vessels withdrawn 
for refit per week has been two to three battleships, one to two 
armoured cruisers, nine to ten destroyers.” 


Tus none of the five principles essential to the proper organisa- 
tion of the Fleet for war, ‘upon the condition of whose 
observance I accepted my command,” had been 
observed. It was equally obvious that no strategic 
scheme based on such defective arragements could 
be put into execution on the outbreak of war, “ while the 
deficiency in the important units, small craft and destroyers, 
constituted a grave weakness. To the Board of Admiralty 
belonged the responsibility of the general conduct of a war, 
including the principal objective and the provision of the forces 
to be employed; but to the Admiral commanding belonged the 
responsibility of so using the forces placed under his orders as 
may best secure the end in view, and if he considered the forces 
at his disposal inadequate to secure that end, it was his duty to 
represent the matter to the Admiralty. Vainly had he endea- 
voured to secure a serious plan of campaign, or to induce the 
Admiralty to realise the deficiencies. Correspondence had con- 
tinued up to December 1908, and on the 19th of that month “I 
received an intimation from the First Lord that he had reduced 
the term of my command from three years to two years, and 
that I should therefore be superseded on the 24th March follow- 
ing.” To this remarkable letter, the Prime Minister replied: 


Statements so grave upon matters vital to the national safety proceeding 
from an officer of your eminence and of your long and distinguished service, 


Procedure of 
Committee 
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clearly call for prompt and thorough examination. I propose, therefore, with- 
out any avoidable delay to institute an inquiry into the points you have laid 
before me. I shall myself preside over the inquiry, and I shall take steps to 
secure that those who are associated with me in conducting it are both impartial 
and competent. 


The Sub-Committee began sitting on April 27, when Lord Charles 
Beresford amplified the views expressed in his letter. Through- 
out the inquiry he was accompanied by Admiral Sir Richard 
Custance, while the Admiralty was represented by Mr. McKenna 
and Sir John Fisher. After twelve meetings, devoted to the 
taking of oral and documentary evidence, a transcript of the 
whole proceedings was forwarded to Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Arthur Wilson (a member of the Defence Committee), who subse- 
quently gave the Sub-Committee his views, and was subjected to 
cross-examination. None ofthe evidence is published, but accord- 
ing to the Report, the general purport of Lord Charles Beresford’s 
statement was to the effect that from April 15, 1907, when 
he assumed the command of the Channel Fleet, down to the 
date of his letter to the Prime Minister on April 2, 1909, 
‘the Admiralty’s arrangements for war were inadequate to 
secure the safety of the country,” the principal defects lying 


under three main heads: Part I., the Organisation and Distribu- 
tion of the Fleet in Home Waters; Part II., Small Craft and 
Destroyers; Part III., War Plans. 


WE are now in a position to admire the marvellous dexterity of 
the Sub-Committee in skating over the exceedingly thin ice pro- 
The Report vided for them by the Admiralty, with which, be 
was intimately and indissolubly bound up. The evidence on the 
one hand was so overwhelming. and the demeanour of the 
Admiralty so suspicious, that lawyers accustomed to sift facts 
like Mr. Asquith and Mr. Haldane could not fail to be shaken in 
their pre-conceived prejudices, while other members of the Com- 
mittee equally imbued with the idea that all was for the best 
under the best of all possible Admiralties, were equally perturbed. 
At the same time to condemn the Admiralty was to condemn 
Ministerial colleagues, and to condemn themselves. Any general 
censure of Fisherism was therefore altogether out of the question. 
The problem was to let down Whitehall as gently as possible by 


it remembered, their own fate as Cabinet Ministers, 
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emphasising imaginary “ difficulties,’ and avoiding explicit 
opinions upon disputed points, while at the same time recognis- 
ing that things had not been as they should be, and promising 
improvement. This is the clue to the report of the Sub- 
Committee, which will not have sat in vain if its members’ eyes 
have at last been opened to the gravity of the position created 
by a Department which divides its time between nobbling 
newspapers, bamboozling politicians, and hocussing the public. 
We shall soon see whether Mr. Asquith and his colleagues have 
the courage of their convictions. The Report describes without 
attempting to explain or defend the mystifying changes which 
occurred in the distribution of British Sea Power in home waters 
from the moment Lord Charles Beresford accepted the Channel 
command. The dispersal of naval strength was so dangerous 
that “‘in his view . . . they were liable to be overwhelmed in 
detail in the event of an unforeseen attack.” The Admiralty 
met this charge by a long rigmarole (reproduced in the Report) 
familiar to the readers of Fisherite journalese, who are habitually 
deluged and dazed with statistics of tons and guns, designed in 
the first place to show that though inferior in numbers to the 
potential enemy, the Channel Fleet was alwayssuperior in power 
while ‘‘ the total strength of the British ships in full commission 
had been overwhelmingly superior to that of the ships maintained 
by any other nation in full commission, and the reserve strength 
of the British Fleet had been immensely superior to that of. any 
other Power.” 


In the words of the Report: 


The Admiralty claimed therefore, first, that even when the extreme possi- 
“Not Unim- bilities of sudden attack are considered, the safety of the 
country was in fact secured by the distribution and organisa- 
tion which existed during Lord Charles Beresford’s two years 
of command; and, second, that behind the fully commissioned fleets we had 
such an overwhelming reserve of power that our predominance was secured in 
the event of any developed war. They pointed out that the organisation in 
Home waters during Lord Charles Beresford’s period of command had been 
merely a necessary stage during a transitional period of exceptional difficulty in 
the development of the Home Fleet, and had not, they admitted, been from a 
strategical point of view an unimpeachable arrangement [our italics]. 


peachable ”’ 


This damaging admission was presumably wrung from the 
Admiralty under the pressure of competent cross-examiners. 
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For the department primarily responsible for the safety of the 
State to confess that its organisation for war was “not un- 
impeachable,” is to condemn itself. As regards the second 
point emphasised by Lord Charles Beresford, viz., that the 
Channel Fleet ‘‘had rarely been maintained at its numerical 
establishment owing to the constant withdrawal of ships for 
necessary repairs and refits,” which in his opinion “ was calculated 
to encourage an enemy meditating a sudden attack on this 
country to bring his fleet to a condition of complete readiness at 
a moment when our fleets were dispersed and depleted,” the 
Sub-Committee reported that “while admitting that vessels 
withdrawn from the Channel Fleet for routine purposes of annual 
refit had not been replaced, the Admiralty claimed that—as 
already shown—that fleet had always been maintained in superior 
fighting strength to the largest fleet kept in full commission by 
any neighbouring nation, having regard to the superior quality 
of the British ships, and notwithstanding that the number of 
units was inferior.”’ This, we believe, is the first official 
admission that ships withdrawn from the Channel Fleet had 
not been replaced, and that the Channel Fleet was frequently 
inferior in numbers to the potential enemy. The Sub-Com- 
mittee thus ingeniously avoided the dilemma presented to them 
by the convincing evidence of Lord Charles Beresford and the 
need of covering a Government department: ‘While the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that the Admiralty would have been better 
advised [our italics] in adhering throughout to the principle of 
placing the chief command in home waters in the hands of a 
single officer, they think that the exceptional difficulties which 
confronted the Board during this transitional stage in the evolu- 
tion of the Home Fleet justified the dispositions made. They 
are furthermore of opinion that no danger to the country in fact 
resulted from those dispositions.” In other words, Germany 
abstained from attacking us. 


Upon the second point, 7.e., as to the depleted state of the 
Channel Fleet, ‘‘the Committee are of opinion that the Admiralty 
made good their contentions ”—a cryptic sentence 
which makes one regret that the evidence was not 
published. Lord Charles Beresford had likewise 
strongly insisted that the Home Fleet, as organised during the 
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period of his command, could not be regarded as a striking force 
ready for immediate action; while he had even asserted that it 
would take six months to make it ready, a considerable propor- 
tion of its ships being manned with nucleus crews; upon which 
the Committee cautiously observe that the evidence showed 
“that the nucleus crew ships were capable of very rapid mobili- 
sation, and had attained a satisfactory standard of efficiency.” 
Lord Charles Beresford’s remedy for present deficiencies was the 
establishment in home waters of 


an active homogeneous fleet in full commission and complete in every type of 
ship. He proposed that the battleships and cruisers of this fleet should be 
organised in three main divisions, two of which would invariably be present 
with the flag of the Commander-in-Chief, the third being usually detached to 
cruise independently. The numerical establishment of ships in each of these 
main divisions should in his opinion be such that, after allowing for a per- 
centage absent for purposes of refit, any two combined would possess a 
superiority in capital ships over the largest hostile force which could be 
assembled against them at short notice. The number of ships present with 
the flag of the Commander-in-Chief at one time should not in his opinion as a 
rule exceed 60, this being, he believed, the maximum number that one man 
can effectively control. For administrative purposes each division would be 
dealt with by its own Vice-Admiral, enabling the Commander-in-Chief to devote 
himself entirely to the preparation and training of his fleet for war. Behind 
the active fleet there would be a reserved fleet manned with nucleus crews. 


Upon this the Sub-Committee artlessly observe that there is 


no difference in principle between the suggestions on this head made to 
them by Lord Charles Beresford and the plan recently adopted by the 
Admiralty, towards which the Board claimed that their previous dispositions 
had been directed. Since March 1909 the whole of the naval forces in 
Home waters, with the exception of the Atlantic Fleet, have been united 
in the Home Fleet under the command of a single flag officer. The 
former Nore Division is now the 1st Division, the old Channel Fleet the 
2nd Division, both these being fully manned, the nucleus crew vessels form the 
8rd Division, and the special reserve ships the 4th Division of the Home Fleet. 
The only portion of the force in Home waters which remains outside the Home 
Fleet organisation is the Atlantic Fleet, which, though closely associated with 
the Home Fleet, is still retained as an independent command capable of being 
detached if necessary to show the Flag elsewhere without breaking up the 
organisation of the Fleet in Home waters. 


The dates speak for themselves, showing as they do how far 
the efficiency of the Navy and the safety of the nation were 
jeopardised by the hateful vendetta waged against a great seaman 
by a jealous bureaucrat. As we know, Admiral Wilson’s Channel 
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Fleet of sixty-six vessels was broken up in 1907, on Lord Charles’s 
succession to the command, which was deliberately kept as an 
impotent fragment during his term of service. But the moment 
he was cast on the beach, in March 1909, the new Home Fleet, 
founded on the principles for which he had strenuously contended, 
materialised, and the Admiralty actually claim credit for the 
constitution of a great homogeneous fleet in home waters under a 
single supreme command. In the face of these facts the following 
paragraph in the Report sounds ironical, especially the opinion 
of Sir Arthur Wilson, which is practically a condemnation of the 
policy of the Admiralty during the last two years: 

In the opinion of the Committee the above organisation of fleets in Home 
waters satisfies in substance all Lord Charles Beresford’s requirements, the only 
important difference being that the Atlantic Fleet is retained for strategical 
reasons as an independent command, instead of becoming one of three fully 
manned divisions of the Home Fleet. They concur with Sir Arthur Wilson in 
regarding the present organisation as free from the objections which might, in 
their opinion, have been fairly urged against the arrangements which preceded 
it, upon any other view than that those arrangements were of a transitory and 
provisional character. 

These other “arrangements” were only “transitory” because 
Lord Charles Beresford was “‘transitory.”” They began with him 
and ended with him, being nothing but a piece of personal spite. 


As regards the deficiency of small craft and destroyers, of 
which Lord Charles had continually complained, and which 
formed one of the most serious counts in his 
indictment, the Sub-Committee are far too modest 
to express any opinion, presumably because 
they were unable to endorse the Admiralty view, which had 
hitherto been the Ministerial view: ‘“‘ The evidence laid before 
the Committee showed that these criticisms were based upon 
considerations affecting naval construction and naval strategy of 
a controversial character, on which expert opinion is sharply 
divided. Upon the technical issues raised, the Committee do not 
feel competent or bound to express any opinion. They are 
satisfied, however, that as regards vessels of these classes, there 
is no such deficiency as to constitute a risk to the safety of the 
country.” This passage was penned by a humorist, because if 
the Committee are incapable of expressing any view upon the 
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shortage CF: cinisers;’ ‘destroyers, &c., what value attaches to 
their assertion that there was no risk? Nor is the nation 
likely to be reassured by the suggestion that the general 
tenor of the evidence “leads them to the opinion that there 
is no sufficient foundation for Lord Charles Beresford’s appre- 
hensions” as to the inability of the Admiralty to protect 
trade owing to the lack of cruisers. The Sub-Committee thus deal 
with the question of war plans and the development of a General 
Staff at the Admiralty, a reform which is a condition precedent to 
the British Navy being seriously organised for war, and the one 
which of all others is anathema maranatha to Sir John Fisher, 
who has devoted the five best years of his life to obstructing it. 
We reproduce these paragraphs textually : 


Lord Charles Beresford’s original statement in his letter to the Prime 
Minister that “ upon assuming command of the Channel Fleet I was unable to 
obtain any strategical scheme or plan for the disposal in war of the forces under 
my command” was modified under cross-examination, and the Committee are 
satisfied that he had no substantial grounds for complaint in this matter. 

In connection with the question of War Plans it should be mentioned that 
Lord Charles Beresford attributed many of the Admiralty’s alleged shortcomings 
to the absence of a proper strategical department. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty furnished the Committee with a réswmé of the steps which have 
recently been taken [our italics] to develop a War Staff at the Admiralty, and 
indicated further advances in this direction, which are in contemplation. 

In the opinion of the Committee, the investigation has shown that during 
the time in question no danger to the country resulted from the Admiralty’s 
arrangements for war, whether considered from the standpoint of the organisa- 
tion and distribution of the Fleets, the number of ships, or the preparation of 
War Plans. 

They feel bound to add that arrangements quite defensible in themselves, 
though not ideally perfect, were in practice seriously hampered through the 
absence of cordial relations between the Board of Admiralty and the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Channel Fleet. The Board of Admiralty do not appear to have 
taken Lord Charles Beresford sufficiently into their confidence as to the reasons 
for dispositions to which he took exception ; and Lord Charles Beresford, on the 
other hand, appears to have failed to appreciate and carry out the spirit of the 
instructions of the Board, and to recognise their paramount authority. 

The Committee have been impressed with the differences of opinion amongst 
officers of high rank and professional attainments regarding important principles 
of naval strategy and tactics, and they look forward with much confidence to 
the further development of a Naval War Staff, from which the Naval members 
of the Board and Flag Officers and their staffs at,sea may be expected to derive 
common benefit. 

VOL, LIV 2 
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Lorp Cuar.Es BERESFORD greatly disconcerted the Fisherite Press, 
which had the hardihood to treat the Report of the Sub-Committee 
as a verdict for the Admiralty and a crushing blow 
Lord za . a ‘ 
: to their béte noire, by publishing a letter expressing 
Charles’s ah 7 i 
Approval his “ great satisfaction ” with that document, as well 
he might, because it showed that several essential 
reforms consistently advocated by him and strenuously resisted 
in Whitehall were now being officially adopted. As Lord 
Charles pointed out, ‘the Sub-Committee formed by the Prime 
Minister from members of his own Cabinet was virtually called 
upon to investigate a policy for which the Cabinet is responsible. 
Unless they had committed themselves to the complete re- 
organisation of the Admiralty, it would hardly be possible for 
them to have produced a Report more in accordance with my 


statements.” The chief fruits of two years’ efforts might be 
thus tabulated : 


(1) A large homogeneous fleet has been formed. 

(2) It is stated that this fleet will be placed under a single supreme control. 

(3) There is to be combined training of units with their respective divisions. 

(4) Some combined training of fleets took place during the recent manceuvres. 

(5) It is believed that the effective strength at sea will be maintained by the 
substitution of those vessels away for purposes of refit or of repair by others, 

(6) The “nucleus crew” ships are now regarded as a reserve. 

(7) A Naval Strategical Bureau or War Staff at} the Admiralty, to the 


necessity of which frequent attention has been called, is stated to be in process 
of formation. 


(8) A complete change has taken place in the organisation and distribution 
of the Fleet on the lines suggested. 


The writer added: “‘The manner of bringing about these reforms 
is quite immaterial, provided that the reforms are accom- 
plished.” He met the criticism of the Sub-Committee upon 
himself for having “failed to appreciate and carry out the 
spirit of the instructions of the Board and to recognise their 
paramount authority,” which was balanced by the statement 
that “the Board of Admiralty did not take Lord Charles 
Beresford into its confidence,” by inquiring how under such 
conditions it was possible for him “to divine what was in their 
Lordships’ minds, und what their wishes were.” Upon the 
Admiralty and the Admiralty alone must devolve all responsi- 
bility for strategic plans, allocation of fleets, and numbers of 
vessels employed. But while “the authority of the Admiralty 
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must be paramount ... it is the duty of the Commander-in- 
Chief, if he thinks plans, allocations, and numbers of ships are 
inefficient, or are insufficient to enable him to carry out the orders 
he may receive from authority, to make respectful representa- 
tions to that effect.” And in this connection Lord Charles aptly 
cited Napoleon’s dictum: ‘ Every Commander-in-Chief who 
undertakes to execute a plan which he thinks bad or injurious is: 
criminal; he ought to make representations, to insist upon a 
change, finally to resign, rather than be the instrument of the 
ruin of his own people.” Lord Charles had been guided by this 
view. ‘“ On these lines I have done my duty.” 


WE can assure our readers that it has been no satisfaction to us 
to have been compelled of late years to attack the Admiralty. 
Quite the contrary. We hailed the advent of Sir 
John Fisher in Whitehall with unbounded enthu- 
siasm, rejoicing at the prospect of an able admiral. 
acquiring practical control of British naval policy through the in- 
fluence which his pungent conversation gave him over Parliamen- 
tarians, who invariably succumb to an epigram. We naturally 
assumed that the First Sea Lord’s brilliant talents would be 
exclusively devoted to the best interests of the Navy, and we 
abstained from criticising his earlier reforms in the belief that 
even if mistaken he was at any rate single-minded. It was only 
gradually and very reluctantly that we realised that the great. 
man wasa “ wrong ’un ”—a sort of naval Winston Churchill who 
was playing entirely for his own hand, to whom intrigue was the 
breath of life, who misled the politicians, disorganised the Navy, 
set squadron against squadron and ship against ship, poisoned 
the Press and deceived the country. It would take an entire 
number of the National Review to do justice to the career of our 
“sailor politician,” to give him the name by which he is described 
and damned by his admirers. We need only say now that Sir 
John Fisher is above all living Englishmen responsible for the 
disastrous position into which we have drifted vis-a-vis Germany. 
Should it come to hanging, he will be entitled to the nearest 
lamp-post. His first crime was the reduction of British Naval 
Estimates by about £5,000,000 during the last two years of the 
late Unionist Government—a measure for which there was not 
the shade of a shadow of a pretext or any articulate demand in 
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any corner of the country. His vaunted policy of “scrapping” 
was simply a device to keep down the personnel of the Fleet, and 
to ingratiate himself with cheeseparing politicians, who, whatever 
Party is in power, are only too zealous in starving the Services, 
and too indifferent as to national security. With the same 
object he has deliberately curtailed our shipbuilding programmes 
during five critical years. His own Cawdor Programme was 
abandoned with his consent. He has enabled Germany to get 
ahead of us in the production of modern battleships, while he 
has beguiled an ignorant public by bounce and bluster. Now 
that the situation is so grave that even the man in the street can 
no longer be fooled, Sir John Fisher poses as a Big Navyite, and 
makes a show of clamouring for ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” to the neglect 
of everything else. It is as though a general created an army 
exclusively of artillery. He is primarily responsible for the 
criminal neglect of Rosyth. He has fought desperately against 
the creation of a General Staff. Besides being the Navy’s worst 
enemy, he is likewise the worst enemy of the Army, against which 
he has ceaselessly intrigued, with the object of reducing our 
Regular Forces. He inspired Mr. Balfour’s lamentable speech in 
1905 upon Invasion, which he has brought within the range of 


practical politics. There is, in fact, no end to the catalogue of 
his high crimes and misdemeanours. Can he possibly survive the 
Report of the Sub-Committee ? 


WHEN we speak of “the Admiralty,” we mean, of course, the 
present régime—+.e., Sir John Fisher. That the Admiralty, using 
the word in that limited sense, has betrayed the 
Navy and the nation has long been notorious. 
That it has likewise betrayed the Government has 
only come to light during the past month. In 
the debate on the Naval Estimates (July 26) Mr. Middlemore, 
one of the members for Birmingham, and one of our very few 
legislators who take any serious interest in national security, 
called attention to a statement of Mr. McKenna (First Lord of 
the Admiralty) that two years ago the possibility of Krupps 
undertaking to supply all the component parts of eight battle- 
ships in a single year would have been ridiculed. Mr. Middlemore 
was able to inform Mr. McKenna that so long ago as May 1906 
the Admiralty received a letter containing this striking warning: 
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Are you aware of the enormous expenditure now going on at Krupps’ for 
the purpose of manufacturing very large naval guns and mountings quickly ? 
We find that Krupps’ have filled up the output of all the big machine-tool 
makers for the next year or two. We estimate that at the present time 
Krupps’ are expending at least a further £3,000,000. This is in addition to 
the immense works they already possess. Their whole scheme seems to be 
speed of production. For instance, they are making immensely powerful lathes 
which will bore and turn a 12-inch gun simultaneously, which they estimate 
will save at least one-third of the time. They seem to have ordered five 
machines for turning up the roller paths and turn-tables for very large 
mountings, each of these machines costing £5300; there is nothing nearly 
as good in this country. These extensions, dc., will give them a possibility of 
output far in excess of the whole capacity in Great Britain [our italics]. 


That information had been sent in vain to the Government by an 
expert in 1906. Mr. McKenna asked Mr. Middlemore from what 
he was reading, to which the latter replied that it was a letter first 
addressed to the War Office, then passed on to the Admiralty, 
and afterwards discussed by the Admiralty with several outsiders. 
Another document, presumably communicated to the Admiralty, 
stated: “To organise an output of guns and gun-mountings equal 
to the combined capacity of some fourteen slips would appear 
impossible, and yet that is exactly the arrangement that was 
then made with the firm of Krupp, obviously the ultimate scheme 
being the completion of fourteen battleships within such a time 
that it would be impossible for England to reply, and so to 
suddenly reverse the balance of power.”’ Mr. McKenna: “ What 
is the hon. Member reading from? I don’t know this document.” 
Mr. Middlemore replied that he would be happy to send it to 
the right hon. gentleman, another extract being as follows: 


It is not suggested that a fleet could be completed without any one knowing 
anything about it, but any one who has had practical experience of endeavouring 
to ascertain what is going on in German shipyards and in Krupps’ works would 
know that it is quite possible for construction to have advanced to such a stage 
that it would be childish, considering the preliminary steps which would have to 
be undertaken, to attempt to have ships ready in reply. 

Again: 

Few in England are aware of the steps taken in Germany to ensure privacy 
A detachment of soldiers with responsible officers is told off to watch the shops in 
Krupps’ where heavy mountings are made, and intruders are rigorously excluded. 
The shipyards are even more carefully protected, and cases are known where for 
months it was kept secret whether a ship being constructed was a war or a 


mercantile vessel. To sum up, the position of Krupps’ works to-day may be 
realised from the fact that the 62,000 men employed in 1905 have been 
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increased to over 100,000, forming an organisation far greater than that of 
Woolwich Arsenal and of all the ordnance and armament makers in England 
combined. 


Mr. H. H. Mutiiner, a managing director of the Coventry 
Ordnance Works, dotted the “i’s”? and crossed the “t's” in 
Mr. Middlemore’s speech, in a couple of letters to 
the Times (August 2 and August 6). In explaining 
why, during 1906, 1907, and 1908, the Cawdor 
Programme had been abandoned, Mr. Asquith had informed the 
House of Commons that between March 1908 and sia 
and December of that year “there was a sudden change ‘a 

Germany’s capacity for construction, viz., “the expansion which 
went on in Krupps’ works, and which took place last year, 1908.” 
Mr. Mulliner declared that Mr. Asquith had been misinformed, 
as the expansion in question was the result of an arrangement 
made at the end of 1905, and throughout 1906 and 1907 
**machinery from nearly every maker in Germany was pouring 
into Krupps’ works, and vast buildings were being erected to 
accommodate such plant.” Mr. Asquith had also stated: ‘“ This 
great expansion . . . certainly did not come to our knowledge until 
the autumn of that year, 1908 ” [our italics], and in answering a 
suggestion by Mr. Ashley that the Government may not have 
known, but that the Admiralty did, Mr. Asquith had added: 
“The Admiralty have never been in the habit of withholding 
any information from the Cabinet.” Mr. Mulliner interpreted 
this as meaning that, according to Mr. Asquith, the Admiralty 
shared the Government’s ignorance of Krupps’ expansion 
prior to 1908, though, as a matter of fact, “the Admiralty did 
know, but, for reasons which I need not now discuss, did not impart 
the information to the Government”? [our italics]. Mr. Mulliner 
tells us: ‘‘ Owing to accidental circumstances (for which I claim 
no credit), I became aware, in my then capacity as managing 
director of the Coventry Ordnance Works, in May 1906, of the 
whole of the vast German scheme, and I naturally at once com- 
municated with our Admiralty.” Mr. Mulliner was the writer of 
the letter read in the House of Commons by Mr. Middlemore, 
‘from which it will be seen that it accurately conveyed full 
information as to what are now admitted to be accomplished 
facts.” As we have seen, Mr. McKenna informed Mr. Middle- 
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more that “‘he did not know the document.” Mr. Mulliner © 
adds: 


During 1906, 1907, and the earlier part of 1908 I had many interviews with 
the principal Admiralty officials respecting the information which had come to 
my knowledge, and I was able to submit proofs of my assertions, As I knew 
no steps whatever were or had been taken to provide a corresponding increase 
of armament plant in this country, I decided last summer to take other means 
to make the Government acquainted with the position, which I regarded as of 
the gravest national importance. In other quarters the information which the 
Admiralty had ignored was taken seriously, inquiries were at once made, and it 
was found to be correct, with the result, as Mr, Asquith stated on Monday, the 
Cabinet first knew last autumn. 


On June 17, 1909, Mr. McKenna in reply to an inquiry as to when 
the Government first became aware of the extension of Krupps’ 
works, said, “It was known early in 1906.... 
This extension has been going on continuously since 
then,” upon which Mr. Mulliner observes, “‘ We now 
have the definite assurance of the Prime Minister that—if Mr. 
McKenna meant the Government—his reply was not accurate, and 
that the Cabinet did not know until last autumn. Although of 
course the Government must take the responsibility, it is to the 
reticence of the Admiralty that we owe the present situation.” 
Mr. McKenna elicited another annihilating letter from Mr. 
Mulliner (Times, August 6) by his audacious assertion that 
there was no discrepancy between his own statement and that 
of the Prime Minister, in which the writer reiterated that “in 
1906 I explained to the Admiralty the immense extensions 
which were then actually taking place, all of which statements 
have since admittedly proved correct.” To Mr. McKenna’s 
pitiful suggestion that ‘nobody can forecast from year 
to year what the capacity of a particular firm may be in the 
future,’ Mr. Mulliner replied that he had supplied full particulars 
to the Admiralty in 1906, writing thus to them in May of that 
year: ‘‘At the present time Krupps’ are expending at least a 
further £3,000,000, this in addition to the immense works they 
already possess ”’ ; while the same letter stated: ‘‘ These extensions, 
&c., will give them a possibility of output far in excess of the whole 
capacity in Great Britain. As I was also able to point out, when 
further machinery which they had ordered would be completed, 
it was quite obvious what their capacity would be at various 
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dates.”’ Mr. Mulliner likewise exposed Mr. McKenna’s misleading 
employment of the word “ particular,” which suggested that there 
were several firms in Germany (as in England) supplying German 
naval requirements. ‘This is not the case. The whole of the 
heavy mountings and guns used in Germany are manufactured at 
Krupps. This firm, although nominally a private one, is certainly 
controlled, if not actually owned, by the Government or the 
Emperor. It must be further realised that Krupps’ is the largest 
manufacturing concern in the world, far greater than all the 
ordnance firms in this country and Woolwich Arsenal combined.” 


Tue facts are painfully clear. Three years ago the British 
Admiralty received a most serious and specific warning from a 
a patriotic Englishman of unimpeachable testimony 
Destiton that Germany was embarking on a huge extension 

of her productive plant, with the obvious object 
of getting ahead of us in the construction of modern battle- 
ships. This information coincided with a furious agitation by 
the German Navy League, which is for all practical purposes a 
branch of the German Government, and under the direct inspira- 
tion of the Emperor, as a result of which two additional Navy 
Bills were hurried through the Reichstag, designed to secure the 
naval predominance ofthe Mailed Fist. What did our Admiralty 
do? Mr. Asquith has unwittingly let the cat out of the bag 
by admitting that it was only last autumn that the Govern- 
ment first heard of the Krupp development, whereas, as we know 
from Mr. Mulliner and Mr. McKenna, the Admiralty had been 
apprised in 1906; so this vital information appears to have been 
deliberately withheld from the Cabinet for two years. But the Ad- 
miralty, alias Sir John Fisher, did worse than nothing. With full 
knowledge of Germany’s gigantic preparation, it not only ac- 
quiesced in the fatuous disarmament propaganda of his Majesty’s 
Ministers which culminated in the home-made fiasco of the Hague 
Conference, but the Sea Lords actually promoted that campaign by 
assenting to the abandonment of their own Cawdor Programme, 
prescribing a minimum of four big armoured ships per annum, 
drawn up, be it remembered, before anything was known of the 
new German plans. All criticism was silenced by swagger about 
the overwhelming might of the British Navy, and the public 
were informed that their sole duty was ‘to sleep quietly in their 
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beds,” in full confidence in a competent, a patriotic, and a watchful 
Admiralty. The net result is that whereas Germany, to whom a 
navy is a superfluous luxury and an instrument of aggression, has 
year by year increased her outputof “‘Dreadnoughts,” Great Britain, 
to whom her Navy is her all in all, has steadily dropped ‘ Dread- 
noughts ” and neglected every other type of vessel. Urgently 
needed docks have remained unbuilt, stores have been scandalously 
depleted, while, worse than all, nothing has been done to deve- 
lop the personnel of our Fleet, which in the near future we shall 
be unable to man. The position is so deplorable that the Admiralty 
dare not tell the truth, and Mr. McKenna shelters himself behind 
the wretched subterfuge that it would be contrary to public 
interests to state the respective shipbuilding capacity of Germany 
and Great Britain. Our readers may take it from us as an under- 
statement that to-day Germany can build and equip ten “‘ Dread- 
noughts”” per annum, while seven represents our maximum 
capacity. What is being done to redress the balance? Where 


are the watch-dogs of the Press? Mostly fawning on the 
Admiralty. 


EvEN now that there is no longer room for doubt in any sane mind 
as to the formidable and frantic preparations of Germany to secure 
The Defence the hegemony of Europe wid the downfall of Great 
Geamnsiites Britain—which, as Lord Alan Percy points out in 

his admirable article, is not a purely naval problem 
—our counter-preparations continue to consist of verbiage. 
Both political Parties infinitely prefer belabouring one another 
over the Budget to the more momentous business of facing a crisis 
involving our national existence, for which his Majesty’s Ministers 
and his Majesty’s Opposition are alike, though not equally, 
responsible, because necessarily the greater burden belongs to 
the Government of the day. To onlookers it would appear as 
though national interests were permanently unrepresented in the 
House of Commons, where everything is sacrificed to the en- 
trancing game between Ins and Outs, occasionally interrupted by 
emotional moments when the two Front Benches fall upon 
one another’s necks, or upon the necks of the Boers, or who- 
ever may chance to be passing at the moment. During the 
past month there have been two debates on matters connected 
with National Defence—one on the Navy Estimates, and one on 
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that dangerous and delusive fraud the Defence Committee, the 
ingenious device of astute politicians to fool a simple-minded 
public, some of whom seriously imagine that the Defence Com- 
mittee is a quasi-General Staff which works out in peace time the 
problems of war, whereas it is merely a debating society in 
which the talkers have everything their own way. Its value to 
the nation may be gauged by the fact that its existence has 
coincided with a relative decline of British Sea-power from the 
two-Power standard to the less than one-Power standard. It 
claims infallibility, and flabby journalists concede its claim to 
immunity from criticism. Under happier auspices the Defence 
Committee might have become a useful factor instead of being a 
mere stalking-horse for Party politicians. The recent Report of 
the Sub-Committee is the first public service it has rendered. 


BesipzEs the debates there has also been an Imperial Conference 
on Defence, attended by the patriotic Premier of New Zealand 
(Sir Joseph Ward), and distinguished delegates 
from Canada, Australia, and South Africa, whose 
deliberations have remained shrouded in impene- 
trable mystery, from which we are encouraged to expect 
miraculous results. We shall have no objection to the mystery 
provided the results correspond, but we confess to not being 
greatly impressed by the nods and winks of inspired paragraphists, 
or the cryptic utterances of Parliamentary gasbags. We all 
remember the epoch-making speech in which Mr. Haldane 
‘*‘adumbrated ’’—he is the greatest adumbrator of this or any 
other age—the forty-six Imperial Army Corps, twice the number 
possessed by Germany, which were to arise from the ultimate 
extension of his Territorial system to the rest’ of the Empire, 
and we can guess the value of the phrase “the co-ordination 
of all the forces of the Crown” which optimistic scribes invite 
us to anticipate as the outcome of the Conference. That 
blessed word Co-ordination like Charity covereth a multitude of 
sins, but co-ordination can only become effective when there 
is something to co-ordinate. The only hope of achievement 
lies in the robust determination of the Press, and a certain 
section of the people of Greater Britain, to arm and train 
their able-bodied manhood for war, but like ourselves, the 
Dominions suffer from a surfeit of windbags, who have already 
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wasted an enormous amount of time in futile loquacity, and 
time is the one thing we can no longer afford to squander. Let 
us hope that without further ado they will take the question 
of defence by land and sea seriously in hand, without exces- 
sive deference to the Mandarins of Whitehall. Our great War 
Minister’s latest aphorism is the assertion that the evolution of 
Imperial Defence will deflect our thoughts from the problem of 
invasion, but if things remain as they are, there will be no need 
to worry about invasion or any kindred problem, because 
invasion will be an accomplished fact. Knowledge comes but 
wisdom lingers. Action is already long over-due, but of action 
there is no serious sign. 


Durine the debate on the Naval Estimates (July 26), Mr. 
McKenna’s laboured and unconvincing explanation of the delay 
“ in executing the meagre shipbuilding programme 
nother , . ° 

Debate already sanctioned by Parliament—of which, so 

far as we can make out from his obscure 
observations only one ‘Dreadnought ” has been laid down in 
four months—contained the tardy announcement that “ after 
very anxious and careful examination of the condition of ‘ship- 
building in foreign countries, the Government have come to the 
conclusion that it is desirable to take all the necessary steps 
to ensure that the second four ships referred to in this year’s 
programme should be completed by March 1912.” We have to 
be thankful for the smallest mercies, and this announcement is 
welcome as far as it goes, but it does not go far, and other 
portions of Mr. McKenna’s speech were distinctly disquieting. 
He was painfully anxious to placate the No-Navy party, 
headed by that smug hypocrite “‘Stream of Facts,” who, 
it will be remembered, was detected during the South African 
War advertising for information from Boer sources to be 
exploited against British officers. All that the Government 
proposed as regards the second quartet of ‘‘Dreadnoughts,” 
according to Mr. McKenna, was to prepare plans, to get out 
specifications, to invite tenders, and “ give orders,” so that the 
ships may be completed rather less than three years hence! 
Mr. McKenna gratified the Radical rump by hinting a doubt as 
to whether “‘ any demand will have to be made in the course of 
the present financial year.” Ours is the only Government in 
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the world which pretends to build battleships without money. 
The Anti-Navy Party, which pace the Observer has won all 
along the line in the battle of the Estimates, roundly declares 
through the Manchester Guardian, the organ of Messrs. George 
and Churchill, that these additional ships constitute the whole 
of next year’s programme. In other words, we propose to build 
four ‘‘ Dreadnoughts” per annum to Germany’s eight or ten, 
while her allies of the Triplice build four apiece. No wonder 
the German Emperor is enchanted at the victory of the Potsdam 
Party in the Cabinet, or that he should reward Mr. Winston 
Churchill for his invaluable services in keeping down the British 
Navy by a cordial invitation to the German manceuvres, where 
no doubt this halfpenny hero will be made much of, and whence 
he will return more wedded than ever to German interests. 


THE First Lord of the Admiralty pleaded pathetically with the 
tail of his Party, of which he and all his colleagues stand in 
A mortal terror, to sanction their exiguous pro- 
n Appeal ao , . ‘ 

to the Taj] gt@mme, pointing out that since the discussion last 

March “the development of shipbuilding in foreign 
countries has gone on apace. Two countries, Italy and Austria, 
have now declared a definite programme of four large armoured 
ships of the latest type.” One of the Italian ships was already 
laid down, the second was about to be laid down, while the 
remaining two would be laid down in the course of the present 
year. That is to say, Italy, a subordinate member of the 
Triple Alliance, and a third-rate naval Power, is laying down 
as many battleships this year as Great Britain, while accord- 
ing to Mr. McKenna, both the declarations and the actions 
of the Vienna Government “all point beyond doubt to the con- 
clusion that the Austrian programme of four battleships of the 
largest size is, like the Italian programme, an actual reality.” 
The rest of Mr. McKenna’s speech, which was addressed to the 
disarmament-mongers, incidentally contained a crushing con- 
demnation of the Government. ‘‘ For three successive years 
the British Government did its utmost to convince the 
world of the futility of this race of armaments, and the desir- 
ability of curtailing construction. During those three years the 
British Government laid down eight large armoured ships—three 
in the first year, three in the second, and two in the third. 
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During the same period the German Government laid down 
eleven large armoured ships—one in the first year, five in the 
second, and five in the third.” Of the five in the third year four 
only belonged to the programme of the year, the fifth was laid 
down last year under the programme ofthe current year. ‘That 
was an acceleration . . . for which the only possible explanation 
that can be given is that it was desirable, in the opinion of the 
German Government, to have the ships completed as early as pos- 
sible. We have laid down, as I have said, eight large armoured ships 
in the last three years as against the German eleven”? [our italics]. 
Strong language has been employed by many people to condemn 
Ministerial naval policy, but no one has succeeded in saying 
anything so damaging as this fatal confession of, Mr. McKenna, 
that while talking two-Power standard, our so-called statesmen 
have deliberately and knowingly scaled down British construc- 
tion below the one-Power standard in pursuit of, the phantom 
of Disarmament. 


Mr. Leg, on behalf of the Opposition, condemned the utterly 
inadequate proposals of the Government, insisting that their 
Vox only practical action sincé March was the formal 

abandonment of the two-Power standard as regards 
the most modern type of battleship, while it was now officially 
admitted that the bulk of our pre-“ Dreadnought” battleships 
were older than those of our chief rivals, and would consequently 
become obsolete more rapidly than theirs—a consideration 
which should have convinced the Government, of the necessity 
of establishing an unassailable superiority in the “‘ Dreadnought ” 
class, instead of which they were at best contenting themselves 
with a possible margin of superiority of only three ships over one 
Power in the Spring of 1912. Great Britain was actually spend- 
ing less money on naval construction this year than Germany, 
there was no allowance for such contingencies as accidents or the 
possible acquisition of the Brazilian ships by our rivals, while 
the neglect of destroyers was “ perfectly unaccountable.” Mr. 
Asquith made his usual unimpeachable speech, which is, however, 
beginning to pall upon the public, who shrewdly suspect that the 
Prime Minister is vox et preterea nihil—an invertebrate politician 
with unabated powers of utterance, who is quite unable to cope 
with intriguing, disaffected colleagues, who will probably succeed 
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in ousting him in the course of next year. Like Mr. McKenna, 
Mr. Asquith spent himself in vainly trying to mollify the Brunners, 
who mustered nearly 100 votes against the Government on an 
amendment to the Estimates (the numbers being 280 to 98), in 
which Ministers were supported by the Opposition, though Mr. 
Balfour emphatically condemned the miserable makeshift as 
regards the contingent ‘ Dreadnoughts,” which Mr. Carlyon 
Bellairs (the Liberal member for King’s Lynn) described as a 
‘‘surrender to the Little Englanders.” Mr. Bellairs pathetically 
added, “his position to-day, as compared with what it was 
three or four years ago, was one of utter disillusionment. He 
scarcely knew whether it was a subject more fit for tears or for 
laughter, when he looked back to those days when he thought 
his leaders were statesmen.” 


Or the further debate on the Defence Committee (July 29) 
we need say nothing, except that it afforded the two Front 
Benches, whose occupants are habitually lost in 


ene , admiration of themselves and of one another, a 
Admiration . . , a 
Society joyful opportunity of forming a mutual admiration 


society for the afternoon, and of bandying fulsome 
compliments across the floor of the House. There was much 
glorification of the Defence Committee, which Mr. Asquith regarded 
‘not only as a valuable but as an indispensable part of our ad- 
ministrative organisation.” Mr. Balfour handsomely reciprocated 
with this certificate of character: “I can say on my own behalf, 
and on behalf of my friends, that everything I have been able to 
learn, either from such statements as that which has just been 
made (by Mr. Asquith) or from other sources, as to the use to 
which the Government are putting the machinery of the Defence 
Committee, leads me to think that every hope which the original 
authors may have entertained as to its future utility to the 
country and the Empire are, in the hands of the right hon. 
gentlemen, being fulfilled in the highest possible measure.” Inva- 
sion was once again pronounced to be impossible on the infallible 
authority of the Defence Committee, though perhaps not quite 
so impossible as four years ago, when that equally infallible 
body regarded it as a problem unworthy of serious considera- 
tion, seeing that Mr. Asquith now recognises the possible landing 
of a hostile army of 70,000 men on these shores, the figure being 
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presumably selected as one with which our present resources are 
supposed to be able to cope. But if 70,000 Germans can be 
landed in this country, why not 150,000 or 200,000? There is no 
lack of troops or transport in Germany or of landing-places in 
Great Britain. 


Our readers will hardly expect us to contribute our rivulet to 
the vast and limitless ocean of gush in which Parliament and 
the Press have submerged the Draft Bill for the 


The South Unification of South Africa, brought to England 
African . 
Millenni some weeks ago by various delegates from the 


unifying Colonies, and since embodied in an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament. Podsnap and Pecksniff were conspicuous 
throughout the debates. Government and Opposition vied with one 
another in hailing the millennium which must inevitably follow the 
adoption of a Constitution placing the British and the natives per- 
manently under the heel of the Boers. As is pointed out in our 
Correspondence section by a writer who prefers to look facts in the 
face, the probable effect of this “ miracle,” as it was described in 
the House of Commons, will be to extend the baleful system of 
Hofmeyrism throughout the Sub-Continent. All talk of a Coali- 
tion Government between General Botha and Dr. Jameson, which 
would have reconciled many sceptics to unification, collapsed the 
moment the Bill was passed. South Africa will henceforth be 
governed on a purely racial basis—Natal being now engulfed in 
Boerdom—with the British as permanent under-dog. English- 
men have no locus standi to criticise their fellow countrymen in 
South Africa for swallowing the new Constitution. The General 
Election of 1906 in the Mother Country, the installation of the 
pro-Boer Party in power, determined to justify their treason 
during the war by surrendering its fruits, and the outrageous 
treatment of the British in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony by the Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet, convinced our un- 
fortunate fellow countrymen that they had no option except to 
make terms with the Boers, though we venture to doubt whether 
they have made the best possible bargain, considering the anxiety 
of the Boers to effect a settlement during the pro-Boer régime 
in this country. Every tragedy has its comic aspect, and there 
is a certain grim humour in our sentimental, pro-native Radical 
Parliament passing a great measure of local self-government with 
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a rigid colour bar virtually excluding the natives, who 
constitute at least four-fifths of the population of South 
Africa, from all practical share in its government, either now 
or hereafter. We can imagine what would have been said 
by the Opposition had a Unionist Government proposed to 
hand over the population of South Africa to an “insignificant 
white oligarchy.”” The Radical Party would have seethed with 
indignation. But their delight at seeing Englishmen under the 
Boer harrow has completely reconciled them to the abandonment 
of their native clientéle. We devoutly hope that South Africa 
may now enter upon a prosperous career, and that all the 
prognostications of all the pessimists may be falsified, though 
Englishmen can scarcely congratulate themselves on their con- 
tribution to the problem. Great satisfaction has been caused 
throughout the Empire by the announcement that the Prince of 
Wales will inaugurate the new South African Government in the 
course of next year. 


No one has ever accused Lord Lansdowne of bravado. He is 
not a pot-house politician like the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or the President of the Board of Trade, who 
Lords and , : ‘ : 
the Budget become inebriated with verbosity at the mere 
sight of a crowd and talk the wildest nonsense. 
Exceptional importance therefore attaches to the carefully con- 
sidered, deliberate, and reiterated declarations of the Leader of 
the Opposition in the House of Lords, who, for all practical 
purposes, is the Leader of that House, as to the attitude of the 
Peers towards the Budget. We quoted in our last number the 
operative passage of Lord Lansdowne’s speech at the annual 
dinner of the National Union of Conservative and Constitutional 
Associations (July 16), which came as a complete surprise and a 
severe shock to the Radical Party, who, like all political parties, 
invariably assume that their opponents will play their game. 
Ministerialists had persuaded themselves that the House of Lords 
would never dare challenge the House of Commons on finance, 
but would meekly accept whatever Mr. Lloyd-George chose to 
put into his Budget. The Westminster Gazette declined even to 
discuss the political situation on any other basis except the 
surrender of the Peers. It was inconceivable to our contemporary 
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that a hereditary House should in these enlightened days assert 
themselves as they had never previously done, the Westminster 
Gazette conveniently forgetting that never before, in what is 
called “‘a time of profound peace,” have the Lords been 
presented with anything remotely resembling the present Budget, 
described by the Liberal ex-Premier (Lord Rosebery)—who at 
one time was worshipped by the Westminster Gazette—as “a 
revolution.”” We may say, for our own part, that, much as we 
dislike Lloyd-George finance, we should have viewed the Budget 
with less detestation had it made adequate provision for the 
maintenance of British Sea-power, but, as our readers are aware, 
our naval needs are shamelessly neglected. The present Cabinet 
do not care a row of pins what happens to the country, and the 
two demagogues who now dominate its counsels are simply 
seeking to transfer the sovereignty of the seas to Germany in such 
a manner as to disable us from even putting up a fight. Lord 
Lansdowne shattered the Radical dream of a walk-over on the 
Budget by declaring, in the speech referred to, that when “ that 
notorious measure”’ came before the Upper House, it would not 
accept the view “that because it is mixed up with the financial 
affairs of the nation, we are obliged to swallow it whole and 
without hesitation. That, to my mind, would be not only a 
mistake, but an unconstitutional proposition.” 


Lorp LansDowneE added that authority was not wanting to 
support this view, but in such cases 


The ‘“‘ Swoop- I prefer to rely not only upon text-books, but upon 
ing Robber ¢™mon sense, and it seems to me that, looking at it from a 
Bird ”’ common-sense point of view, it is unthinkable that either 

under the theory or the practice of the Constitution, in a 
country with two legislative chambers, it could be left to the absolute discretion 
of one of those chambers to impose upon the nation any burdens, however 
monstrous and intolerable, any taxation, however inequitable its incidence, any 
new financial system, however subversive of society; and I believe that to be 
specially true when one bears in mind, as we must, that this Government 
cannot claim to have received on the occasion of the last General Election any 
kind or sort of mandate from the country to deal with this vast financial 
revolution. 


Therefore the House of Lords would have to consider ‘‘ with an open 
mind no doubt, the Bill as it emerges from examination by the 


House of Commons, and we shall endeavour to do our duty by 
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it, undeterred by threats and vapourings such as those.” This 
douche of cold water had a most salutary effect on the Cabinet 
and the Commons, and although the blustering bounder of the 


Board of Trade took upon himself to announce that any inter- — 


ference by the Lords with the Budget would precipitate a dissolu- 
tion, he was promptly repudiated by the horrified Premier, who, 
like the rest of his colleagues, has no stomach for fighting. If 
the truth were known, Messrs. George and Churchill are equally 
afraid of a General Election, which would deprive them of 
their emoluments,* but they seek to ingratiate themselves with 
the “wild men” by breathing fire and slaughter against the 
Peers, and by privately denouncing their less pot-valiant col- 
leagues, secure in the consciousness that the latter will look to it 
that whatever may be said nothing rash will be done. The twin 
demagogues have, it is true, to some extent succeeded in hocussing 
the halfpenny Press, but that is the extent of their success. 
During the past month many people have had their say on the 
Budget, and though the Chancellor of the Exchequer immortalised 
himself at Limehouse, and Mr. Churchill on many other platforms, 
infinitely more importance attaches to the wise and weighty 
speech of Lord Lansdowne at Bowood on August 9, than to all 
the vapourings of all the blatherskites. After disposing of the 
tissue of terminological inexactitudes with which Mr. Lloyd George 
had tickled the ears of the groundlings at Limehouse, where he 
had secured the cheapest of cheers by holding up capitalists in 
general and Dukes in particular to hatred, ridicule, and contempt, 
Lord Lansdowne caustically observed that when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer accused these London landlords “ of rapacity, of 
blackmailing, of extortion, you would expect that Mr. Lloyd 
George would announce a Bill for the protection of London 
tenants against extortionate landlords. But he does nothing of 
the kind. He comes forward and says, take your plunder, go 
away with it, only I must have my share out of it.” His con- 
duct reminded the speaker of a flock of sea-gulls preying upon 
fish. ‘* There is a particular kind of gull, particularly voracious 
and unscrupulous, which does not fish for himself, but hovers 
about and swoops down upon the other bird, and makes him let 

* It is noted as somewhat significant by the man in the street that Mr. 


Lloyd-George’s super-‘ax begins at £5000—zi.e., the exact point where his own 
sulary leaves off. 
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go his mackerel or herring. I have never heard that the fish were 
grateful to that particular species of gull. But I am told that 
the name of that bird is a word derived from the Greek which 
literally interpreted means ‘swooping robber bird.’ ” 


Lorp LANsDowNeE declared that what the people really wanted 
was not land nationalisation, but ‘‘that the transfer of land 
i Maison should be cheap and easy, that it should be as 
widely distributed as possible, and that those who 
got possession of a bit of land should hold it, not 
as tenants from the nation, but as their own property, belong- 
ing absolutely to them. That is the ideal of the Party to which I 
have the honour to belong.” If Ministerial notions were allowed 
to runriot, they would all be taxed out of existence. ‘‘ We shall 
find ourselves administered by a horde of officials at Whitehall.” 
Then followed words which should give pause to Ministerial 
Hotspurs, if there be any. 


Warning 


At this moment, when all these wild projects are in the air, you are going 
to be asked to sweep away the only bulwark which stands between the country 
and the will of the House of Commons, which may perhaps no longer represent 
the will of the people, and which claims the right of passing any legislation 
which it pleases. I want you clearly to understand the difference between the 
attitude which we take up—we who believe in the Hou:e of Lords—and the 
attitude of those who put in the extreme claim on behalf of the House of 
Commons. The one side tells you that any measure, no matter how violent, no 
matter how little it has been discussed in Parliament, no matter whether it has 
ever been properly put before the country, must be passed over the heads of the 
House of Lords if it is sent up two or three times from one House to the other. 
The House of Lords view was far more moderate. “‘ We recognise 
thatthe will of the people of this country must prevail in the end, 
but what we demand is that the people of thiscountry should be 
given full and sufficient opportunity of expressing that will, with 
a full and sufficient knowledge of the subject. That is, I think, 
not an unreasonable demand, and upon that issue we are ready to 
try conclusions.” 


No words could be clearer or more emphatic than this unim- 
peachable declaration, as courageous as it is sound. It should 
The Dread of 2! ”° to nerve the weaker brethren, and to 
Dissolution C2Vince the country that the House of Lordsis not 

a sham and a fraud, but a real second Chamber, 
prepared to doits duty by securing the nation an opportunity of 
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pronouncing judgment on the preposterous projects of a Govern- 
ment and a House of Commons which, according to all available 
evidence, have long lost the confidence of the electorate. That 
Ministers are aware of their unpopularity is abundantly demon- 
strated by their fear of risking by-elections except in the im- 
pregnable strongholds of the Celtic fringe or in mining constitu- 
encies, peculiarly susceptible to legislative bribery. When we see 
the Opposition successfully challenged in “‘ wobbly ” constituencies, 
we shall begin to believe in the truth of the legend invented by 
its author that the Budget is popular with the masses; not that 


it would last, as it must painfully aggravate unemployment. . 


Meanwhile the robust attitude of Lord Lansdowne and the Peers, 
and the splendid zeal of the Unionist Party in the House of 
Commons, have already had a marked effect on Ministerial action, 
asapart from platform speeches. While, on the one hand, excited 
orators summon enthusiastic meetings to demand “the Budget, 
the whole Budget, and nothing but the Budget,” the Budget itself 
is being so rapidly altered that it is difficult to keep pace with the 
lightning changes of its promoters, who, as Mr. Lyttelton pointed 
out in an incisive speech (August 20), behave very differently 
in Parliament to what they do on the stump. At Westminster 
Mr. Lloyd George is all oil and butter; at Limehouse he is all fire 
and brimstone. Theoriginal land clauses have been substantially 
modified and the cost of valuation transferred from landowners 
to the State. The Licensing clauses admittedly won’t hold 
water. Toour mind the most serious possibility in politics is 
such a climb down by the House of Commons as to deprive the 
House of Lords of all legitimate excuse for rejecting the Finance 
Bill, because the most urgent of all public needs is the speedy dis- 
appearance of a legislature, happily nicknamed by the Observer the 
Plunderbund, whose existence is an hourly danger to every Im- 
perial and national interest. We shall doubtless be told that as 
Ministers funk dissolution, they would not in any case allow the 
House of Lords to force their hand. The heroic Mr. Harcourt 
tells us (Derby, August 20), ‘It is vain to prophesy what would 
be the immediate result of such a situation (¢.¢., the rejection 
of the Budget by the Peers). It would be rash to assume that 
only one course is open to His Majesty’s Government.” It 
would indeed be both vain and rash to assume that Mr. Harcourt 
and Co. would adopt the manly, honourable course of risking 
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their places and appealing to the people, all the more because 
when in Opposition they are ardent advocates of triennial Par- 
liaments, and the Plunderbund has already lasted nearly four 
years. Circumstances would however be too strong for a 
cowardly Cabinet, and a General Election must rapidly follow 
the rejection of the Budget. Every month of postponement 
would cost the Radicals another fifty seats. The Asquith 
Cabinet have managed to manceuvre themselves into the identical 
position of the late Unionist Cabinet after 1903. A similar fate 
will assuredly overtake them. 


WuitE the Unionist Party are to be heartily congratulated on 
their magnificent fight against overwhelming odds in the House 
of Commons, the results of which are already writ 
large on the Budget of the Plunderbund, their 
efforts elsewhere have been somewhat less brilliant. It is only 
natural that numerous powerful interests penalised by Lloyd- 
George finance should make themselves heard, but the Unionist 
Party is much more than a Party of interests, and in a Party- 
governed country it would be better for the interests to fight be- 
hind the Party than for the Party to fight behind the interests. 
Many persons can never be induced to take a keen interest in 
politics until their pockets are threatened, but they do not consti- 
tute the Unionist Party, to which they do considerable harm so long 
as they monopolise the limelight. Nor can it be said that the pro- 
tests against the Budget have always assumed the most dignified 
and impressive form. It is not easy to remain dignified and im- 
pressive when a footpad has his hand on one’s throat. Far be it 
from us to join in any cheap jibes at Dukes, several of whom are 
among the most valuable members of the community, and in 
passing we would register a protest against the indecent exploita- 
tion of certain unpremeditated utterances in which great landlords 
may have discussed with their tenants the possible effect of the 
Budget upon their expenditure. The correspondencein which Sir 
Edward Grey undertook to instruct the Duke of Northumberland 
how to retrench with the minimum harm to the community 
threw little fresh light on a difficult problem, even though it con- 
tained such illuminating suggestions as that, he should earn his 
living, presumably by becoming a solicitor, a doctor, a novelist, 
a dentist, a gardener, &c. &c.—hardly helpful, as the Duke of 
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Northumberland pointed out, to a man of sixty-three. There is 
no getting round the fact that men of great possessions, Dukes or 
otherwise, who see very little of their nominal incomes, can only 
retrench at the expense of other people. At the same time 
human nature being what it is, it might perhaps be as well to 
leave others to enforce this elementary truism.* We must not 
allow the Radical Party to divert attention from the fact 
that whereas Conservative Dukes are heavily hit by the Budget, 
Radical millionaires—living in vulgar villas and squandering 
their substance in trying to buy the society of people who don’t 
want them—are let off very cheaply. Several of them could only 
be satisfactorily tapped by a special super-tax on aliens. 


As we have said, we do not believe in the alleged popularity of 
the Budget, nor are we intimidated by the claptrap of a second- 
Tariff rate Jack Cade, as the Spectator has appropriately 
Saladin dubbed the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which will 

inflict infinitely more harm on the Government 
than on the Opposition. England has never been ruled by 
demagogues or by demonstrations, but by the quiet people who 
stay at home and form their own conclusions. Jack Cade could 
only become dangerous if his opponents hesitated, for the Party 
which hesitates is lost. Democracy despises fear, and is liable 
to flock en masse to the other side. We are in full sympathy 
with the powerful arguments of the Observer in favour of meeting 
effrontery with boldness.t We cannot agree with the Spectator, 
that the Peers should swallow the Budget minus the Land 
Clauses. The House of Lords would then appear to be a House 

* An invaluable service would, however, be rendered to the country by the 
Duke of Westminster in prosecuting that foul-mouthed tub-thumper the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has charged the Duke with “ blackmail.” 

+ The case against funking is tersely stated by Lord Ebury in a letter to 
the Morning Post (August 24), which ends thus: “I am quite alive to the 
possibility that the electorate, corrupted by the prospect of bribes and blinded 
by a campaign of falsehood, might confirm the present Government in power 
with a greatly reduced majority, but in neither of these cases can the position 
of the House of Lords be as bad as it will be if from transparent timidity they 
allow their dismissal from the Constitution to go by default and prove faithless 
to the interest of the millions who have a right to look to them for protection 
in the enjoyment of their legal and constitutional rights. By common consent 


there would be no further use for an Assembly which had forfeited the confi- 
dence of its friends and incurred the contempt of its enemies.” 
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of Landlords, solely concerned to defend landed interests, and 
totally indifferent about everything else. To the mass of towns- 
people a “landlord’’ means a rent-collector, occasionally the 
collector of an extortionate rent for miserable accommodation. 
The Unionist Party would hang a mill-stone round its neck if it 
fought the Budget purely as a landlords’ party. Nor can weafford 
to fight it at all except on condition that we put our own 
alternative of Tariff Reform in the foreground, instead of allow- 
ing it to remain in the background, as seems to have been the 
original policy of the Budget Protest League, organised by Mr. 
Walter Long, but inspired by Lord Avebury, whose grotesque 
“alternative Budgets” are the laughing-stock of serious people. 
Every one who is not a fossil can see that Free Imports is 
hopelessly doomed, There is no possibility of reducing expendi- 
ture in the face of German naval competition. On the contrary, 
there must be a substantial increase in the coming years. The 
only alternatives are Jack Cade or Tariff Reform. Our case 
against the Budget is that before another single penny is levied 
on a single Englishman we must tax the foreigner who taxes us. 


THE interesting inhabitants of Crete have managed to make 
themselves a great nuisance during the past month, attracting 
an amount of attention from Europe out of all 
proportion to their importance. Indeed, at one 
moment it appeared as though they might be the cause of 
a war between Turkey and Greece. Feeling naturally runs 
high in both countries as to the future status of Crete, and on 
the inopportune withdrawal of the forces of the four protecting 
Powers disquieting Notes were exchanged between the Govern- 
ments of Constantinople and Athens with reference to the 
hoisting of the Greek flag at Canea and Candia. Ultimately 
the Powers were compelled to return in force, bluejackets 
cut down the flagstaffs, and: it is hoped that the incident is 
finally closed. , , , Another source: of anxiety is the grow- 
ing tension between China and Japan, whose former friendly 
relations have distinctly deteriorated, as explained by the 
Special Correspondent of the Times lately in the Far Hast 
in a series of valuable articles now appearing in our leading 
journal. One of the controversies, z.¢., in reference to the 
Antung-Mugden Railway, on which the Japanese have a strong 
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case, has been amicably settled, after an acute moment during 
the past month, by China’s withdrawal from an untenable 
position. The Japanese will now proceed to the reconstruction 
of this line without let or hindrance. There remain, however, 
other outstanding differences, some of which are capable of 
causing disagreeable complications, though as we go to press comes 
the welcome news from the Times Peking correspondent that 
both Governments are making a hopeful effort to dispose of them. 
 « » Spain seemed to be in the throes of a grave internal crisis 
—of which, needless to say, that seat of separatism and anarchy, 
Barcelona, was the centre—attributed abroad to the unpopularity 
of her little war in Morocco, and to the much-magnified reverse 
sustained by Spanish troops at the hands of the turbulent and 
treacherous tribes of the Riff, though doubts have latterly arisen 
as to the seriousness of the domestic crisis and in any event, the 
Spanish Government remained complete masters of the situation ; 
it looks, however, as though the punishment of the Riff tribes 
might conceivably develop into a grosse affaire, demanding cor- 
responding preparations and heavy expenditure. It is a Huro- 
pean interest that Spain, as a Mandatory Power in Morocco, 
should achieve a short, sharp, and decisive victory. England 
warmly sympathises with the gallant young King in his difficulties 
and feels confident of his success. , , , Sweden has been the 
scene of a so-called ‘general strike,” which once looked for- 
midable, but latterly has shown signs of “petering out,” and 
promises to end in a fiasco. Class war is more easily advocated 
than organised—as our Jack Cades will shortly learn. , , , 
Among our articles will be found a sympathetic appreciation 
from the pen of Sir George Arthur of the great work achieved in 
India by Lord Kitchener during the seven eventful years of his 
Commandership in Chief. At a farewell banquet held in his 
honour at Simla (August 20), the Viceroy, Lord Minto, declared 
that Lord Kitchener “would bequeath to India an army better 
trained, equipped and paid than she had ever possessed before.” 
Much speculation has been aroused by the surprising announce- 
ment that Lord Kitchener, now a Field-Marshal, has consented 
to become High Commissioner of the Mediterranean—a post 
suddenly relinquished by the Duke of Connaught on the ground 
that it is a costly sinecure. 
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Owrne to the generally conflicting views expressed on the subject 
of National Defence and of Universal Service, the real issues at 
stake are becoming completely obscured. The British public, 
which was becoming seriously alarmed at the situation, has 
heard the Prime Minister’s statement that the present military 
and naval resources are amply sufficient, in the opinion of the 
expert advisers of the Government, to secure this country against 
invasion, and is consequently relapsing into something like its 
former state of apathy with regard to the Army. In reality 
there has been much beating of the air, the true dangers have 
been ignored, and the fact that this is not realised can only be 
ascribed to a certain ignorance of elementary strategy and of 
British history on the part of the nation at large. ‘It is easy to 
lay the blame on the military advisers of the Government, but 
they have, after all, only said what is, no doubt, true, that our 
resources are sufficient at the present moment to guard against 
invasion. But let us look facts squarely in the face and ask our- 
selves whether, in view of a war with a Continental power like 
Germany, our resources are sufficient not only to secure us 
against invasion but to emerge victorious from the struggle. It 
would really seem asif this view of the matter had never occurred 
to the British people. They have been deeply stirred by the 
somewhat crude picture of paterfamilias shooting Germans out 
of his bedroom window and being, in consequence, led out to die 
at the hands of a firing-party; they have cried out for more 
“‘Dreadnoughts,”’ but they do not appear to realise that we may 
builda hundred “‘ Dreadnoughts”’ and win another Trafalgar, we 
may create an army which will render the fear of invasion to be 
a mere jest, but that these measures will no more give us 
ultimate victory than did Trafalgar or the volunteer movement 
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of the beginning of the nineteenth century. The French naval 
power had been utterly destroyed, yet Napoleon continued to 
overrun Europe for the next ten years and by his Berlin Decrees 
reduced England to the verge of bankruptcy. The whole man- 
hood of the nation was in arms, yet these volunteers contributed 
absolutely nothing to the eventual victory of England, as has 
been very clearly shown in Mr. Fortescue’s work entitled “The 
County Lieutenancies and the Army.” This author shows the 
makeshifts to which one War Minister after another was reduced 
in order to fill the ranks and how, had the war continued any 
longer, it would have been impossible to meet the demands which 
the struggle exacted. The present position of Germany in 
Europe does not differ in essentials from that of France during the 
eighteenth and the first years of the nineteenth centuries, and 
if we could realise the means by which we eventually triumphed 
over France it is inconceivable that we should hear so much at 
the present time of the fear of invasion and of the necessity of 
building “‘Dreadnoughts” to protect our coasts, as if victory 
depended only on the passive defence of these islands. 

There is a common delusion that we have ‘ muddled 
through ” the various crises in our history by means of superior 
fighting qualities only, and the mistakes of our enemies and our 
own good fortune are frequently overlooked. From the days of 
the Armada organisation for war has been conspicuous by its 
absence. The few miserable Government ships, with crews 
dying of scurvy, short of ammunition and of supplies, who 
awaited the approach of Philip II.’s Armada, and the adven- 
turous spirit of our seafaring population which destroyed it, are 
typical of the whole history of our colonial expansion. But the 
element of luck is forgotten. Froude has stated his deliberate 
opinion that but for a purely fortuitous delay of a few days in 
the Bay of Biscay, nothing could have prevented the landing of 
the Armada, and that the wretched levies whom Elizabeth 
reviewed in pomp at Tilbury would not have stood up a day 
against the veterans of Spain. Again, in our struggles with 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. we were enabled to wrest the colonies 
of France from her while that nation was engaged in successive 
wars against various coalitions of European powers. For this 
we have to thank the mistaken policy of Louis XIV. who aban- 
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doned the colonial schemes of Colbert for the sake of territorial 
aggrandisement in Germany. His successor carried on the same 
policy. Dupleix in India and Montcalm in Canada were left to 
their fate, and France, who had forestalled us in both continents, 
was finally ousted from her possessions through the grossly short- 
sighted policy of her rulers. The command of the sea enabled 
us to undertake these expeditions, but victory was secured by 
our power to organise coalitions and to land an army on the 
Continent which again and again formed the backbone of the 
allied armies by whose efforts the resources of France were 
gradually destroyed. 

The position of France during the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars presents even more points of similarity to the 
present situation in Europe, but the common delusion that we 
saved Europe has led to such a complete misconception of the 
lessons of the war that it is necessary to draw attention to a few 
points. At the commencement we adopted our old policy of 
seizing French colonies and at the same time of landing an army 
on the Continent, but success did not, as formerly, crown our 
efforts. A phenomenon, previously unknown in the world and 
totally unexpected, had appeared, namely, a nation in arms 
animated by intense enthusiasm, and an organising genius in the 
person of Carnot to form them into a disciplined army. Never- 
theless, had we but possessed that organisation for war, which 
has been so conspicuously absent in our history, there is no 
doubt that the allied army could have marched straight on Paris 
in 1793 and ended the war at a blow before the revolutionary 
troops had had time to organise. That opportunity was not to 
come again for twenty years, and for that the want of system 
and of preparation for war, and the ignorance of war which induced 
the Government to waste 80,000 lives in the West Indies and to 
send an ill-disciplined, ill-trained, ill-fed and ill-clothed army to 
Flanders, are alone responsible. This campaign was one long 
series of disasters. ‘‘ It was,” said the Duke of Wellington, “ of 
great value to myself, as it taught me what not todo.” It is 
recorded that British officers were so ignorant of their duties 
that Austrian officers had to instruct them in the method of 
placing outposts, 

As to our subsequent conduct of the war, it was characterised 
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by the same ignorance, mismanagement and want of preparation. 
Of innumerable military expeditions to the West Indies, to 
Sicily, to Corsica, to Toulon, to the Balearic Islands, to Egypt, 
to Denmark and the Low Countries, very few were successful, 
many were disastrous, some were disgraceful. By far the 
greater number could have in the nature of things no material 
effect on the course of the struggle, and the truth is that nobody 
in the history of this world has ever mismanaged a war so com- 
pletely as our greatest statesman, the younger Pitt. It is often 
said, and the assertion is to some degree supported by certain 
of Napoleon’s own words, that the expedition to the Peninsula 
caused the downfall of Napoleon and the liberation of Europe. 
That it did contribute to the result cannot be denied, but here 
again there is one aspect of the matter which is always over- 
looked. After Sir John Moore’s failure, an expedition was sent 
out under Wellington in 1809. The latter maintained himself 
in Portugal and kept the French forces occupied for more than 
three years, during which time Napoleon was at peace with 
every other Power, and yet practically ignored Wellington’s 
existence, to this degree that he never considered it worth while 
to repair to Spain in person nor to employ all the resources at 
his disposal to overwhelm the English. To crown all, he, in 
1812, actually undertook the invasion of Russia with half a 
million of men, leaving the English in undisputed possession of 
Portugal from which every Frenchman had been driven. 

Many things contributed to the downfall of Napoleon, but the 
main factor was emphatically not the British Army or Navy, but 
the destruction of the Grand Army in Russia, followed by the levée 
en masse of the German peoples. Now this is a point which deserves 
attention, for our army which had in former wars been the main- 
stay of coalitions failed us hopelessly at the commencement of the 
struggle, and was only enabled to take a share in the final phase, 
through the fact that Napoleon chose to invade Russia with half 
a million men, when he might at any time have crushed Wellington 
with a fraction of that number. During the Waterloo campaign 
the British Army gained an increased reputation through the fact 
that it bore the brunt of the fighting at Quatre Bras and Waterloo; 
it was, however, in point of numbers as compared with those of 
its allies, inferior to former armies employed on the Continent. 
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Now, if there is a lesson from our past history which stands out 
clearer than all others, it is that victory rests finally not in ships, 
not in arming the civil population to resist invasion, but in main- 
taining an army to fight on the Continent which must be in point 
of efficiency, if not in numbers, the mainstay of a coalition organised 
to fight that nation which menaces the balance of ‘power in Europe. 
The truth is that we did not play this part during the 
Napoleonic wars, nor are we ready to play the same part now. 
We were saved then by the reckless ambitions of a man who 
believed himself superhuman: and then only after a struggle 
which brought us to the verge of ruin. Do we imagine that ina 
future war we can rely on snatching victory from the false policy 
and divided aims of a Louis XIV. or from the mad schemes of a 
world-conquering despot. Is there any comparison between these 
and the brains of the German General Staff which crushed the 
whole regular army of France in a month, and was at the gates of 
Vienna within a few weeks of the outbreak of war? If this be 
the only means by which eventual success can be obtained, the 
whole question of universal service must be viewed in a different 
light. It may be objected that an army under a compulsory service 
system cannot be employed on foreign service. This is a mere 
quibble which is only due to gross ignorance of the actions of other 
nations. No country goes to war with the intention of fighting 
on its own territory if it can be avoided. On the contrary every 
effort is made to gain a start in mobilisation and deployment, so 
as to transfer the scene of operations at the outset to the enemy’s 
territory. Or do those who argue thus really think there is an 
essential difference between transferring your troops to a foreign 
land by means of one to two hours’ steaming, and of crossing 
a mountain range which marks the frontier between two hostile 
countries. Both Japan and Russia have compulsory service, yet 
in the late war the one transferred her troops across some hun- 
dreds of miles of sea to Corea, and the other brought her troops 
four thousand miles from Russia to the furthest confines of Asia. 
Nor are the sacrifices required of other nations demanded of 
us. From 150,000 to 200,000 men to be landed either in Belgium 
or in France at the outbreak of war would probably be sufficient 
to secure the balance of power under any conceivable circum- 
stances. The balance of power means for us the independence 
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of Holland and Belgium and the integrity of France. A 
dangerous situation may ensue from any war in Western 
Europe. The rivalry which has existed ever since 1870 between 
Germany and France has been the most disquieting note in 
European politics, and whether this situation be solved finally 
by war or by a rapprochement between the two countries, the 
result will be equally serious for Great Britain. It can hardly 
be doubted that in any naval war with Germany, the latter would 
be compelled in self-defence to try to secure the mouth of the 
Baltic, but the infringement of Danish territory is comparatively 
unimportant beside that of Belgium, and yet it is well known 
that both in France and Belgium military opinion considers that, 
in the event of war, the French defences on the eastern frontier 
will be turned by a flanking movement through Luxemburg and 
Southern Belgium. The Belgian General Ducarne considers that 
this movement will be undertaken by six or eight army corps, 
while a holding attack is made all along the line from Verdun to 
Belfort. The situation, according to the eminent French military 
writer, General Bonnal, wil! be as follows: Both nations on 
mobilisation will place from 800,000 to 900,000 men in the first 
line out of a total of some 3,000,000 armed men. The eastern 
frontier is only 125 miles in length, and it is in any case impos- 
sible to maintain a greater number on this front, even were they 
ready in time. Owing to the strength of the French frontier a 
frontal attack would provide little chance of success, and the 
whole teaching of modern war is that the envelopment of one or 
both flanks of an enemy provides the only hope of victory. It 
is the manoeuvre of Sadowa, of Sedan, and of Mukden. It is 
universally admitted that the flank to be enveloped must be the 
northern one, owing to various reasons, the chief of which is that 
it provides the shortest route to Paris. During the fortnight 
which will elapse between the order for mobilisation and the first 
engagements on the frontier, the Belgian Army will, it is believed, 
endeavour to save its face; it will leave garrisons in the Meuse 
fortresses and withdraw behind the defences of Antwerp. 

Now conceive the situation from the German point of view. 
Rumours of every kind will be flying about, uncertainty as to the 
attitude of Holland and Belgium, and other Powers will prevail. 

To gain a great victory at the outset everything will point to 
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the necessity of pouring troops through Belgium and fighting 
a great battle under circumstances the most disadvantageous for 
the enemy. In modern war everything may depend upon the 
result of the first general action. The Germans have always laid 
stress on the perfection of mobilisation arrangements, on strate- 
gical railways and facilities forstrategicaldeployment. Forthem 
success means the initiative at the commencement of the struggle. 
And if it be urged that nations are after all bound by treaties, 
and that the moral sense of a nation will prevent the violation of 
neutral territory, self-defence would be urged as justification 
for such action. It is a melancholy fact that might is right 
in war, and it is safer to assume that Germany in a war either 
with England or with France would invade Denmark or Belgium. 
Itis not a large step from marching your troops through a neutral 
State to incorporating that State in your Empire, especially if self- 
interest demands it, and a successful war with France would pre- 
cipitate the absorption of the Netherlands into Germany. Any 
war in which Germany is victorious must constitute the gravest 
peril to the independence of thesecountries. If our people could 
only realise the danger involved by a German occupation of 
Antwerp, if they could only realise that the mouth of the Scheldt 
is very nearly as important to us as the mouth of the Thames, 
we should hear less about the defence of our coasts, as if the 
beginning and end of our duty were the preservation of our own 
hearths and homes. History may be misunderstood, but it 
cannot lie, and the fact that we have had to fight over and over 
again to prevent Belgium falling into the hands of a great naval 
Power should be sufficient to warn us of the danger to our own 
interests, even if we were not bound by the most solemn pledges 
to preserve its neutrality. 

It is calculated by General Bonnal that the turning movement 
through Belgium will occupy twenty days at least from the out- 
break of war, and a work has lately been written by a French 
officerin which the author has attempted to show that the war 
will be decided by the result of the first great battle in Lorraine. 
Modern wars show very clearly that the first action is all impor- 
tant. Under these circumstances the réle of a National British 
Army is tolerably plain. Based on the sea, the effect of 150,000 men 
on the flank of any German advance, and supported by the Dutch 
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and Belgian forces, would be incalculable and probably sufficient 
to secure the abandonment of any scheme involving the violation 
of Belgian territory. This is the one essential demanded by 
history, by strategy and by the present situation in Europe. 
Whether our present striking force comes up to these requirements 
we will not stay to inquire; we know it will be largely composed 
of Militiamen and of Reservists, and its maintenance at the seat 
of war will involve sacrifices for which our resources are insuffi- 
cient, nor is it intended at present to send out the whole force at 
once. We know that trouble is almost certain to break out in 
India and in Egypt should we be involved in a European war. 
Also, we may well ask: “‘ Would any Government dare to send 
out such an expedition to Belgium at the outbreak of war as long 
as the enemy’s fleet had not been destroyed, if it thereby denuded 
the country of regular troops?”’ Thereis noshirking the issues, 
and if such are our requirements we are bound to ask ourselves 
whether any system except compulsory service will enable us to 
meet them. It requires but little knowledge of history to realise 
that in view of the numbers of modern ‘armies, we are far less 
ready to fight on the Continent than we were in 1793. We who 
failed against the raw levies of the Convention of France—are we 
ready to fight the machine forged by Moltke and Von Roon? 

At the bottom of all our trouble is the general ignorance of 
history and of war. The emergency is one of which no one can 
gauge the gravity. But if the nation is to realise the situation, 
its leading men must realise it first. Some national service party 
must appear to raise the cry for universal service, and a full com- 
prehension of the nature of the war that is coming must be 
obtained. For we in England know nothing of these things. 
Our “sheltered people,’ who whined over the trumpery casualty 
lists of South Africa and were aghast when they read of the 
slaughter in Manchuria, must realise that these are but child’s 
play compared with what they will be called upon to endure in a 
life and death struggle on the Continent of Europe. The coming 
struggle will resemble such wars as those of 1812, 1813, and 1814. 
It will require the same efforts as the War of Liberation in 
Germany, the Franco-German, and the American Civil War 
required. But what would our people say if they read in their 
daily paper of a Battle of Borodino, with its 75,000 killed and 
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wounded; of a Leipsic, with its 92,000; or the Battles of the 
Wilderness, with their 60,000? War has never come to us as it 
has come to Continental nations. We are proud of the traditions 
of our Army—of the records of Albuera and of Waterloo, but they 
were regular soldiers who fought there. It was otherwise at 
Méckern, in 1813, where the Landwehrmen of Prussia, armed 
largely with scythes and farm implements, after enduring a loss 
of 50 per cent., broke and routed the veterans of Marmont. It 
was otherwise at La Fére Champenoise, in 1814, where the French 
peasants in their sabots stood in squares to be annihilated by 
artillery, though repeatedly summoned to surrender. It was 
otherwise with the American volunteers, who suffered losses in 
battle without parallel in history—who fell at the “ slaughter- 
pen” of Fredericksburg and the “‘ death-angle”’ of Spottsylvania. 
Do we suppose that we are to be spared the sacrifices which every 
other nation has been called upon to endure, or that we can again 
resort to the pitiful expedient of subsidising coalitions to fight 
for us? To whom much is given, of him shall much be required, 
and we have received our warning in South Africa and our 
example in Japan. But we shut our eyes to things which are 
written in blood upon our history. It is harder to advance 
against an enemy under cover, under the fire of magazine rifles, 
machine guns, and shrapnel, than it was to stand firm on the 
tidge of Waterloo with the round shot crashing through the 
ranks, Yet, instead of realising this, our failures in South Africa 
have been ascribed to any cause but the true one. Neither 
our generals nor our people had grasped the necessity for great 
sacrifice of life in war; and although the resources for making 
good such sacrifices were lacking, we have not yet adopted the 
only remedy. Our pessimists who speak of degeneration are as 
contemptible as our boasters and our peace-at-any-price poli- 
ticlans. We are no more degenerate than any other nations, 
certainly not nearly so degenerate as Prussia was in 1806; nor is 
anything in our history one-tenth as disgraceful as the wholesale 
capitulations and surrenders which marked the Campaign of Jena. 
It is not generally thought that we were degenerate in 1841, 
yet the story of the first Afghan War is one beside which the 
most ‘‘regrettable incidents”’ in South Africa sink into insignifi- 
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Abraham Lincoln, realising his ignorance of the principles of war, 
used to spend his nights in studying Clausewitz. It is probably 
too much to hope that our statesmen will ever burn the midnight 
oil in this manner. Indeed, it may be doubted whether any of 
them have even heard of that author. But, at least, if respon- 
sible organs of the press do their duty, and cease to make the 
nation ridiculous in the eyes of Europe by magnifying every 
paltry rearguard action and affair of outposts into a great battle, 
and with the aid of the few statesmen worthy of the name yet 
left to us, it may be hoped that the British public, which has 
up to the present been faintly stirred by the thought of danger 
to its own hearths and homes, may realise that it possesses 
besides these an empire containing some 400,000,000 souls for 
whom it is responsible. That, further, it is the plain duty of 
Great Britain to preserve the independence of nations which it 
has guaranteed by the most solemn pledges, and the balance of 
power in Europe which is necessary to its national existence; 
that in order to do so it will have to fight on its old battle- 
grounds on the Continent. And if this is not enough to stir the 
spirit of the race to organise its resources for war, it can only be 
said that as Prussia was in 1806, so are we now, and the result 
will be another Jena—either on land or on sea—followed by 
wholesale surrenders and capitulations of fortresses without 
firing a shot. And if we do at some distant date emerge from 
that degradation, it will be by passing through a period of shame 
and dishonour such as the Prussians endured, and learning, as 
they have learned, the lesson of affliction which has made them 
the nation in arms and the dominant Power in Europe. 
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Ir would have been interesting to hear a discourse from the 
famous Swedish Chancellor Oxenstiern—who exhorted his son to 
observe with how little wisdom the world was governed—on the 

relations existing between the Parliament of England and the 
Government of India, as revealed in recent legislation. [ am not 
: referring to the particular provisions of the Indian Councils Bill, 
which may prove, for anything I am concerned to show to the con- 
trary, models of sagacious statecraft. I mean that I should like 
to have heard what the Chancellor had to say about a constitu- 
tional system under which a sovereign House of Commons, chosen 
by a mere majority of electors, ninety-nine hundredths of whom 
probably do not know between what degrees of latitude lies the 
country that extends from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
prescribes the government to be applied to 300,000,000 human 
beings, radically divided among themselves by race, character, 
- language, religion, and custom. Not only has the United King- 
L ' dom managed its own affairs under various forms of this parlia- 
mentary system for more than two centuries, during which its 
population, wealth, and influence in the Councils of Europe, have 
vastly increased, but for over fifty years it has continued under 
it to conduct the government of India in peace and good order. 
The question therefore naturally arises whether a success so 
striking is to be ascribed tothe “‘ wisdom” inherent in the system 
itself, which ought to make it deserving of universal application, 
or to peculiar circumstances, including good fortune, the genius 
of individuals, and a certain capacity for empire in the dominant 
tace, all of which may have combined to overcome the difficulties 
actually created by the constitutional machinery. In other 
words, how far is the system of English party government com- 
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patible with the consolidation, or even the continued existence 
of the British Empire ? 

De Tocqueville maintained that there was no such thing as 
the English “Constitution.” He used the word as applying to 
Constitutions defined by written documents and limited by fixed 
outlines, as if none other existed; but it is evident that, to go 
back to what would generally be called pre-Constitutional times, 
a Constitution of some sort must have been required in England 
to afford even a primé facie justification for the impeachment and 
execution of Strafford. As there has been (with the short excep- 
tion of the Commonwealth) no real break in the continuity of our 
history, our existing constitutional arrangements are plainly the 
growth of elementary conditions existing before the parliamentary 
régime was evolved out of the Revolution of 1688; and the 
ingenuity of political philosophers has been perplexed to discover 
what is the true theory of a Constitution, of great antiquity, but 
the nature of which can be gathered only from modern practice. 
The most opposite opinions have been advanced upon this point. 
Montesquieu held—and his reasoning was generally accepted 
through the eighteenth century—that, in England, sovereignty 
was rightly divided between the legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers.* In themiddle of the nineteenth century, it was argued 
on the contrary by Bagehot that the essential character of the 
English Constitution lay in the practical fusion of the Legislative 
with the Executive. This conclusion has now been enforced, illus- 
trated, and extended by a political philosopher of great learning 
and acuteness, observing, like Montesquieu, the working of the 
English Constitution from the outside. Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell 
is an American, bred in the atmosphere of democratic self- 
government, and admirably qualified by temper and training to 
reason accurately on the political facts that come under his notice. 
Starting from the principles that Bagehot established, rather by 
shrewd mother-wit than by scientific reflection, he has worked 
out a theory of the English Constitution which may be said to 
hinge on the following points: 


* Montesquieu says, in so many words, that he derives his universal prin- 
ciples of what is necessary for a constitution which has political liberty for its 
object solely from observation of the English Constitution. sprit des Lois, 
Libre xi. chap. v. 
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1. It is based upon party and by the law of its nature tends 
to accentuate party.* 

2. The successful working of the party system depends on 
the unity of the Cabinet—in other words on “‘a Committee of the 
party that has a majority in the House of Commons.” f 

Finally, Mr. Lowell’s reasoning has had the good fortune to 
win the approval of an English philosopher, eminent among his 
contemporaries and countrymen for his calm and balanced judg- 
ments on political affairs, Mr. Albert Dicey, author of The Law of 
ihe Constitution. Hence it will be seen that the view of the 
English Constitution held by Montesquieu is directly opposed to 
that held by Mr. Bagehot, Mr. Lowell, and Mr. Dicey. 

Equally distinct and equally characteristic is the temper of 
mind in which each of these distinguished observers passes judg- 
ment on the merits of the English parliamentary system as a mode 
of government. Montesquieu, contemplating it from outside, 
and in a purely philosophical mood, regards it as a system 
approaching perfection as nearly as is possible in human affairs, 
but says confidently that it will come to an‘end “when the Legis- 
lature becomes more corrupt than the Executive.” { Bagehot 
does not profess to write as a philosopher, but looks on the Con- 
stitution at work, with an amused and cynical air, as a form of 
government suitable to the intelligence of his rather stupid 
countrymen. Mr. Lowell, like Montesquieu, judging the system 
from without, while admitting that it is as yet “too early to strike 
a final balance between the merits and defects of the party system 
in England,” § almost invariably eulogises its operation, especially 
when contrasted with the effects of the American Constitution. 
Mr. Dicey’s attitude towards it is peculiar, and may be described 
as an inversion of the experience of the prophet Balaam. While, 
at the outset of his article on the subject in the April number 
of the Quarterly Review, he bestows an almost unqualified blessing 
on Mr. Lowell’s theoretical reasoning, his own conclusion on the 
practical working of party government in England more nearly 
resembles a hearty curse: “Jt is a system which, as Mr. Lowell 
shows, has its merits; but political art, however great, will never 


* Lowell’s Government of England, vol. i. p. 443. 
t Ibid. vol, i. p. 54. t+ Esprit des Lois, Libre xi. chap. v. 
§ The Government of England, vol. i. p. 447. 
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be able to transform party conflicts, however subtly conducted, 
into a device for making partisanship perform the functions of 
patriotism.” * 

All four observers, beginning with Montesquieu, assume that 
the machinery of the Constitution, as each understands it, is 
practically identical with the life of the Constitution itself. Now 
to the lay mind it appears that this assumption involves a fallacy, 
which, when fully understood, goes far to explain the contradic- 
tion in their views as to the nature of the Constitution, and, while 
it largely undermines the optimism of Mr. Lowell’s reasoning, 
does something at the same time to relieve the depression created 
by Mr. Dicey’s just but rather despondent account of the evils 
inherent in the party system. The latter says that Bagehot’s 
reasoning “ put an end to the literary theory of the Constitution; 
it freed the world, in other words, from the doctrine propounded 
by Montesquieu and popularised with us by Blackstone, that 
English freedom and English prosperity depended on a subtle, 
and in truth almost inconceivable, balance and separation of 
powers, under which the executive authority of the Crown, the 
legislative authority of the Houses of Parliament, and the judicial 
authority of the Courts were played off against one another, and 
somehow secured to each citizen his individual freedom.” f Is 
this the right way of stating the problem? I think not. Montes- 
quieu’s view of the effect of the English Constitution, as it existed 
in his day, seems to me perfectly correct. The Parliamentary 
system in the eighteenth century was the product of the Civil 
War of the seventeenth century and the Revolution of 1688, and 
in it there was a perpetual struggle between the legislative and 
executive powers, with an occasional intervention on the part of 
the judiciary, for the exclusive exercise of the prerogative. In 
a House of Commons elected by a very limited popular franchise, 
George III., as the legitimated wielder of the powers of the Crown, 
was always at odds with the Whig aristocracy, the chief represen- 
tatives of the Parliament which had entrusted the employment of 
the prerogative to the Hanoverian dynasty. No one was quite 
certain where the sovereign authority lay ; but at any rate, in such 
a conflict of powers, there was no question that the liberty of the 
individual was secured according to the principle defined by 

* Quarterly Review for April 1909, p. 627. Tt Ibid. p. 606. 
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Montesquieu; “La liberté politique, dans un citoyen, est cette 
tranquillité d’esprit qui provient de opinion que chacun a de 
sa sireté; et, pour qu’on ait cette liberté, il faut que le gouverne- 
ment soit tel qu’un citoyen ne puisse pas craindre un autre 
citoyen.” * 

Montesquieu assumed that the English Constitution, as he 
observed its working, would endure until “‘ the legislature became 
more corrupt than the executive.” In this of course he was 
wrong. The Reform Bill of 1832 put an end to the aristocratic 
régime which had prevailed during the eighteenth century, and 
placed the sovereign power beyond all question in a House of 
Commons elected by a genuinely popular franchise. When 
Bagehot came to make his observations on the working of the 
English Constitution, the old aristocratic party system had 
adapted itself to the new democratic conditions of things for about 
a generation; and he himself allows, in the Preface to the second 
edition of his book on the English Constitution, that his reflections 
are derived from watching the working of Parliamentary govern- 
ment mainly during the Ministry of Lord Palmerston, and before 
the introduction of the Reform Bill of 1867. That is to say, his 
view of the Constitution covered a state of things in which the 
newly enfranchised electors were still unconscious of their power, 
while the ruling classes enjoyed all the advantages derived from 
a knowledge of the arts of Party government as they had been 
practised since the Revolution of. 1688. From that point of 
observation he came to the following conclusions: that the 
governing power in the Constitution was centred in the House of 
Commons; that the instrument of government by the House of 
Commons was the Cabinet; and that the working of the Cabinet 
system was successful because the democratic electors to the 
House of Commons were as yet content to accept the guidance 
of aristocratic leaders. To use his own picturesque, though 
unscientific phraseology, England was still a ‘‘ deferential” nation. 
From beginning to end of his little treatise on the Constitution, 
there is scarcely a word said about the connection between Cabinet 
Government and party organisation, which forms the basis of the 
reasoning of his follower and disciple, Mr. Lowell. 

As Bagehot’s view of the working of the Constitution is taken 
* Esprit des Lois, Libre xi. chap. vi. 
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from the beginning of the Parliamentary régime introduced by 
the Reform Bill of 1832, so Mr. Lowell’s is determined by the 
complete development of that democratic movement. 


An attempt [he says] to study it [the English Government] at any salient 
epoch cannot be valueless ; and the present is a salient epoch, for the nation has 
now enjoyed something very near to manhood suftrage in the boroughs for forty 
years, and throughout the country more than twenty years, a period long 
enough for democracy to produce its primary if not its ultimate effects.* 


And how extraordinary is the difference between his point of 
view and Bagehot’s! Where the attention of the latter is fixed 
almost entirely on the temper of the individuals who com- 
pose the House of Commons and the electorate, and while his 
reflections are those of a man of the world calculating the 
motives of other men acting in a state of complete freedom, the 
American philosopher is concerned not less exclusively with 
the study of political machinery, and he makes scarcely any 
attempt to estimate the moral effects of this machinery on the 
society which employs it as an instrument not only of self- 
government, but also of Empire. It is enough for Mr. Lowell 
to note the effects of the extension of the suffrage on the 
system of Party government, as revealed either in the working 
of the various Departments of the Executive, or in the course of 
legislation in the House of Commons, or in the character of the 
‘“‘wire-pulling” arts required for the manipulation of the 
electorate. His eyes are for ever bent on the closure and the 
caucus, machinery of which Bagehot never dreamed when he 
wrote his account of the working of the English Constitution. 

I venture to think that some of Mr. Lowell’s reasoning on 
the nature of the English Constitution is superficial. Wishing to 
prove that the Party system is really inherent in the nature of 
the Constitution, he argues as follows: 


In England the party system is no more in accord with the strictly legal 
institutions, with King, Lords, and Commons, than it is elsewhere; but it is 
in absolute harmony with those conventions, which, although quite unknown, to 
the law, make up the actual working constitution of the State. It is in harmony 
with them because they were created by the warfare of parties, were evolved 
out of party life. Government by a responsible ministry was not the inevitable 
consequence of the long struggle between the House of Commons and the 


* The English Government, vol. i. p. 5. 
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Crown. Some other means might very well have been devised for taking the 
executive power out of the personal control of the King. It was rather the 
result of the condition of the House itself ; for it is inconceivable that this form 
of Government should have appeared if Parliament had not been divided into 
Whigs and Tories.* 


No doubt. But how did Parliament come to be divided into 
Whigs and Tories? Surely, by the long antecedent struggle be- 
tween the House of Commons and the Crown. There is nothing 
‘absolute’ about those “conventions” of Party government of 
which Mr. Lowell speaks. Party government under Walpole was, 
in some respects, different from what it was under the younger 
Pitt, and of course very different from what it was under Lord 
Palmerston. As it was evolved from the Constitution by political 
circumstances acting upon the legal elements of King, Lords, 
and Commons, so, we are entitled to reason, it might, by the 
operation of other circumstances, disappear from the Constitu- 
tion, or, at least, be so greatly restricted in its range, as to be no 
longer, what Mr. Lowell evidently considers it, co-extensive with 
the Constitution. The interesting point for consideration is 
whether these circumstances are making their appearance. Mr. 
Lowell himself is witness that they are. He says: “If the exis- 
tence of a responsible ministry normally involves government by 
Party it also requires, as a condition of success, that there should 
be only two Parties.” + But, as everybody can see, there are at 
present four organised parties in the House of Commons, the two 
historic Parties, the Labour Party, and the Irish Nationalists. 
Unless therefore a governing majority can be alternately formed 
out of the two historic Parties sufficiently strong to be able to 
ignore the action of any Party but that of the regular Oppo- 
sition in the conduct of Parliamentary business, it is evident, 
looking merely to mechanism, that all the machinery of the Con- 
stitution described by Mr. Lowell is likely to collapse. 

The same result might be reached by another road, namely, 
by the conversion of Party government, which, in its origin, was 
primarily an aristocratic instrument for the attainment of Con- 
stitutional power, into a democratic instrument of social corrup- 
tion. Bagehot understood very well that this might be one of 
the consequences of a wide extension of the suffrage. He wrote 


* The English Government, vol. i. p. 442. t+ Ibid. p. 444. 
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his account of the Constitution in the period following the first 
Reform Bill, while the newly enfranchised electorate were still 
unconscious of the power that had been placed in their hands, 
and he regarded the Cabinet, when actually at work, as a veiled 
mode of aristocratic government. But when the Reform Bill of 
1867 had been in operation for a few years, he noted fresh ten- 
dencies in the machinery of the Constitution, and commented on 
them in the following striking passage of the Preface to his second 
edition: 

A statesman ought to show his own nature, and talk in a palpable way what 
is to him important truth. And so he will both guide and benefit the nation. 
But if, especially at a time when great ignorance has an unusual power in 
public affairs, he chooses to accept and reiterate the decisions of that ignorance, 
he is only the hireling of the nation, and does little save hurt it. 

I shall be told that this is very obvious, and that everybody knows that two 
and two make four, and that there is no use in inculcating it. But I answer 
that the lesson is not observed in fact ; people do not do their political sums so, 
Of all our political dangers, the greatest, I conceive, is that they will neglect the 
lesson. Iu plain English, what I fear is that both our political parties will bid 
for the support of the working man ; that both of them will promise to do as he 
likes if he will only tell them what it is; that, as he now holds the casting vote 
in our affairs, both parties will beg and pray him to give that vote to them. I 
can conceive of nothing more corrupting or worse for a set of poor ignorant 
people than that two combinations of well-taught and rich men should con- 
stantly offer to defer to their decision, and compete for the office of executing it. 
Vox populi will be Vow diaboli if it is worked in that manner.* 


Mr. Lowell has had the opportunity, which Bagehot had not, 
of seeing that this is the manner in which the Party system is 
actually worked. His treatise shows that, with every extension 
of the suffrage, the bonds of Party discipline become more rigid, 
and thatthis, and not any philosophical providence, is the reason 
of the omnipotence of the Cabinet in the conduct of our affairs. 
If the Cabinet is, superficially, the Committee of the majority of 
the House of Commons, the House of Commons itself (in spite 
of what Mr. Lowell argues to the contrary) is, or tends to become, 
the Committee of the caucus. In order to secure Party supre- 
macy, as reflected in a majority of the House of Commons, it is 
necessary for the Party leaders to depend upon those who work 
the machinery of the constituencies, and whose main business it 
is to invent such an appearance of principle in their cause as will 

* The English Constitution (1904), pp. xxii.-xxiii. 
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be likely to catch the votes of a numerical majority of the 
electors. Hence,sofar from statesmen talking (or at least acting 
upon) what is to them “important truth,” we know quite well 
that Mr. Asquith, the head of the Cabinet, was obliged three 
years ago to surrender what he held to be the principles of justice 
in obedience to the dictates of the Trade Unions. It is matter 
of common notoriety that he is unable to carry out the measures 
that he conceives to be necessary for the defence of the country, 
in consequence of the opposition of a section of his Cabinet which 
always keeps its eye fixed on the supposed inclinations of the 
electoral majority; while at the present moment he is arguing, 
in the pettifogging style of a lawyer who holds a party brief, on 
behalf of a revolutionary scheme of taxation, the incidence of 
which his own recently recorded words show that he thinks 
to be unjust. Mr. Lowell, who looks on these things from 
outside, can observe them, on the “suave mari magno” 
principle, with equanimity; but we Englishmen, who actually 
live under the Constitution which he is only concerned to 
describe, may perhaps be pardoned if our feelings towards it 
are less philosophical. 

Again, in the opinion of Mr. Lowell, the lines that divide the 
two governing parties must not be confused with the lines of the 
Constitution itself. ‘As Professor Dicey has put it,” he says, 
‘“‘ parties must be divided upon real differences, which are im- 
portant, but not fundamental.”* Can that be said of the 
present working of the English Party system? On the contrary, 
at the last General Election the appeal to the voters was not 
made upon any real difference of principle, but upon phrases 
calculated to stir up Party prejudice and passion in ignorant 
minds. It was said that the “ Tories” were in favour of “slavery ”’; 
that the “Liberals” were opposed to the “extravagance” to 
which their opponents were naturally inclined; and though there 
was doubtless a difference of policy involved in the opposing 
views held about Free Trade and Fiscal Reform, this question 
was presented to the electors as if the one Party were the de- 
fenders of the “big loaf” against the other which was doing its 
best or worst to bring back the “little.” Clap-trap like this 
proved sufficient to procure the return of the existing majority 

* The English Government, vol. i. p. 438. 
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of the House of Commons; but when the House of Commons got 
to actual work it was at once seen that parties were divided upon 
differences not only “important,” but “fundamental.” The 
issues actually raised by the Cabinet have included the abolition 
of the House of Lords, the Disestablishment and Disendowment 
of the Church, and the repeal of the Act of Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. Evidently then, the working of the Party 
system has brought us within view of “ vital matters,’’ which are 
‘admitted to be revolutionary,” and which, if carried to a con- 
clusion in the manner desired by the most powerful portion of 
the Radical Party, must involve the disappearance of the Con- 
stitution itself. 

If we try to realise the extent to which the character of the 
English Constitution has changed since the time of Bagehot, and 
to describe the nature of the change in the common-sense un- 
technical language he was accustomed to use, it seems to me that 
we arrive at a result something like this. We are no doubta 
self-governing nation, in the sense that power ultimately lies 
with the great body of the people. But then, as Bagehot 
puts it, 

The most intellectual men are moved quite as much by the circumstances 
which they are used to as by their own will. The active voluntary part of a 
man is very small, and if it were not economised by a sleepy kind of habit, its 
results would be null. We could not do every day out of our own heads all we 
have to do. We should accomplish nothing, for all our energies would be 
frittered away in minor attempts at petty improvement. One man, too, would 
go off from the known track in one direction, and one in another ; so that when 
a crisis came requiring massed combination, no two men would be near enough 
to act together. It is the dull traditional habit of mankind that guides most 
men’s actions, and is the steady frame in which each new artist must set the 
picture that he paints.* 


Here we have a description of the perhaps permanent order 
of human nature, and certainly of English nature to-day. The 
great body of the people in politics, as in everything else where 
personal interests are not immediately concerned, are spectators 
rather than actors. They are fascinated with the picture of 
human action, as it is presented to them every morning in their 
halfpenny newspapers. As regards the management of their own 
political affairs, their attitude is accurately typified by that of 

* English Constitution (1904), p. 9. 
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the enormous crowds that attend matches at cricket or football. 
These support the game with their gate-money, and a very large 
number of them have a stake in the issue of the game through 
their bets; but they take no active part in it. So the actual 
self-government of the English people in home, foreign, and 
imperial politics is restricted to a kind of dreamy, epicurean, 
contemplation; while they delegate all active intervention in the 
same to their representative, the Cabinet of the moment. Now 
in Bagehot’s time the Cabinet stood for what he calls the 
“dignified parts” of the Constitution, in other words its aristo- 
cratic conditions; but in our time,as Mr. Lowell shows, it stands 
for the democratic machinery evolved, out of the Party system, 
to suit the needs of those who are engaged in professional politics. 
When public opinion has exercised its single function of handing 
over the government at a General Election to one party or the 
other, its control of the action of the resulting Cabinet, so long 
as the Parliamentary majority supporting the Cabinet can hold 
together, amounts to almost nothing. It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that, for a considerable term of years, under the Party 
system, a nation may be governed in a way contrary to its 
own desires, the only remedy lying in a reversal of legislation 
when the people has once more had an opportunity of declaring 
its mind after another General Election. 

Did this mode of government affect simply the internal 
arrangements of society, it might be endured. Gross injustice to 
classes and individuals would doubtless result from it, but this 
would have been the fault of the laziness and apathy of the nation 
itself, which would have to admit that 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Do make us plagues to scourge us. 


But England, as a self-governing nation, has other things to regu- 
late besides its home business. It has to take part in the councils 
of Europe, dealing with affairs of essential importance both to 
its own position as a Great Power and to the independence of 
smaller nations which it is pledged by treaty to protect; and it 
is responsible for the good government of India, and in a minor 
degree of Egypt, besides having the ultimate voice in treaties 
vital to the fortunes of the great Colonial Dominions of the Crown. 
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All these matters again involve considerations relating to the 
very safety and prosperity of the nation itself; yet all of them 
are in the control of a Cabinet whose existence depends on 
the observance of the most rigid rules of Party discipline. We 
have but to reflect for a moment on the state of the ruling Party, 
and we shall see that the Cabinet is divided against itself on such 
a first principle of national existence as the expenditure required 
for the supremacy of the Navy, and that its necessary freedom 
of Imperial action is hampered by the meddlesome attempts of 
many of its supporters to interfere in the House of Commons with 
those who are immediately responsible for the government of 
India. I think it must be clear to most reflecting minds that a 
political system which, in the natural course of evolution, has 
been brought to a point where parties are divided upon differ- 
ences in home affairs not only “important” but “ fundamental,” 
is @ fortiori ill qualified to deal with problems in which errors of 
opinion must prove fatal to the preservation of Empire. 

These considerations are sufficient to undermine, as I have said, 
the optimism of those who think with Mr. Lowell that the life of 
the English Constitution is bound up with Party government. I 
subscribe to all that Mr. Dicey has so well said concerning the 
evils produced by the working of the system as it actually exists, 
and above all to his conclusion that “ political art will never be 
able to transform party conflicts, however subtly conducted, into 
a device for making partisanship perform the functions of patriot- 
ism.”’ History furnishes a striking example of the truth of his 
reflections. There was a time when ancient Athens reached a 
point of social development at which individual ease and enjoy- 
ment seemed the most precious of earthly possessions. Political con- 
flict became to her one of her merely intellectual pleasures, There 
was nothing that her citizens enjoyed more than to listen to a 
good oratorical set-to in the Ecclesia between the peace-at-any- 
price party of the aristocratic Eubulus and the party of the 
“¢jingo” rhetoricians who did the business for the opposite side. 
A decree of the people, after all parties had finished their talk, 
disposed of the matter immediately in hand, and there was no 
necessity of thinking for the future. Politics were, in fact, on the 
same level of reality in the minds of the citizens as their religious 
‘‘pageants,” their discussions about abstruse points of meta- 
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physics, the esthetic squabbles between their Realists and Impres- 
sionists (who were doubtless active, though we do not hear of 
them), and the chances of their representatives at the Olympic 
Games; but when any question arose as to undergoing personal 
military service, or bearing the burden of taxation for the defence 
of their Empire, the Athenians had no ear for such far-off pos- 
sibilities. Meantime the King of Macedon was drilling his army, 
and one day, while they were being amused in the Ecclesia, the 
Athenians learned that he was interesting himself in a little inter- 
Hellenic religious difficulty about the Oracle of Delphi, which 
would require his presence, at the head of his troops, in the Pass 
of Thermopyle. A few years afterwards they were fighting for 
and losing their individual liberties at the battle of Cheronea. Is 
it not equally possible that, while our Cabinet are considering how 
many ‘‘Dreadnoughts” they can build, without actually losing 
the votes at the command of Sir John Brunner and Mr. Keir 
Hardie, some small international complication, involving the 
question, ‘‘ What is the German Fatherland?” may arise, which 
will cause the appearance of a German army and a German fleet 
in all the ports of Belgium and Holland ? 

Then comes the question: Are Mr. Dicey’s pessimistic con- 
clusions inevitable? If we hold (as Mr. Dicey in all the earlier 
part of his article seems to hold) with Mr. Lowell, that the 
English Constitution “‘is based upon party, and by the law of 
its nature tends to accentuate party,” I do not see what other 
result we can arrive at. But the Conservative ‘Party is by no 
means bound by its principles to accept this view of the Constitu- 
tion. Perhaps I may be allowed, without incurring the charge 
of egotism, to illustrate this point by opinions expressed anony- 
mously nearly thirty years ago. In an article in the Quarterly 
Review, for October 1881, on “ The Past and Future of the Con- 
servative Party,” the present writer was permitted to employ the 
high authority of that organ with the leaders of his Party to urge, 
in the face of their recent defeat, the necessity of placing before 
the constituencies a definite and progressive Conservative policy. 
The article said: ‘The only course which, in our opinion, is 
worthy of Conservative statesmen, and of the party which Lord 
Beaconsfield led, is to proclaim the outlines of a constructive policy, 
and to defend it boldly before the people.” This would in fact 
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have done what Bagehot said English statesmen ought to do, but 
what, since the first Reform Bill, Parliamentary leaders have 
almost always shrunk from doing. And on this principle the 
article traversed the entire view of the English Constitution, as 
now elaborated in Mr. Lowell’s treatise and embodied in the 
Liberal idea of Cabinet government, till it arrived finally at this 
conclusion : 


The nation is halting between two courses. One of these will lead to the 
expansion of society by the consolidation of the Empire; the other must end in 
the disintegration of the Empire through a war of classes. The Revolutionary 
Party have already beckoned the English people one step along the road that 
leads to the dissolution of society, while the rapid spread of communistic principles 
to Scotland, and even to England, and the readiness with which such principles 
are defended for party purposes by the Liberal press, show that the nation may 
be committed, in a moment of delusion, to a line of policy from which it will be 
impossible to retreat. At such a crisis is it well for the Conservative chiefs to 
keep silence? They have fought a good fight in the defensive position marked 
out for them by Peel since 1832, and have helped to make the transition from 
the old aristocratic régime to our own more popular form of government gradual 
and secure. But the existing situation is one that demands the genius not of a 
Peel, but of a Pitt or a Cecil. The aristocracy of England have no longer a 
monopoly of Parliamentary Government ; the State has withdrawn its protection 
from their agriculture ; but they are still the most powerful and popular leaders 
of society, because their countrymen understand that they have never subordi- 
nated the interests of the nation to those of their own order.* 


The gist of the policy recommended was that the Conservatives, 
in a policy tending to Imperial Federation, should revive the 
patriotic spirit of the legislation initiated by Pitt, Canning, and 
Huskisson, as opposed to the line of mere commercial individual- 
ism, adhered to more or less by both parties since the victory of 
Cobden’s Free Trade principles. That recommendation was not 
acted upon by the Conservative leaders. Two things interfered 
with its adoption. One was the development of the purely Party 
machinery of the English Constitution in the hands of Mr. Glad- 
stone, which led him inevitably to the policy of Home Rule for 
Treland, and rendered necessary to the Conservatives the con- 
tinuation, on more extended lines, of the exclusively defensive 
policy recommended by the great authority of Peel. But, after 
the second defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule scheme in 1895, 
another opportunity of constructive statesmanship offered itself 


* Quarterly Review, October 1881. 
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to the Conservatives, and was again neglected; though, thanks 
to the individual action of Mr. Chamberlain, as Secretary for the 
Colonies, broad and deep foundations were laid for the future 
development of Imperial institutions. 
I am bound to say that, in my opinion, the great leader of 
the Conservatives at that time was largely responsible for the 
failure to use for constructive purposes, on the lines initiated by 
his famous ancestor, Lord Burghley, the large majorities which 
the country gave him in 1895 and 1900. A more admirable 
exponent of Conservatism, in the defensive sense of the word, 
than the late Lord Salisbury never led the Party. It was the 
greatest of intellectual enjoyments to listen to the lucid statements 
of policy in which he was accustomed to place before his country- 
men a view of the foreign relations of England, or to the pungent 
sarcasms with which, in a few words of philosophical common 
sense, he could reduce to shrivelled paper the wind-bags of Radical 
domestic “‘ programmes.” But as a constructive statesman, deal- 
ing with democratic conditions, the turn of his genius imposed 
on him a serious disqualification: he was a political sceptic. 
Convinced that the Constitution of England had been hopelessly 
submerged, when the old aristocratic régime perished in 1832, he 
always seemed to me, judging from his utterances, to think that 
the only constitutional function left to his Party was to make the 
descent of the country to a level of pure democracy as gradual as 
possible. I remember an article of his in the Quarterly Review, in 
which he argued that the Conservatives were never in their right 
; place except asan Opposition. Even the Conservative victory of 
t 1874, and the triumphant recepticn accorded to Mr. Disraeli and 
a himself after their return from the Congress of Berlin, availed 
little to modify his attitude of aristocratic pessimism, which, 
indeed, seemed to obtain an ample justification in the national 
difficulties created by the electoral verdict of 1880. Hence, after 
the General Election in 1900, he made no attempt to extend the 
constructive Imperial policy initiated in the Colonial Office by 
Mr. Chamberlain ; in consequence of which inaction the differences 
of opinion between the merely administrative and the progressive 
elements in Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet led to the overwhelming defeat 
of the Conservative Party at the last General Election. Lord 


Salisbury, unequalled in his power of philosophical analysis, 
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failed, through his want of the poetical imagination possessed in 
so high a degree by Lord Beaconsfield, to perceive that the life of 
the English Constitution is something deeper and fuller than that 
of any single one of the elements, monarchical, aristocratic, or 
democratic, the fusion of which is the law of its existence. 

I need not, I trust, condescend to explain that I do not refer 
to opinions expressed as far back as 1881 with the idle vanity of 
claiming credit for a successful forecast of political events. My 
purpose is far different. It appears to me that we are again 
approaching a crisis in our national affairs which can be satisfac- 
torily surmounted only by the wise action of the Conservative 
Party. As I have endeavoured to prove in this paper, the Party 
system has broken down through the practical disappearance of 
one of the two great historical organisations, whose regular alter- 
nations of executive power have hitherto facilitated the working 
of Parliamentary government, and have allowed the machinery of 
the Constitution to accommodate itself to those necessary condi- 
tions of existence described by Mr. Dicey and Mr. Lowell. The 
Whigs might transform themselves into Liberals, and the Liberals 
go a long way in satisfying the ideals of the Radicals, without 
losing touch with their historical traditions. But now that old- 
time Radicalism has exhausted its ammunition, and what still 
calls itself the Liberal Party consists of a number of mutually 
antagonistic groups, which can only be held together by mechanical 
wire-pulling ; now that the only way of keeping up the necessary 
distinction between the two historic parties is by assuming differ- 
ences of opinion which are “fundamental ”’—the rules postulated 
for the “game” of Party government are, by Mr. Dicey’s admission 
at least, constitutionally inadmissible. If there is to be a true 
dichotomy of parties, the only genuine opposition is that of Im- 
perialists and Socialists, and it is, of course, inconceivable that, 
with such an alternation of Cabinets, the English Constitution 
could continue to exist. 

But if, as seems probable, after another General Election the 
Conservatives are once more returned to power witha substantial 
majority, a final opportunity will be given them for bringing the 
governing institutions of the country into harmony with its 
political requirements. Since the great defeat of the Party in 
1906, the organised intellect of true Conservatism has done much 
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to create in the constituencies a juster sense of the meaning 
of Imperial self-government. Conservative associations, and 
especially the Tariff Reformers, have worked hard to make the 
electors think, with the result that the Conservative Party at this 
moment probably approaches more nearly to Burke’s definition 
of what a Party ought to be—viz., “‘a body of men united to 
promote some principle on which they are all agreed’”—than at 
any period since the first Reform Bill. All Conservatives are 
agreed in their union to defend the fundamental institutions of 
the country ; if there is still a certain difference of opinion—con- 
stituting a weakness of organism—as to the right methods of 
defence, this arises from a defective perception, in a small but 
intellectually important section of the Party, of the change which 
Time has wrought in the life ofthe Constitution itself. The Free 
Trade Unionists, characteristically enough led by members of the 
House of Cecil, seem to be still disposed, like the late Lord 
Salisbury, to hold that the defensive attitude of Conservatism 
necessarily involves stationariness. They would take their stand 
upon the power of resistance always strongly developed in an 
aristocracy. Lord Robert Cecil, for example, resenting that in- 
stinctive movement in the constituencies which necessarily tends 
to reduce the position of a member of the House of Commons 
from a representative to a delegate, points out that there are many 
things besides the fiscal question before the country, and that it 
is more important to send to Parliament those who hold sound 
views on the question of religious education and the government 
of Ireland, than men who busy themselves primarily with the 
promotion of Tariff Reform, and dare to question those time- 
honoured axioms of Free Importation which have become almost 
a respectable Conservative institution. 

As an old soldier in the Conservative army, I venture, very 
respectfully, to ask Lord Robert Cecil, and those who agree with 
him, to consider the alternatives of Conservative policy in the 
strong light afforded by Mr. Lowell’s treatise, by the actual de- 
velopment of the Party system at home, and by the tendencies of 
opinionin the Empireatlarge. Ifon the one hand, Conservatives 
accept as true Mr. Lowell’s first principle, that “the English 
Constitution is based upon Party, and by the law of its nature 
tends to accentuate Party”; if, besides, they hold with him that 
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‘*it also requires, as a condition of success, that there shall be 
only two Parties”; if, finally, they are content to endorse the 
doctrine, so convenient for their opponents, that these two Parties 
must for ever consist of a Party of wise onward movement, which 
is the Liberal Party, and a Party of sheer resistance, whichis the 
Conservative Party; then the fears I expressed in 1881 will be 
confirmed, and it will be recognised that the two Parties which at 
the present moment confront each other in the House of Com- 
mons are in reality the Party of Revolution and the Party of 
Conservative Stagnation. By pretending that their policy is but 
the continuous development of the “‘ Liberal”’ principles inherited 
from their forefathers in 1832, the present Cabinet are endeavouring 
to blind the people to the real drift of their Budget legislation. 
That gigantic monument of tyranny and incompetence has, in fact, 
been hailed with enthusiasm nowhere but among the Parliamentary 
Socialists. Its authors intended to secure for themselves an 
electoral advantage by casting the whole burden of taxation upon 
classes naturally opposed to them in politics. But they had not 
the wisdom to foresee that the brewers and distillers, whom they 
meant to penalise, would be forced to defend themselves by raising 
the price of beer and spirits to an extent that will be severely felt 
among the masses in the electorate, and is certain to bring hardship 
and distress into many a poor working home; nor did they 
anticipate that their tyrannous over-taxation of land and accumu- 
lated wealth would, by giving a shock to the whole system of 
invested property, bring them into discredit with the classes who 
have hitherto been the mainstay of Cobdenite finance. They, in 
fact, took no account of principle, except in so far as this seemed to 
affect electoral machinery ; hence, if their Budget pretends to any 
philosophy, it is what they have been forced to borrow from the 
Socialists. What chance do the “stationary ” Conservatives think 
that a Cabinet, formed out of their own body, would stand against 
an Opposition led by those who have shown themselves so un- 
scrupulous in the acquisition and exercise of power ? 

But if the Conservative Party as a whole has the intelligence 
to perceive that the machinery of the Constitution has broken’ 
down, because it is no longer adapted to the requirements of the 
Empire, it will be incumbent on them, when returned to power, to 
establish, at least, the groundwork of an Imperial policy capable 
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of future amplification. A policy of Imperial Federation in 1881 
was no doubt not in the range of practical politics; public opinion 
was not ready for it; circumstances were against it. But all 
conditions now favour the initiation of such a line of action, 
depending still, as it did then, on the three cardinal points of 
Imperial Preference, Imperial Defence, and Imperial Representa- 
tion. With regard to the first two points every day brings fresh 
evidence of a great tide of popular opinion—both in England and 
the Colonies—rolling in this direction. The third point remains 
at present in obscurity, but it will necessarily demand attention 
when provision has been made for the other two. I can only see 
for the present that the suggestion, made in my article of 1881, for 
the representation of the Colonies in Parliament, which was prob- 
ably always impracticable, is now out of the question. The rise 
of the great British “ Dominions” into what are really nations in 
themselves, makes it quite impossible that their interests could be 
adequately represented in the House of Commons. 

But these things are in the future, and cannot be settled by 
a single stroke of legislation. If any Conservative doubter asks 
me the commonplace question, what substitute I would propose 
for our existing machinery of Party government, I reply, “‘Time 
must show.” The English Constitution, as Mr. Lowell himself 
admits, has not been a thing of any single statesman’s devising, 
but is the growth of circumstances. What is unquestionable is 
that, through the over-development of Party wire-pulling, the 
House of Commons, as a representative body, no longer holds the 
place that it did in public esteem. As that House has declined, 
other parts of the Constitution, which have been long almost 
inactive, have acquired fresh representative value, and it should 
be the business of statesmen to devise means by which powers, 
shown by experience to have been wisely and beneficently exer- 
cised, shall find a larger scope. The people themselves are 
becoming interested in the question how to provide for their own 
self-government through some genuine mode of Imperial repre- 
sentation. And herein lies the chief virtue of our “flexible” 
Constitution; the machinery it evolves enables great changes to 
be effected without disorder. The fact that one of the historic 
Parties remains in a high state of organisation, and is prepared to 
conduct the affairs of the country with a constructive policy of its 
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own, relieves us from the apprehensions that haunted the mind 
of the Duke of Wellington on the eve of the First Reform Bill— 
how, under the new democratic conditions, the King’s Govern- 
ment was to be carried on. Unless the leaders of the Conservative 
Party have declined far below their ancestors inscourage and 
resource, they will take thought, on their approaching accession 
to power, for providing the Constitution with supplemental 
machinery. They will have the goodwill of the British people 
throughout the Empire behind them; and if interested partisans 
pretend that they are tampering with the Constitution, they can 
rely on an argument to which such opponents have.no answer: 

During many years [says Macaulay] old-fashioned politicians continued to 
regard the Cabinet as an unconstitutional and dangerous Board. Nevertheless 
it constantly became more and more important. It at length drew to itself the 
chief executive power, and has now been regarded, during several generations, 
as an essential part of our polity. Yet, strange to say, it still continues to be 
unknown to the law: the names of the noblemen and gentlemen who compose 
it are never officially announced to the public; no record is kept of its meetings 
and resolutions; nor has its existence ever been recognised by any Act of 
Parliament. * 

A body thus formed will not lose its position in a single night; 
but there is no reason why a representative body should not grow 
up by its side of which some future historian may have to record 
that, though “‘for many years old-fashioned politicians continued 
to regard it as an unconstitutional and dangerous Board, it 
gradually drew to itself the chief executive power ”’:[in Imperial as 
distinct from local affairs}, ‘and has now been regarded, during 
several generations, as an essential part of our polity.” 


W. J. CourTHOPE. 


* History of England, vol, i. p. 212. 


GEORGE BORROW IN RUSSIA 


One January morning in the year 1833, a tall, athletic figure 
might have been seen striding swiftly along the high-road from 
Norwich to London : 

A lad who twenty tongues can talk, 

And sixty miles a day can walk ; 

Drink at a draught a pint of rum, 

And then be neither sick nor dumb; 

Can tune a song and make a verse, 

And deeds of Northern kings rehearse ; 

Who never will forsake his friend 

While he his bony fist can bend ; 

And, though averse to brawl and strife, 

Will fight a Dutchman with a knife ; 

O that is just the lad for me, 

And such is honest six-foot-three. 


The figure was that of George Borrow, philologist, author, 
and gentleman gipsy, on his way to interview the secretaries of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in the hope of obtaining 
employment. A few days previously, after a life of stirring 
adventure, over a large portion of which is drawn an impenetrable 
veil of mystery, Borrow, then in his thirtieth year, had met the 
Rev. Francis Cunningham, Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Lowestoft, 
founder of the Paris Branch of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. The vicar was much impressed with Borrow’s talent 
for languages, and fully aware of his value to so militant an 
institution as the Bible Society. He accordingly wrote to the 


secretary, the Rev. Andrew Brandram, 
December 27, 1882, 
A young farmer in this neighbourhood has introduced me to-day to a person 
of whom I have long heard, who appears to me to promise so much that I am 
induced to offer him to you as a successor of Platt and Greenfield [Hon. 
Librarian and Editorial Superintendent respectively]. He is a person without 
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University education, but he has read the Bible in thirteen languages. He is 
independent in cireumstances, of no very exactly defined denomination of 
Christians, but I think of certain Christian principle. . . . He is of the middle 
order in Society and a very producable person. 


Thus it appears that Borrow’s introduction to the Bible 
Society came through the Rev. Francis Cunningham and not 
J. J. Gurney, the Quaker-banker and philanthropist of Norwich. 
Mr. Gurney may, at his brother-in-law’s request, have added his 
word of commendation later, perhaps this is what Dr. Knapp in 
his Life of Borrow refers to, but he is obviously wrong in credit- 
ing J. J. Gurney with the introduction. In the light of Mr. 
Cunningham’s intimate association with the Society, it seems 
strange that he should feel the necessity of making his suggestion 
through a third person. The recommendation was well timed. 
In 1821 the Society had commissioned Mr. Stepd4n Vasiliévitch 
Lipéftsof, of St. Petersburg, to translate the New Testament 
into Manchu, the Court and Diplomatic language of China. A 
year later 550 copies of the First Gospel were printed from type 
specially cast. A hundred copies were despatched to head- 
quarters in London, and the remainder, together with the type, 
placed with the Society’s bankers at St. Petersburg, until the 
time should arrive for their distribution. 

In 1824, the overflowing Neva flooded the cellars in which 
the books were stored, reducing the delicate Chinese paper, upon 
which they were printed, to a shapeless mass of pulp, and, to all 
appearances, causing the irretrievable ruin of the type itself. 
This misfortune appeared to discourage the authorities at home, 
although Mr. Lipdéftsof was permitted to proceed with the 
work of translation, which he completed in two years from the 
date of the inundation. In 1832 the Rev. William Swan, con- 
nected with the London Missionary Society, discovered, in the 
famous library of Baron Schilling de Canstadt at St. Petersburg, 
the manuscript of an almost complete translation of the Old 
Testament into the Manchu tongue. This discovery reawakened 
the enthusiasm of the authorities for the Manchu-Tartar pro- 
gramme, and, as if to encourage them in their labours, George 
Borrow appeared upon the scene. Thus the material and the 


man were fortuitously brought within the reach of that indefa- 
tigable institution. 
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To a man of Borrow’s energetic, virile temperament, action 
and industry were imperative. He had longed for some sphere 
of operations wherein he might have an opportunity of proving 
himself. He accomplished the 112 miles between Norwich and 
London in some twenty-seven hours; a notable feat of endur- 
ance, the more so when it is remembered that his refreshment 
by the way consisted of a roll, two apples, half a pint of milk 
and a jug of ale, the total outlay amounting to fivepence- 
halfpenny. On reaching London he, with characteristic direct- 
ness, proceeded straight to the offices of the Society in Hark 
Street. Here he awaited the arrival of the Revs. Joseph 
Jowett ‘and Andrew Brandram, who “had various opportunities 
of examining me in Hastern languages.’ Their report was duly 
handed to the committee, with the result that it expressed itself 
as “quite satisfied with me and my philological capabilities.” 
A more material sign of that body’s approval was found in its 
undertaking to defray “the expenses of my journey to and from 
London, and also of my residence in that city, in the most 
handsome manner.” That is to say the committee voted him 
the sum of ten pounds. 

There is no doubt that Borrow had impressed both com- 
mittee and secretaries favourably; for, after a fortnight’s deten- 
tion he returned to Norwich, this time by coach, with numerous 
books in the Manchu-Tartar dialect, including the Gospel of 
St. Matthew and Amyot’s Manchu-French Dictionary. His 
instructions were to learn the language and come up for exami- 
nation in six months’ time. Possibly the time-limit was 
suggested by Borrow himself, for he once said that he believed 
he could master any tongue in a few months. After two or 
three weeks’ study of a language which Amyot says ‘‘ one may 
acquire in five or six years,” Borrow who, it must be remem- 
bered, possessed no grammar of the tongue, wrote to Mr. 
Jowett : 

It is, then, your opinion that, from the lack of anything in the form of 
Grammar, I have scarcely made any progress towards the attainment of 
Mandchou : perhaps you will not be perfectly miserable at being informed that 
you were never more mistaken in your life. I can already, with the assistance 
of Amyot translate Mandchou with no great difficulty, and am perfectly 


qualified to write a critique on the version of St. Matthew’s Gospel which I 
brought with me into the country. 
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After seven weeks study he was able to translate with plea- 
sure and facility the specimens of the best authors who have 
written in the language contained in the compilation of the 
Klaproth. 


But [he continues] I must confess that the want of a grammar has been, 
particularly in the beginning of my course, a great clog to my speed, and I have 
little doubt that had I been furnished with one I should have attained my present 
knowledge of Mandchou in half the time. I was determined, however, not to be 
discouraged, and, not having a hatchet at hand to cut down the tree with, to attack 
it with my knife; and I would advise every one to make the best of the tools 
which happen to be in his possession until he can procure better ones, and it is 
not improbable that by the time the good tools arrive he will find he has not 
much need of them, having almost accomplished his work. 


Twelve weeks later, that is nineteen from the date of com- 
mencing his studies, he writes again to Mr. Jowett: 


I have mastered Mandchou, and I should feel obliged by your informing the 
Committee of the fact, and also my excellent friend Mr. Brandram. 

I assure you that I have had no easy and pleasant task in acquiring this 
language. In the first place, it is in every respect different from all others 
which I have studied, with perhaps the exception of the Turkish, to which it 
seems to bear some remote resemblance in syntax, though none in words. In 
the second place, it abounds with idiomatic phrases, which can only be learnt by 
habit, and to the understanding of which a Dictionary is of little or no use, the 
words separately having either no meaning or a meaning quite distinct from 
that which they possess when thus conjoined. And thirdly the helps’ afforded 
me in this undertaking have been sadly inadequate. However, with the 
assistance of God, I have performed my engagement. 


I shall now be happy to be regularly employed, for though I am not in want, 
my affairs are not in a very flourishing condition. 


In June the “‘ Norwich Young Man” found himself once more 
in London, undergoing an examination at the hands of the 
Messrs. Jowett, Brandram and John Jackson. As a competitor 
there was a John Hattersley, a member of the London Staff of 
the Society. A Manchu hymn, a pean to the Great Fitsa, was 
the test. Each candidate prepared a version which:,was duly 
handed to the examiners, who, in turn, were to report to the 
sub-committee. Borrow returned to Norwich, there to await 
the result. On July 6 he was informed that the Sub-Committee 
had recommended the General Committee to engage him for one 
year at a salary of £200, in addition to the expenses to and from 
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the Russian capital. He was to assist Mr. Lipdéftsof in editing 
selected portions of the New Testament (the whole was decided 
upon at a later date) and, should permission be obtained from the 
Government, to superintend the printing. If the required powers 
were refused, he was to help Mr. Swan in transcribing and collat- 
ing the Manchu version of the Old Testament, and in the 
meantime use his best endeavours towards perfecting himself in 
the Manchu-Tartar language. Above all he was requested to 
hold himself in readiness to set out immediately the decision of 
the General Committee was known. On July 24, a red-letter 
day in the life of the author of The Bible in Spain, the 
eagerly awaited confirmation of his appointment arrived. Thus 
the one-time pupil of William Turner, collector of ‘“ harum- 
scarum’’ young men, who some years previously had written to 
a friend in a paroxysm of the “Horrors”: “ If ever my health 
mends . . . I intend to live in London, write plays, poetry, &c., 
abuse religion, and get prosecuted,” became the accredited agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. On the evening of 
the day following, Borrow took leave of his mother and set 
out upon a journey, which, indirectly, led to his finding him- 
self famous as the author of The Bible in Spain. On July 29 
there was a formal interview with the editorial sub-committee 
of the Society. And two days later he sailed for Hamburg, 
travelling second-class for reasons of economy. He possessed 
excellent credentials in the shape of letters of introduction to 
many influential residents in St. Petersburg. 


I am loaded with letters of recommendation to some of the first people in 
Russia [he writes me on the eve of sailing]. Mr. Venning’s [an English 
merchant, resident at Norwich, recently returned from St. Petersburg, where 
his charity and probity had placed him in high favour with the Emperor and 
officials] packet has arrived with letters to several of the Princes, so that I 
shall be protected if I am seized as a spy; for the Emperor is particularly 
cautious as to the foreigners whom he admits. It costs £2 7s. 6d. merely 
for permission to go to Russia, which alone is enough to deter most people. 


August = saw Borrow at his destination. He was en- 
thusiastic in his admiration of the capital of “our dear, glorious 
Russia.” St. Petersburg he considered ‘‘the finest city in the 
world’’; other European capitals were unworthy of comparison. 
He was loud in his praise of the “hundreds of enormous palaces,” 
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the long streets ‘‘ straight as an arrow. .. . In a word, I can do 
little but look and wonder.” The meeting and harmonious mixing 
of East and West early attracted his attention. The Oriental 
cultivation of a twelve-inch beard placed its wearer in marked 
contrast with the moustached or clean-shaven Westerner. In 
short, Russia took hold of Borrow, and warmed his imagination. 
Here were new types, curious blendings of nationalities unthought 
of and strange to him, a veritable mine of wealth to the student 
of humanity. Then again, there was the great kindness with 
which he was received both by the English Colony and the natives: 
to the one he appealed by virtue of a common ancestry; to the 
other, on account of his knowledge of the Russian tongue, not to 
speak of his mission, which acted as a strong recommendation to 
their favour. On his part Borrow reciprocated the esteem. He 
was a good friend, as well as an implacable enemy. ‘The Rus- 
sians,”” he writes to his mother, “ are the best-natured, kindest 
people in the world, and though they do not know as much as 
the English [he was not referring to the Colony], they have not 
their fiendish, spiteful dispositions; and if you go amongst them 
and speak their language, however badly, they would go through 
fire and water to do you a kindness.” Later, when in Portugal, 
he heartily wishes himself ‘‘ back in Russia . . . where I had 
left cherished friends and warm affections.” 

One of his most important, and at the same time useful, 
friendships was with Baron Schilling de Canstadt, the philologist 
and savant, who had generously placed his library at Borrow’s 
disposal. The Baron was one of the greatest bibliophiles of his 
age. His famous collection of Eastern manuscripts and other 
priceless treasures delighted the heart of his new friend. No 
expense or trouble had been spared in the acquirement of additions 
to the collection. On one occasion the Baron had agreed to have 
printed and supply a hundred million (100,000,000) copies of a 
short Manchu prayer in exchange for some Mongolian religious 
books he desired to possess. In this literary treasure-house 
Borrow saw facilities for study such as he nowhere else could hope 
to obtain. He looked upon his mission as inspired by a higher 
power than man’s, and was devoutly grateful to the beneficent 
Providence that seemed to smile upon his efforts and afford 
him every opportunity for the successful accomplishment of his 
undertaking. 
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The story of Borrow’s labours in connection with the printing 
of the Manchu version of the New Testament forms a study of 
unswerving courage and will-power overcoming apparently insur- 
mountable obstacles. The mere presence of difficulties seemed 
to increase his eagerness to overcome them. Disappointments he 
had in plenty, but his indomitable courage and untiring energy, 
backed up by the earnest support he received from Earl Street, 
enabled him to emerge from his first serious undertaking with the 
knowledge that he had succeeded where failure would not have 
been discreditable. The remainder of the year 1833 was occupied 
in assisting Mr. Swan to transcribe Puerot’s version of a portion 
of the Old Testament, and afterwards collating the whole. This 
done, the formal sanction to print the Lipéftsof version of the 
New Testament had to be awaited. There was hesitation and 
suspicion in official quarters. It is to be conceived that the 
Government was not eager to assist the agent of an institution 
whose Russian branch it had been successful in suppressing. 
Baron Schilling and, unofficially, the Hon. J. D. Bligh, the British 
Minister, interested themselves in the scheme, and were eventually 
successful in obtaining the necessary permission. A mild wave 
of enthusiasm passed over the head office in Earl Street, and the 
good Baron was voted a present of Eastern books, such as were 
calculated to rejoice the heart of that ardent bibliophile. Whilst 
awaiting instructions from home Borrow was not inactive. He 
engaged the services of a native Tartar to assist him in his study 
of Manchu. 

Another very serious occupation was the examination of the 
type which, ten years previously, had suffered as a result of the 
flood. Here are Borrow’s own words, from a letter addressed to 
Mr. Jowett: 


I wish to say here a few words respecting the state in which these types 
came into my possession, I found them in a kind of warehouse, or rather 
cellar. They had been originally confined in two cases ; but these having burst, 
the type lay on the floor trampled amidst mud and filth. They were, moreover, not 
improved by having been immersed within the waters of the inundation of ’27 
[1824]. I caused them all to be collected and sent to their destination [the 
printers], where they were purified and arranged—a work of no small time and 
difficulty, at which I was obliged to assist. 


Eventually the authorisation to proceed arrived from London, 


together with a handsome remittance to meet immediate require- 
ments. The hour of real and serious work had arrived. 
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In contracting for paper, Borrow showed that he was possessed 
of a keen business mind. 


My first care [he says] was to endeavour to make suitable arrangements for 
the obtaining of Chinese paper, Now those who reside in England, the most 
civilised and blessed of countries, where everything is to be obtained at a fair 
price, have not the slightest idea of the anxiety and difficulty which, in a country 
like this, harass the foreigner who has to disburse money not his own, if he 
wish that his employers be not shamefully and outrageously imposed upon. In 
my last epistle to you I stated that I had been asked 100 roubles per ream for 
such paper as we wanted, I likewise informed you that I believed that it was 
possible to procure it for 35 roubles notwithstanding our Society had paid 40 
roubles for worse paper than the samples I was in possession of. Now I have 
always been of opinion that in the expending of money collected for sacred 
purposes it behoves the agent to be extraordinarily circumspect and sparing. I, 
therefore, was determined, whatever trouble it might cost me, to procure for the 
Society unexceptionable paper at a yet more reasonable rate than 35 roubles. I 
was aware that an acquaintance of mine, a young Dane, was particularly 
intimate with one of the first printers of this city, who is accustomed to purchase 
vast quantities of paper every month for his various publications. I gave this young 
gentleman a specimen of the paper I required, and desired him (he was under 
obligations to me) to inquire of his friend, as if from curiosity, the least possible 
sum per ream at which the printer himself (who from his immense demand for 
paper should necessarily obtain it cheaper than any one else) could expect to 
purchase the article in question, The answer I received within a day or two was 
25 roubles. Upon hearing this I prevailed upon my acquaintance to endeavour to 
persuade his friend to bespeak the paper at 25 roubles, and to allow me, notwith- 
standing I was a perfect stranger, to have it at that price. All this was brought 
about. I was introduced to the printer Mr. Pluchard, by the Dane Mr. Hassfield, 
[later Borrow’s intimate friend and correspondent] and between the former gentle- 
man and myself a contract was made to the effect that by the end of October he 
should supply me with 450 reams of Chinese paper at 25 roubles per ream, the first 
delivery to be made on the 1st of August ; for as my order was given at an advanced 
period of the year, when all the paper manufactories were in full work towards 
the executing of orders already received, it was but natural that I should verify 
the old apophthegm “ Last come last served.” As no orders are attended to in 
Russia unless money be advanced upon them, I deposited in the hands of Mr. 
Pluchard the sum of 2000 roubles, receiving his receipt for that amount. 


Here was a less palatable and by no means picturesque instance 
of Eastern characteristics that the Russian had absorbed. 
Borrow, however, had lived among gipsies, ‘‘more mercenary 
than the Jews,” and proved equal to the commercial finesse of 
the Russian. 

The next undertaking was to secure a printer, and Borrow 
came to an arrangement with the firm of Schultz and Beneze “to 
compose and print the Mandchou Testament at the rate of 25 
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roubles per sheet.” But another difficulty arose, a difficulty 
sufficiently overwhelming to discourage a man of less resource 
than the Bible Society’s agent. The compositors were unac- 
quainted with Manchu; but Borrow, nothing deterred, set to 
work to teach the men the alphabet, and how to distinguish one 
character from another. At the end of a few days he judged 
them sufficiently instructed to make a start, and “gave them the 
commencement of St. Matthew’s Gospel to copy. They no sooner 
saw the work they were called upon to perform than there were 
loud murmurs of dissatisfaction. ‘It is quite impossible to do 
the like,’ was the cry.” The original printed text had been so 
scored with emendations by the editor, whose hand was both 
irregular and obscure, that Borrow himself could only decipher 
the additions with difficulty. But it was scarcely to be expected 
that he who had conquered ‘‘ the Flaming Tinman”’ in fair fight, 
would give in to a crowd of mutinous workmen. The case was 
desperate, for the fulfilment of his mission depended upon these 
men. A compromise in the shape of pour boires was arrived at. 
“T was therefore,” the indefatigable director of the enterprise 
writes, “‘obliged to be continually in the printing office, and do 
three parts of the work myself. For some time I found it neces- 
sary to select every character with my own fingers, and to deliver 
it to the compositor.” 

Thus it was that Borrow learned to compose. When all the 
characters had been used up it was necessary to print as many 
forms as were ready, in order to release the type, for there was 
not sufficient for the whole work. But no paper had arrived, 
and a fortnight’s inactivity followed. Then six reams came to 
hand, four and a half of which were promptly returned to the 
maker as unfit for use. The following week fifteen reams more 
arrived, eleven were sent back as unsuitable. A start with the 
actual printing was now made. Then followed another pause— 
absence of paper again being the cause. Such difficulties were 
enough to break down the strongest determination. However 
“owing to my pressing remonstrances and entreaties, a regular 
supply of about twelve reams per week of the most excellent paper 
commenced.’ Even now accidents occurred. On one occasion, 
during Borrow’s temporary absence from the office, a consign- 
ment of paper arrived, and without examination Beneze handed 
it to the printers for use. But the quality was inferior, as the 
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Director himself discerned next day. ‘The presses were stopped, 
_ not however, before eight reams had been printed. The whole 
of the paper was bundled back to the manufacturer and the 
erring Beneze ordered to recompose three sheets, which had been 
printed and distributed, at his own expense. The foregoing parti- 
culars give an idea of the “ trouble, anxiety, and misery which have 
until lately harassed me, alone in a situation of great responsi- 
bility,” and which “have almost reduced me to a skeleton.” 

Borrow’s letters of this period give a glimpse of what he 
went through. Fever attacked him, followed by the ‘‘ Horrors,” 
which necessitated the drinking of port wine—“a bottle a day ” to 
drive them from him. This under medical advice. ‘I have 
been so much occupied,” he writes to his mother, “that I have 
scarcely time to eat or sleep. I have to correct the manuscript 
and the press, to superintend the printers and the binder, in a 
word, all the weight of this immense undertaking hangs upon 
my shoulders.” Absorbed in his work and eager for the prompt 
accomplishment of his mission, Borrow appears to have left the 
Society without news of his progress. In October, Mr. Jowett 
wrote beseeching him to remember the “very lively interest” 
which “our Committee have taken”? in the printing of the Manchu 
version; that people were asking “ What is Mr. Borrow doing?” ; 
that the Committee stands between its agents and an eager 
public, desirous of knowing the trials and tribulations, the hopes 
and fears of those actively engaged in printing or disseminating 
the Scriptures. ‘‘ You can have no difficulty,” writes the Literary 
Superintendent, “in furnishing me with such monthly informa- 
tion as may satisfy the Committee that they are not expending 
a large sum of money in vain.”” There was also a request for 
information as to how “some critical difficulty has been sur- 
mounted . .. not to mention the advance already made in 
actual printing.” 

Borrow evidently saw the reasonableness of this request, for 
he wrote a lengthy account of his labours, which has been quoted 
from above. This letter, together with others already drawn 
upon, was not accessible when Dr. Knapp wrote his Life Writings 
and Correspondence of Borrow, but was discovered in the vaults 
of the Society at a later date. The following justification of 
his protracted silence throws a vivid sidelight upon Borrow’s 
character, 
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My dearest Sir, do me the favour to ask our excellent Committee, Would it 
have answered any useful purpose if, instead of continuing to struggle with 
difficulties and using my utmost [endeavours] to overcome them, I had written 
in the following strain—and what else could I have written if I had written at 
all 2—“* I was sent out to St. Petersburg to assist Mr. Lipofzoff in the editing of 
the Mandchou Testament. That gentleman, who holds three important situations 
under the Russian Government, and who is far advanced in years, has neither 
time, inclination, nor eyesight for the task, and I am apprehensive that my 
strength and powers unassisted are incompetent to it (praised be the Lord, they 
are not!) therefore I should be glad to return home. Moreover, the com- 
positors say they are unaccustomed to compose in an unknown tongue from 
such scribble and illegible copy, and they will scarcely assist me to compose. 
Moreover, the working printers say (several went away in disgust) that the 
paper on which they have to print is too thin to be wetted, and that to print on 
dry requires a two-fold exertion of strength, and that they will not do such work 
for double wages, for it ruptures them.” Would that have been a welcome 
communication to the Committee? Iwas resolved “to do or die,” and, instead of 
distressing and perplexing the Committee with complaints, to write nothing 
until I could write something perfectly satisfactory, as I now can (my letters to 
my private friends have always been written during gleams of sunshine, and 
traced in the characters of hope); and to bring about that result I have spared 
neither myself nor my own money. I have toiled in a close printing-office the 
whole day, during ninety degrees of heat, for the purpose of setting an example, 
and have bribed people to work when nothing but bribes would induce them to 
do so. 

I am obliged to say all this in self-justification. No member of the Bible 
Society would ever have heard a syllable respecting what I have undergone but 
for the question, ‘‘ What has Mr. Borrow been about ? 


The simple manliness and restrained dignity of this justifi- 
cation produced a marked impression upon the authorities at 
home. If the rebuke administered by Mr. Jowett had been mild, 
his acknowledgment of the reply it had called forth was most 
cordial and friendly. After assuring him of the Committee’s 
high satisfaction with the way in which Borrow had looked after 
its interests, he proceeds sincerely to deprecate anything in his 
last letter which may have caused pain to the recipient; 


yet I scarcely know how to be sorry [continues Mr. Jowett] for what has been 
the occasion of drawing from you what you might otherwise have kept locked up 
in your own breast—the very interesting story of your labours, vexations, 
disappointments, vigilance, address, perseverance and successes. How you were 
able in your solitude to keep up your spirits in the face of so many impediments, 
apparently insurmountable, I know not. . . . Do not fear that we should in any 
way interrupt your proceedings. We know our interests too well to interfere 
with an agent who has shown so much address in planning, and so much 
diligence in effecting, the execution of our wishes. 
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These encouraging words showed the lonely pioneer that, at 
least, he had the loyal support of those whom he represented. He 
was further requested to keep a careful account of all extraordi- 
nary expenses, that they might duly be discharged by the Society. 
*‘T allude to your journies,” the letter goes on to explain, “in 
quest of a better market [for paper], and to the occasional bribes 
to disheartened workmen, In all matters of this kind the Society 
is clearly your debtor.” There is something almost Gilbertian 
in the acquiescence of a Bible Society in bribes which were clearly 
understood by all to mean trink-geld, but necessity knows no 
law, and the authorities are to be congratulated upon a logical 
appreciation of the situation and its requirements by choosing, 
of two evils, the lesser. Thus ended, with the utmost cordiality 
on both sides, what might well have developed into a regrettable 
incident. 

Another subject for correspondence between Society and 
agent now arose: should the Manchu version be literal or 
idiomatic? The verbal ornament of the Hast was considered 
by the Committee as ill-fitting a translation of the words of 
Christ. Simplicity of diction must be preserved at all costs, 
whatever may be the rule in translations of secular books, and 
the editor was warned against arbitrary renderings. On the 
other hand Borrow’s philological mind naturally leant towards a 
rendering that would appear simple and flowing to the native 
reader. A grave obstacle in the way of simplicity lay in the 
lack of certain conjunctions which made paraphrasing, or inter- 
preting, indispensable. This, Borrow pointed out. However, 
the Committee evidently considered the finished work as some- 
what marred by these necessary elegancies. 

The difficulty was by no means a new one, it had cropped up over 
and over again in connection with various Eastern tongues into 
which the Society had caused the Scriptures to be translated. The 
difficulties encountered by Borrow in the fulfilment of his under- 
taking must be viewed in the light of the peculiar character 

of the Russian. A Europeanised Eastern, or an EHasternised 
European, his commercial character is dominated by the desire 
to make the best possible bargain. His impudence and extor- 
tionate demands are almost inconceivable to the British mind, 
accustomed as it is to comparative morality in business. For 
binding each volume the price demanded was a rouble and a half, 
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about one shilling and threepence, yet the price finally agreed 
upon was forty-five kopecks, fourpence halfpenny, less than a 
third. The Society had unconsciously selected more than a 
scholar for its agent, and was agreeably surprised to find such 
astuteness. At length, in August 1835, the work was completed. 
A thousand copies of the Manchu-version of the New Testament, 
in eight volumes quarto, were despatched to London. A triumph 
for both Society and agent. The cost of the production had 
been considerable, amounting in all to some £2600, but the 
object had been accomplished and 8000 books lay at Earl Street 
ready and waiting for transmission to the heathen hordes of the 
Russian Steppes and Manchuria. 

The Society was not backward in giving public acknowledg- 
ment to Borrow’s work. In its Thirty-first Report there appears 
a paragraph which runs: 


Mr. George Borrow, who has had to superintend the work [the production of 
the Manchu New Testament] has in every way afforded satisfaction to the 
Committee. They have reason to believe that his acquirements in the language 
are of the most respectable order; while the devoted diligence with which he 
has laboured, and the skill he has shown in surmounting difficulties, and in 
conducting his negotiations for the advantage of the Society, justly entitle him 
to this public acknowledgment of his services. 


During his sojourn at St. Petersburg, Borrow, ever simple in 
his wants, was enabled to save money. His lodging cost only nine 
shillings a week, and dinner was to be had for fivepence. Thus 
he was able to assist his mother with handsome remittances. In 
one half-year he sent her no less than £40, and that out of a 
salary of £200 perannum. His letters home during the period of 
his absence in Russia were models of filial love and duty. He 
was ever solicitous of his mother’s welfare, finding time to advise 
her to engage a servant and such-like attentions, which must 
have made the old lady proud of her “Dear George.” In spite 
of the claims upon his time whilst in St. Petersburg, Borrow had 
found opportunities to translate into Russian some of the 
Homilies of the Church of England, in addition to publishing his 
Targum or Metrical Translations from Thirty Languages and 
Dialects and The Talisman from the Russian of Alexander 
Pishkin, both of which appeared in 1835 with a St. Petersburg 
imprint. 

Borrow’s zeal was not limited to editing and printing the 
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Manchu version entrusted to his care. Whilst still occupied 
with this work he had made a formal proposition to the General 
Committee that he should be entrusted with the distribution of 
the volumes he was preparing, among the Tartars of the Steppes, 
planning to start from Kiachta, 5000 miles distant from St. 
Petersburg, Pekin lying some 800 miles further on. The 
scheme was a daring one, but by no means the result of a 
moment’s enthusiasm. He first broached the subject in 
February 1834, when he suggested that he should ‘‘ wander, Testa- 
ment in hand, overland to Peking. If it were my fortune to 
have the opportunity.” Hight months later he returned to the 
subject in the following words: ‘“‘I am a man of few words. .. . 
I am willing to become that agent. I speak Russ, Manchu, the 
Tartar or broken Turkish of the Steppes, and I have some 
knowledge of Chinese, which I might easily improve in Kiachta.” 
Again at a later date he wrote saying he was “ready to attempt 
anything which the Society might wish him to execute, and 
at a moment’s warning to direct his course towards Canton, 
Pekin, or the Court of the Grand Lama.”’ He even applied to 
the Russian Government for the necessary passport to Kiachta. 
This, he was informed, would be granted on one condition, a 
condition which would have rendered his journey nugatory. He 
must not carry with him a single copy of the Scriptures. Thus 
the whole scheme came to nothing, much to the relief of his 
friends, and perhaps to that of the General Committee itself; 
for to send a man upon such an errand was tantamount to 
condemning him to death. 

On oem, 1835, Borrow bade farewell to Russia and started 
for England, later to undertake the famous distribution of The 
Bible in Spain. During the return journey he had ample leisure 
in which to review the events of the past two years. He had 
earned the respect and regard of those who stood to him in the 
light of employers; the yearning for employment had been 
creditably realised; he could look back with pride and forward 
with hope; but above all he could say, 


One shall be nobler for the work of one. 


HERBERT IvEs. 


MODERN FRENCH PICTURES IN 
ENGLAND * 


Tue most conspicuous feature of the picture sales at Christie’s 
during the last two or three seasons has been the sensational prices 
paid for works of the group of painters known as the Barbizon and 
modern Dutch schools. No wave of fashion in picture or book- 
collecting is without its beginnings: these are often the cumu- 
lative growth of many years—starting no one knows where, and 
sustained by influences unseen by the public at large. And so it 
is not easy to get at the genesis of the present widespread favour 
of collectors for the Barbizon school, a school which may trace its 
origin to the exhibition of pictures by John Constable at the 
Louvre in 1824.f The story of the Barbizon school and its long 
fight for recognition has been so admirably told in my friend Mr. 
Croal Thomson’s book on the subject, that it is not necessary to 
go over the ground again. But one entirely neglected feature of 
the story is that of what may be described as its invasion of this 
country. How and through whose enterprise were these pictures 
imported into England? Like most great movements, this one 
was of slow evolution. 

Art has no politics, and yet it was owing to a political move- 
ment that the great traffic in modern French pictures in this 


* The term “ Modern French Pictures” has been deemed sufficiently elastic 
to admit here of the works of some of the more eminent members of the modern 
Dutch school, and of two or three artists who do not, properly speaking, rank in 
either classification. 

Tt “Les idées,” wrote some fifty years since the eminent French critic, who 
signed himself W. Burger, “de Constable sur la nature, sur le paysage, sur le 
maniére de l’interpréter, pourraient étre signées par quelque paysagiste frangais de 
la moderne école. Il est vrai que Constable est incontestablement un des 
initiateurs de la pléiade qui a regénéré le paysage en France, il y a environ 
trente ans.” 
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country came about. The establishment of the Second Empire, 
and the “cordial understanding” which led us into the Crimean 
War, had the unexpected effect of opening up, or of developing, 
a new market for French art. The official friendship of the two 
nations produced amenities in art matters, and the English 
collector became an important patron at exhibitions in Paris, 
The practice does not seem to have been reciprocated—for- 
tunately perhaps for the reputation of English art—or, if 
English pictures were purchased in those days, they have long 
since disappeared from France. The French of fifty years ago 
scarcely admitted the existence of such a thing as English art, 
apart from Constable, and even “‘ce Romney” was “inconnu 
au continent.” 

The opportunities in France for the English visitor to purchase 
pictures were numerous enough; but there was a large and 
wealthy class of English collector who could not find time to visit 
Paris whilst the exhibitions were open; and it was due to the 
enterprise and business acumen of the late Mr. Gambart, a 
Belgian picture-dealer domiciled in England, that an annual exhi- 
bition of French pictures was started in London. Mr. Gambart 
built a fine gallery at 121 Pall Mall, and this continues to be 
known as the French Gallery, where the traditions of its 
founder are now continued by Messrs. Wallis. Gambart’s 
‘First Annual Exhibition of the French School of Fine Arts in 
London” was held in 1854, and the brief Preface to the catalogue 
is well worth quoting: 

At a period when the two greatest Nations of the world are united with the 
most unbounded confidence in the interest of civilisation and social order, it 
belongs to the Fine Arts to extend, if possible, these feelings of mutual friend- 
ship. An Exhibition in London of the productions of the most popular Artists 
of France must greatly contribute to augment the esteem of the British public 
for the French school. Such an exhibition cannot fail to bring together the 
Artists of both countries, while a communion of ideas and examples, with a 


better appreciation of their respective merits, will materially assist to bind 


more closely the brotherhocd of England and France, on which the future fate 
of the world depends. 


This exhibition was almost exclusively composed of the works 
of “ official” artists, of men who, in perhaps somewhat divergent 
ways, carried on the traditions of the “classicism” of David, 
Gros, Guerin, and other teachers of the more or less immediate 
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past. We find here, for instance, pictures by Bellange, Delacroix, 
Le Poittevin, Robert Fleury, Ary Scheffer, and Horace Vernet. 
But the exhibition was somewhat leavened by works of the fore- 
runners and early members of the school which has obtained so 
much favour with English collectors of recent years. Rosa 
Bonheur is here with three pictures, Diaz with two, Jules Dupré 
with the same number, and examples of Louis Frangais (Corot’s 
early friend), Meissonier, and Th. Rousseau. We may, therefore, 
consider that this exhibition of 1854 was the earliest one in 
London to include important examples of modern French artists 
so much in evidence to-day in the English sale-room, in private 
collections, and in semi-public exhibitions. The experiment of 
Mr. Gambart was a financial success; and we learn from the 
Gentleman's Magazine of June of that year that the Earl of 
Ellesmere purchased Ary Scheffer’s Francesca di Rimini at 1200 
guineas, whilst the Duke of Argyll bought the same artist’s 
Conversion of St. Augustine at 250 guineas, in spite of the 
fact—not mentioned in the catalogue—that these were not the 
originals, that of the former, at one time in the collection of the 
Duchesse d’Orleans, being in the Demidoff collection at Florence, 
whilst the original of the second was, in 1854, the property of 
the ex-Queen Amélié at Claremont. 

The trade in pictures with England received a great impetus 
in 1855, when the Great Exposition in Paris attracted large crowds 
of English visitors to the French capital for the first time, and 
where, also for the first time, it was possible to study in one city 
the art of all countries. Théophile Gautier,in Les Beaux-Arts en 
Europe (two vols. 1855-6), has left us a valuable record of this 
great artistic gathering. By this time the work of Millet, 
Breton, Meissonier, Troyon, Corot, Rousseau and Daubigny had 
become familiar to the public, French and English, and probably 
the number of their works which, at the close of the exhibition, 
found their way to England was far greater than that of those 
of English artists which remained in Paris. 

Undeterred by the counter-attractions of Paris, Mr. Gambart 
held his second exhibition in 1855, and his third in 1856. By 
this time he had formed his enterprise into one of a semi-official 
character. It was nominally under the direction of a committee, 
which consisted of Clarkson Stanfield, Daniel Maclise, F. Goodall, 
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George Godwin, the architect, J. W. Harding, Lewis Pocock, F.S.A., 
with Gambart as Director. Most of his exhibitors of 1856 had 
received medals or other recompenses at the Paris Exposition of 
the previous year, and so they appealed to the English buyer 
with the hall-mark of official recognition. The three Bonheurs— 
Rosa, Auguste, and Juliette—were represented, as were also Jules 
Breton (four works), Daubigny, Diaz, Harpignies, Meissonier, 
J. F. Millet, T. Rousseau, Troyon (five works), and Ziem (with 
three examples). 

There were at least three exhibitions in 1857 at which the 
modern French school were represented. Gambart held his 
fourth series in this year, when the character of his exhibition 
was pretty much the same as it had been in 1856. The Man- 
chester Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857 included a fair number 
of works of modern French artists, and the catalogue of that 
exhibition reveals the names of some of the earlier colleetors, 
T. Creswick, R.A., was the owner of Landing Fish, by Troyon; 
M. Uzielli of a castle-piece by the same; Thomas Baring, The 
Studio, temp. Louis XIV. by Meissonier; James Fallowes owned 
one of Ziem’s many Venice pictures, and Samuel Ashton had four 
by Ary Scheffer. But if illustrated contemporary accounts of the 
exhibition go for anything, the French pictures which attracted 
the chief attention were not the Troyons, the Meissoniers, and the 
Ziems, but those of such well-known artists as Scheffer, and the 
earlier men like Eustache Le Seur, Watteau and Greuze. There 
was a third exhibition of French pictures in England during this 
year, at the Crystal Palace, but of this I have not been fortunate 
enough to find a catalogue. Reference is however made to it 
for the very interesting reason that in a notice of it in the Revue 
des Beaux-Arts the writer states that ‘the English purchase more 
paintings in a year than all Europe in four years.” The Revue 
blames French artists for putting a higher value on their works 
in England than they would do in France. Paintings for which 
they would take £40 in Paris are priced at £60 in England. The 
artists’ excuse is given in these words: ‘It is only £20 more, and 
for an Englishman that is nothing.” 

At the International Exhibition held in London in 1862, the 
French artists occupied a gallery. The selection was confined to 
works painted by living artists since 1850, and those painted 
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since 1840 by deceased masters born after 1790. In effect, there- 
fore, it was an exhibition of French art of the ten years previous 
to 1862, whilst, as a matter of fact, most of the pictures were 
from the Salons of 1860-1. Troyon, Corot, Rosa Bonheur, Ziem, 
Meissonier, Edouard Frére, and Jules Breton—who is described 
by Tom Taylor as “investing the humblest of conceivable 
subjects with a poetry which goes straight to the heart” —were 
among those whose pictures gave a further impetus to the English 
trade in French pictures. By 1870 the famous French Gallery 
in Pall Mall instituted by Gambart, had held its seventeenth 
annual exhibition; and itis curious to note that French artists no 
longer monopolised the walls of this gallery, for it included works 
by Alma Tadema, Artz, Bisschop, P. J. Clays, Josef Israels, 
Jacques and W. Maris, and Mauve. 

We may turn aside for a moment from private and Inter- 
national exhibitions to those of the Royal Academy. The result 
does not suggest that the modern French and Dutch artists 
received much encouragement from this source. In 1868, how- 
ever, a class of Honorary Foreign Associate was instituted, and six 
distinguished Frenchmen were elected—an architect, a sculptor, 
an engraver, and three painters, of whom Meissonier was one. 
In 1899 Jules Breton, who had never been hung at the Academy, 
was elected H.F.A. Of the fifteen or sixteen painters with whom 
we are now more particularly concerned, only eight ever 
exhibited at the Academy, as shown in the following table: 


® r 

Seen 48 Aste. Bshitition. | works exhibited. 

& + 
| Blommers, B. J. ‘ : ‘ 1880-93 2 
| Bonheur, Rosa . ‘ ‘ ° 1867-84 2 
| Corot, J. B.C. . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1869 2 
| Daubigny, C. F. ° ‘ ‘ 1866-70 a 
| Frére, Edouard . A ‘ _ 1868-85 28 
| Israels, Josef . ‘ ‘ : 1871-78 7 
Maris, J. . ‘ : ‘ 1874-98 2 
Meissonier, J. L. oe ‘ ‘ 1841 2 


A few of the other modern men appeared at the Grosvenor 
Gallery during the brief existence of that institution; but it is 
clear from the above figures that, with the single exception of 
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Frére, whose pictures no longer enjoy the popularity of former 
times, the Royal Academy was not regarded a desirable medium 
of advertisement or publicity. 

Gambart’s annual exhibitions for many years served the 
purpose of introducing French art to English collectors; but his 
enterprise was not long before it gave birth to rivals. In 1872 a 
Society of French Artists was established at 168 New Bond Street. 
This, like Gambart’s, was a purely trade concern. The promoter 
was M. Durand Ruel, and his scheme received the patronage of 
eighteen French artists, among whom were Corot, Daubigny, Diaz, 
Dupré, Millet, and Ziem, and naturally the works of these men, 
with that of their colleagues, formed the mainstay of the annual 
exhibitions. The first exhibition was such a success that its com. 
position was changed five times during the season, for in 1873 
the sixth and seventh exhibitions were held, and in each of 
these two later exhibitions works of Whistler were to be found. 


PICTURES AND DRAWINGS AT AUCTION UP TO 1886. 


Mouse of Avtiad. Period of |N umber Highest 


sale. | sold. | price. 
| 


Vendor. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Buyer. 


| 

| Guineas. 
Blommers, B. J. . | 1878-85 | 155 | None given 
Bonheur, Rosa . . | 1860-86 y 3000 | McConnel 
Breton, Jules . . | 1861-82 : 580 | J.S. Forbes 
Clays,P. J... . | 1870-82 | 385 - 
Corot, J. B.C. .| 1873-83 1170 | Barlow 
Daubigny, C, F. .| 1860-83 400 | J. 8. Forbes 
Diaz, N. . . | 1874-83 265 2 
Dupré, J.. ; . | 1870-83 520 | Murrieta 
Frére, E. . ‘ .| 1853-86 700 | Colnaghi 
| Israels, J. ‘ .| 1865-84 é 1610 | Fenton Agnew 
| Jacque, C. ‘ .| 1874-82 | 195 | J.S. Forbes — 
| Maris, J. 1875-83 | 350 | Barlow Goupil 
| Meissonier, J. ‘ E. 1861-83 _ 5800*| J. Ruskin Wallis 
| Troyon, C. - | 1860-83 | 1900 | Lee Martin 
| Van Marcke, E. .| 1871-82 | 425 | J.S. Forbes — 

| Ziem, F. . ‘ -| 1874-82 | | 600 | Mendel Agnew 


| 


| | 


* The picture for which this extraordinary price was paid, Napoleon I. in the 
Campaign of Paris, 124 in, by 91 in., painted in 1862, was exhibited at the 
French Gallery in 1869, when it was bought by Mr. Ruskin for 1000 guineas. 
As will be seen from the name of the buyer, it returned to the French Gallery 
(in 1882), Mr. Ruskin obtaining a profit which left nothing to be desired. 
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It will be interesting now to turn to the records of the auction- 
room and see how the works of the artists now so much in vogue 
fared under the severe ordeal of the hammer. Redford’s “ Art 
Sales,” which brings the story up to the year 1886, is not a perfect 
source of information, but it is reliable as far as it goes. The 
minimum limits may be taken as 90 gs. for pictures and 50 gs. 
for drawings; the prices quoted in the Table on p. 90 almost ex- 
clusively relate to paintings in oils. The names of vendors and 
purchasers are given as revealing the identities of collectors and 
dealers who concerned themselves with this particular class of art. 
The name of the late railway magnate, Mr. J. Staats Forbes, pre- 
dominates. He was one of the earliest collectors of the Barbizon 
school, and at his death his rooms were stacked with pictures of 
great value. His first sale in 1874 consisted of 163 pictures, 
nearly all of painters of the modern Continental schools, and the 
total of £20,704 5s. was apparent rather than real, seeing that 
most of the lots were bought in. Ten years later he had another 
sale, when 228 pictures made a total of £24,047 9s. 6d., but here 
again many were bought in. The absence of the name of a buyer 
may be taken to indicate that the reserve price was not reached. 

From the number of pictures apparently bought in it is obvious 
that the English market was not yet ready to pay high prices for 
works by the leading artists of the modern French and Dutch 
schools. If however they failed to find full recognition in the 
sale-room, they were fully appreciated by a few collectors such as 
J. Staats Forbes, Sir John Day, and Mr. Alexander Young. Hach 
of these collectors made a splendid collection, and each, it may 
be added, realised an enormous profit on their investments in 
modern pictures. That of Mr. Staats Forbes was sold in instal- 
ments by private contract; that of Sir John Day was sold in May 
last for nearly £95,000, or something like twice as much as it 
originally cost; and that of Mr. Alexander Young, head of the 
well-known firm of accountants, was sold to Messrs. Agnew and 
Messrs. Wallis for £525,000; it consisted of about 600 pictures 
and drawings. Of thethree collectors, Mr. Young alone lived to 
witness the triumph of his investment. 

The striking change which had come over the English market 
from 1887 to 1909 will be seen by comparing the following Table 
with that which deals with the earlier period. 
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PICTURES AND DRAWINGS AT AUCTION, 1887-1909. 


Name of Artist, 


Number 
sold. 


Highest price 
and date. 


Vendor. 


Buyer. 


Blommers, B. J. 
Bonheur, R. 
Breton, J.. 
Clays, P. J. ‘ 
Corot, J.B. C. . 
Daubigny, C. F. 
Diaz, N. . ° 
Dupré, J. . 
Frére, E. . 
Israels, J. . 
Jacque, Ch. 
Maris, J. , 
Meissonier, J. L. E. 
Troyon, C. ° 
Van Marcke, E. 


Year. 
1908 
1888 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1908 
1908 
1909 
1888 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1891 
1902 
1909 


Guineas 


290 
5550 
2700 

420 
3150 
3500 
2950 
2700 

500 
2250 
3200 
3000 
6450 
7000 
3800 


Holland 
Bolckow 
Garland 
Cuthbertson 


Holland 


”? 
Cuthbertson 
Bolckow 
Quilter 
Cuthbertson 


Délshow 
Waring 
Cuthbertson 


Agnew 


” 
Knoedler 
Scott & Co, 
Agnew 
Gooden 
Wallis 
Agnew 
Raphael 
Reinhart 
Scott & Co, 
Wallis 
Obach 
Laurie 
Seott & Co. 


Ziem, F. . 420 | 1909 | Day Bernheim 


In the first list only five pictures reached four figures, in the 
second only four out of sixteen failed to reach 1000 gs., and all 
found purchasers—the sixteen pictures producing the enormous 


total of £47,880. There are those who do not believe that the 
Barbizon and modern Dutch school will continue to maintain the 
remarkable prices of the last season or two, and there are others 
equally confident that these men have come to stay. It is idle 
to speculate on the vagaries of fashion, and we must be content, 
for the present at least, with taking actualities as we find them. 
Much might be written of the pioneer English collectors who 
pinned their faith and invested their money in these pictures, and 
doubtless the history of the formation of their collections would 
make excellent reading. Gambart’s nephew, Mr. Lefevre, who 
has himself retired from active business life, is in possession of a 
quantity of interesting reminiscences which it is to be hoped may 
one day see the light. The object of this article, however, has 
been rather to sketch in outline the early stages of a commerce 
which has extended to vast proportions than to deal with it in 
detail. Mention however must be made of one who was prob- 
ably the first Englishman to collect these pictures—the founder 
of the superb Wallace collection, the Marquis of Hertford. This 
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collection was made long before the disastrous war of 1870, and it 
includes examples of Rosa Bonheur, Corot, Diaz, Jules Dupré, 
Th. Rosseau, Troyon, Ziem, and an unmatched series of sixteen 
works by Meissonier. The Marquis was a connoisseur of fine 
taste and excellent judgment, and his purchases were made with 
a total disregard for the erratic ebb and flow of fashions in pictures. 
Choice examples of the painters of nearly every school appealed 
to him, and he purchased them whenever the opportunity occurred. 
The result of thisisseen to-day at Hertford House, which contains 
one of the most perfect collections, not of pictures only, ever 
formed by one man in any age or country. 


W. RosBerts. 


LESSONS OF THE TEST MATCHES 


NeEvER in the history of our national game has English first-class 
cricket undergone such a convulsion as the awakening in connec- 
tion with the Test matches. For a considerable time some of us 
—who were called Jeremiahs, vitriolic cavillers, and so forth— 
had been suggesting that all was not for the best in connection 
with the best possible game; still the most rabid pessimist was 
not prepared for the disastrous “‘slump”’ in British batting. So 
bad were the performances to which the public were treated that 
it became obvious nerves even more than decadence of skill 
had to do with the actual poverty of result. Some degree of 
complacency may have been restored by the partial improvement 
in the English form at the final fixture at the Oval; yet it must 
be borne in mind that a draw was all that our visitors required, 
and after lunch-time on the first day it was never out of their 
power to obtain the needed, if undecisive, result. 

It has been said that we have underrated the Australians. 
This I do not think is the case. Unquestionably they pulled 
themselves together after a forlorn start, and achieved no small 
featin not losing a single game between the first and the fifth Test 
match. Yet this cannot be ascribed to preponderating ability on 
their part, but to the curious way in which they seemed to induce 
every opposing side to play far below its real form. Moreover, 
it must not be forgotten that our visitors take a widely different 
view of their engagements to what we do. They concentrate 
their attention on the Test matches, and regard the rest of the 
matches as more or less lucrative exhibition games. The mission 
of any Australian team is to win the rubber of representative 
matches, and the present side has achieved this handsomely. They 
have done so not by reason of their own overwhelming ability, 
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but because various circumstances have reduced English repre- 
sentative sides to a lower standard than ever before. 

Directly the Australians opened their campaign I hailed Mr. 
Macartney as the destined successor to Messrs. Giffen, Noble, and 
Armstrong as the best all-round cricketer in Australia. He and 
Mr. Armstrong form a tremendously potential pair with the ball, 
but the measure of the bowling support, apart from the cunning 
of Mr. Laver, is decidedly moderate. The success enjoyed by 
Mr. Cotter in the last two Test matches only emphasised the 
absurdity of England being forced to take the field without a fast 
bowler. Apart from Mr. Bardsley, there was no batsman of the 
highest standard on current form when the cool Mr. Armstrong 
had been dismissed. Mr. Ransford is good, but depends too much 
onone stroke, and some of the rest, if not as emphatically Have- 
Beens as most of our English representatives, were not of for- 
midable contemporaneous quality. Adequate wicket-keeping and 
superb fielding lent invaluable support to the consummate general- 
ship of Mr. Noble. His captaincy was magnificent, but he led 
one of the weakest sides that ever came from Australia. It 
was the knowledge of the comparatively low standard attained 
by our visitors in May that lent such poignancy to the national 
mortification at our defeats. No one who witnessed our decisive 
victory at Birmingham could have anticipated the subsequent 
disasters. There we won not only by ten wickets, but by a 
general superiority which was obvious to any casual spectator. 
Mr. MacLaren seemed to be the magnetic leader of a side superbly 
co-operative in the field, whilst Hobbs showed a command over 
the Colonial attack which sent everybody away imbued with a 
spirit of confidence never again felt during the season. 

Time and reflection only endorse the unanimous verdict of 
condemnation that was contemporaneously elicited by the 
astounding action of the Selection Committee. Already the 
critic of the Observer had epitomised public opinion when he 
wrote: “The solemnity of the procedure of Test-team picking 
savours of farce. There are no awful secrets to give away. 
Silly rumours only arise from foolish secrecy.” Before the season 
began I had appealed to the Selectors, in the Badminton Magazine, 
not to persistently snub legitimate public interest in the com- 
position of the national sides. This, however, became a side- 
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issue when those of the Selectors then in England practically 
presented the second Test match to the Australians. They can 
be chief mourners at the funeral of our success in Imperial 
fixtures. 

All that was needed, and which would have given general 
satisfaction, was to have stood down Mr. C. B. Fry and Thompson 
from the Birmingham team and to have substituted Hayward— 
previously indisposed—and a fast bowler, Mr. Brearley, with 
Barnes coming in for Blythe—then unable to stand the excitement 
of representative matches. Instead, the Selection Committee 
gratuitously proceeded to rearrange the English side, producing 
an eleven that was palpably inadequate. In the words of Lilley, 
‘‘T can assert as a fact that the general opinion of the Australian 
players is that, whoever else is chosen, Mr. Jessop is the one 
man who should never be left out of an English side this year.” 
Yet to this day it has not been suggested that he was ever 
asked. Leaving out other matters, with the example of the 
disaster at Lords in 1899 through taking the field without a fast 
bowler, this was deliberately done again. Mr. Brearley, it is 
true, was asked by the English captain, but only on the morning 
of the match, when the other Selectors were not on the ground, 
and he declined. Had he been invited in the normal way, it 
cannot be doubted he would have played. The result of the 
tampering of the Selection Committee was that they put into 
the field an English eleven which had less bowling than any 
single county possessed. Our side played with a lifelessness 
that was lamentable, for rarely had Colonial bowling been so 
tamely met, and only Relf and Lilley could look back on this 
deplorable game with any satisfaction. 

It was felt that our chances of success had been flagrantly 
thrown away, but there was no personal motive in my suggestion 
of the voluntary resignation of the Selectors, Messrs. C. B. Fry 
and H. D. G. Leveson-Gower, because they had failed to justify 
public confidence. There is nothing personal when the electorate 
demands a change of Government, nor was it any satisfaction to 
me to find myself in the van of an enthusiastic crusade on behalf 
of the best interests of the game, which culminated in my laying 
before the Board of Control certain suggestions, as the outcome 
of many communications from the public. To some the Board 
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consented; for instance, to the issue of a statement of the com- 
position of its own executive and of its powers; whilst burial was 
given to the rumours about the expenses paid to individual 
amateurs by the astonishing and satisfactory statement that 
these were limited to first-class railway fares and thirty shillings 
a day. Nothing could have been more gratifying than the sup- 
port of the public, whose good sense was shown in the general 
disgust at the state to which the Mandarins of cricket were 
reducing the game. 

My plea to the Board of Control to recommend the observing 
of punctuality between the falling of a wicket and the arrival of 
the next batsman—which is one of the laws of the game—was 
disregarded, and so was the proposal that invitations to play 
should be announced as given, acceptances as received. Finally, 
according to the Daily News, my “very pointed questions are 
being daily asked by thousands of cricket enthusiasts, and the 
suggestion that no member of the English Selection Committee 
should be eligible to play in Test matches comes with peculiar 
force. Mr. Fry’s dual position as Selector and player is causing 
much dissatisfaction in the country. The point urged against 
such a state of things is an obvious matter of principle, and a 
change in this respect would meet with the unanimous approval 
of the world of cricket.” Mr. MacLaren’s sporting defence of 
Mr. Fry personally in no way alters this case of ethical impro- 
priety. Mr. Fry’s success in the final Test match only came 
after he had been persevered with to an extent never equalled 
in the case of a batsman who had shown so many failures. He 
also achieved a new record in being selected for his batting in a 
fifth Test match without having made one century in the season. 
However, his share in Test matches can now be regarded as con- 
cluded, and his achievements in them will become a matter of 
history, just as those of Mead, Young, Warren, and Tate. There 
will never again be a Selector eligible for selection. 

Considerable dissatisfaction was expressed at the comparative 
inefficacy of the captaincy of Mr. MacLaren. In the most sport- 
ing way he several times wished to resign, and it would have been 
popular had the Selectors seen their way to fall in with this. A 
superb judge of the game, he is temperamentally a man affected 


by luck, and on several occasions Mr. Noble seemed the more con- 
vol, Liv 7 
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summate master. Then came the curiously rapid growth of the 
opinion that Hirst and Tyldesley were no longer Test match 
players, in which these two themselves heartily joined. One 
of the difficulties is that the leading professionals themselves have 
all had far too much of Test matches, and share neither the excite- 
ment nor the enthusiasm of the public. The cry for young blood 
from the community had some effect on the Selectors, and both 
Sharp and Mr. Spooner certainly played the best cricket in the 
later encounters. 

The team for Leeds was chosen according to the general views 
of the community, though one batsman who met with ill-success 
should not have been on the side. The English débdcle was even 
more complete than at Lord’s, and the way in which our men lost 
was worse than the actual defeat. It was a case of nerves and 
rank bad batting; the outcome of the match “ was to deal a blow 
to the popularity of cricket in the West Riding that it will take 
years to recover from.” The exaggerated respect with which the 
bowling was treated became puerile and irritating; the batsmen 
were so mortally afraid of getting out that more often than 
not they did get out. With the Australians thus possessing one 
victory in hand, they only needed two draws to achieve the 
rubber, and it is a matter of general knowledge that this is what 
they accomplished. It is all very well to blame Mr. Noble for 
his tardy declarations ; they deprived the games of all interest, 
but this policy of safety enabled our visitors to retain their 
supremacy. 

In the face of allthat had occurred, it was absolutely amazing 
to find England twice again taking the field without a fast bowler. 
The futile folly of such procedure was demonstrated by Mr. 
MacLaren putting on Sharp in the first quarter of an hour at the 
Oval. Of course the Selectors retort that we have no fast bowlers 
of the highest class; but it was their business to take the best they 
could, and Mr. Brearley was capturing nine Worcestershire 
wickets for 128 runs for Lancashire whilst England badly needed 
him. To have retained Jayes and Buckenham in preference to 
him might be a disputable error of judgment, but it would have 
been wiser to have played even them rather than let England 
thus start handicapped whilst the Selectors were wondering which 
of our bats would best play the fast bowling of Mr. Cotter. It 
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will be a permanent slur that Mr. J. R. Mason was never chosen ; 
it became farcical that Mr. P. F. Warner should be included at 
Manchester after beingignored for his own ground, Lord’s; and it 
was lamentable that a bowler who needs such nursing as Mr. Carr 
should have been piteously overworked. His delivery is more 
exhausting to his muscles and nerve than that of any express 
bowler. 

Many of the lessons of these Test matches have been already 
indicated. The public, which pays the bill, but has no voice in 
the game, learnt to put no faith in Selectors who seemed to regard 
new cricketers as intruding on the cherished prerogatives of 
veterans. One might think cricket was a game at which it was 
impossible to attain representative honours until youth was gone, 
whereas the cry for youth must be the chief note of the coming 
cricket. We have to build up a new England side for the triple 
contest that is being forced upon usin 1912. Of all who have 
been wearing the England cap this year, only Mr. Hutchings, 
Hobbs, and Woolley, with possibly Sharp, Rhodes, and Blythe, 
will be then considered; for business will have removed that 
fascinating bat, Mr. Spooner, and anno domini will be wiser than 
the Selectors with the rest. 

There is, however, one tendency to which it is impossible to 
pay too much attention, and that is the imminent danger of the 
professio nalising of English Test cricket. The “‘shamateur,” who 
never was a sportsman, will not take the trouble to play in 
matches which only yield him his railway fare and hotel expenses. 
The real amateur will devote his leisure hours to the delights of 
country-house cricket, and resolutely avoid the sternness of 
national publicity and the grimness of the crowded arena. The 
concentration of the first-class game into the hands of the paid 
division will deprive it of its freshness and exhilaration. The 
batsmen will take no risks, the bowlers will aim at keeping the 
runs down ; the whole thing will be reduced to the dreary level 
of excellence without risk, of skill without dash. English profes- 
sionals to-day do not care for Test cricket; to-morrow they will 
play it with dogged mechanical accuracy. 

Apart from this, the very badness of our cricket will probably 
stimulate a new effort at excellence. I have made no allusion 
to the way in which Hobbs, Hayward, Blythe, and Mr. Jessop 
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were kept out of the games, because with our large field of selection 
this ought not to matter much, and it is unsporting to lay stress 
on casualties when we remember how handicapped by accidents 
former Australian teams have been when touring here. If the 
wretched exhibition of nerves and irresolution shown at Lord’s, at 
Leeds, and at Manchester by men whose names are household words 
is not a passing phase, then the sooner we abandon cricket for 
marbles the better. Half the country-house teams in England 
would have knocked the cover off the balls bowled by the 
Australians. Had we named the third match Leeds Club and 
Ground, we should have witnessed widely different cricket. Our 
men showed inability to face the music so soon as it was called a 
symphony instead of a cake-walk. How far the ‘‘ googly” bowl- 
ing will cause modifications in future batting remains to be seen, 
but new strokes will certainly be devised to counteract the attack. 
Mr. R. E. Foster’s advice that the proper way to meet “‘googlies”’ 
is to play them with the legs will not appeal to the sporting 
taste of the community, who detest this legalised evasion of the 
law of obstruction, and the cricketer of to-morrow will have to 
pay special attention to what the public wants, or he may find 
the public ceases to want and to patronise so-called first-class 
cricket, which too often belies thename. One immediate deduc- 
tion can be made, and that is the increasing value of left-handed 
cricketers. The chief Colonial successes, apart from Mr. Armstrong, 
have been the left-handed batting of Messrs. Bardsley and Ransford, 
and the left-handed bowling of Mr. Macartney. The two former 
made 749 out of 1990 scored from the bat by Australians in the 
Test matches. On the English side Rhodes, Blythe, King, and 
Woolley, provided utilitarian exhibitions of the same fact. 

Once more it has been demonstrated that representative 
fixtures are not legitimate fields for experiment. Such folly as 
attempting to play in set-fair weather without anybody faster 
than Sharp to bowl, on a pitch as hard as a turnpike road, 
seems incomprehensible after all that had occurred. Errors oi 
judgment and errors of batting have alike handicapped us. 
That these will not be repeated the past affords us no 
guarantee. What must be regarded as the immediate mission 
of important cricket is the development of new blood. The 
Have-Beens must be shelved and the Will-Bes found. To- 
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morrow will produce as good cricketers as yesterday, better than 
the elders in the forefront to-day, always provided the new- 
comers are brought forward on common-sense lines. Our 
veterans by their form have been self-destructive; next year’s 
colts must be constructive of a high standard for 1912. It does 
not matter two pins if we lose, so long as we lose meritoriously, 
which is exactly what we did not do at Lord’s or Leeds or in 
the adverse draw at Manchester. There is no need to be pessi- 
mistic; all that has to be done is to take warning from this ugly 
object-lesson and, making a clean sweep of almost all concerned, 
start English representative cricket afresh. 1878 marked the 
beginning of a new epoch in English cricket; let 1909 close a bad 
one. Allow the curtain to fall on this Tragedy of Errors and 
await the future with confidence. 


Home GorDon. 


THE CRAZE FOR NURSING HOMES 


NorHIneG occurs more frequently in these days than to hear that 
A. or B. has gone into a nursing home, sometimes for an opera- 
tion, sometimes for an illness, and sometimes for a “rest cure.” 
Whole rows of houses in the medical district of London which 
lies between Cavendish Square and Baker Street are given over 
to supplying this demand, and it is interesting to try and trace 
out the origin of this fashion and to inquire whether it is a 
wholesome one for the patient’s health or an economical one for 
his pocket. 

The revulsion from the horrors of unskilled nursing, which 
has equipped and trained our admirable corps of hospital nurses, 
is, no doubt, partly responsible for the plan of sending sick 
people away from their homes. In old days there were hospitals, 
but they were few and far between, and, as far as we know, very 
insanitary and bad, so that the great development of public hos- 
pitals may be called a modernone. In the case of poor people, who 
cannot afford the care and isolation necessary in sickness, their 
removal from home is often a necessity, though a very regrettable 
one. A working man cannot well be operated on in a cottage, 
where few comforts are to be found, and where the noise of 
children and of household work is never hushed all day. A 
working woman, worn out by incessant toil, cannot, if she is 
seriously ill, get the attention and peace she requires in her own 
home, though she often frets terribly when she is taken to the 
restful and sanitary wards of a hospital. For these people some 
centre where they can be cared for and treated medically is 
essential. But what about the well-to-do classes who fill the 
nursing homes of Harley Street? Well-to-do men, with large, 
airy rooms, wealthy women who have plenty of servants and 
money, why do they go to nursing homes ? 
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One quite understands the case of people who are alone in the 
world, or who have families they dislike and no houses or servants 
of their own, and who therefore wish to go to some institution; 
but it is not these exceptional people I am thinking of. We 
have all of us known many people who have left adoring families 
and clean, comfortable houses in order to immure themselves 
in poky rooms in a far less agreeable quarter of London 
than their own. We have even known people leaving their 
country houses in summer for “rest cures” in dusty, noisy 
London. Now this seems a very singular thing to do, and 
it is worth while to try and find out why any one does 
it. To begin with, the suggestion invariably comes from 
the doctors. For many reasons they favour the nursing home. 
They like to have several patients in one house. They like the 
absolute command that they have over the nurses, and they 
simply love the red tape and the institutional flavour which 
most “homes”? manage to impart to their treatment. In fact, 
if I were the Editor of this Magazine, I should say that the 
Mandarin doctor (no uncommon type) was much as his political 
brother. So much for the doctor who need only think of his 
patients; but there is, unhappily, a considerable number of 
doctors and surgeons believed to be financially interested in these 
nursing homes, which are all of them private speculations, and 
they. have an additional reason for endeavouring to persuade 
their patients that homes are preferable to private houses. 
Then, to aid the doctor in his arguments, comes the timidity 
of the patient’s friends or relatives. They are perhaps in- 
experienced in illness, they fear the responsibility of dealing 
with it at home. They hesitate. The doctor insists; he 
speaks with all the authority of an expert; he cites stories of 
rapid cures effected in nursing homes and lingering illnesses 
prolonged out of them. He talks learnedly and technically, 
overwhelming the anxious mother or husband with all the 
flow of a pundit’s jargon, and, if she or he demurs, he will call 
in any number of other pundits to back him up. Many a relative 
in charge of a sick person is persuaded or browbeaten into sub- 
mission. Terrible pictures are drawn of the difficulties of private 
nursing. ‘You will have to have two nurses, and they will 
cause you endless trouble, and will not make M. nearly as com- 
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fortable as she would be in Miss ’s home,” I was told once; 
while on another occasion the argument was brought forward that 
I should not be able to give dinner-parties unless A. was moved, 
because her illness was contagious. The doctor seemed very 
surprised when the last argument left me unmoved, and yet he 
was an excellent man and most kind to his patients, but he had 
so far fallen in with the fashion of the day as to believe that to 
take away a desperately ill woman in an ambulance to a nursing 
home was far better for her than to have her with the only people 
who knew her well. The “dinner party” argument struck me 
very much at the time, because it seemed incredible that any 
one should be affected by it. Yet from the confidence with 
which it was produced I should judge that it had often been 
effective. 

Doctors undertake very grave responsibility when at 
such a serious time as illness brings, they put pressure upon 
people to break all their natural ties. For, supposing that the 
“homes” were all that they are painted by medical men, is there 
nothing in the constant and thoughtful care, the intelligence of 
the heart, which only affection can give? What stranger can 
rack ingenious help out of her anxious thoughts like a mother 
with a sick child? What can so well soothe and help us when 
we are in great pain as the devotion of those we love? No one, 
who can afford it, should stint professional help in day or night 
nursing, for the first thing if one is in charge of a sick person is 
to keep well and fresh so as to be able to do the utmost 
for them. It is a fact that in nearly all illness the presence of 
any one the patient cares for, or even is familiar with, makes a 
very great difference to his or her happiness. In the case of 
many people and of nervous women the desolation of being sent 
away from home affects them very adversely, the sensation of 
being for at least. twelve hours out of the twenty-four at the 
mercy of strangers is a very depressing feeling unless your nerves 
are in a thoroughly healthy state, and the helpless discomfort 
of lying always in bed while unaccustomed things are done 
to you, which is always a trial in illness, seems twice as great 
if you know you are out of reach of any: familiar voice and 
face. And the rules, necessary and unnecessary, are all the 
more irksome for being enforced without any power of dis- 
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cussing them unless the patient makes a formal complaint to 
the doctor. 

And how about the nursing homes themselves? They vary, 
like other things, and some, no doubt, are good, but many, perhaps 
most of them, are run in houses built for private use and without 
hospital conveniences, they are therefore on a plane in that 
respect with our homes. They are dismal and dingy, and some 
are also dirty. One woman I knew went to a “‘home” very 
highly recommended by her doctor, where the bedding was soiled, 
the room was dusty and where she was devoured by bugs, her 
slops were not emptied from Saturday afternoon until Monday. 
Another victim was persuaded to send her boy to a home for an 
operation. He was, after the operation, placed in a dirty room 
with dirty bedding—the blankets were bloodstained from a 
previous operation, she was a woman of character, and being 
unable to move her child, she brought him clean bedding from 
her home and came every day to do his room herself. Stories 
of dirt -and incompetence are so common that it must mean 
that many of the so-called homes are quite unfit for sick people 
to go to. “I only know one nursing home in the whole of 
London I would send any one to,” a hospital matron was once 
heard to say, and this disinterested professional opinion is worth 
noting. 

As regards expense too, you could live at a good west end 
hotel with a hospital nurse or two for the same money that you 
would be charged in many nursing homes. The rates vary from £8 
to £24 a week, and the latter is not at all uncommon; while 
£12 to £18 a week are ordinary charges, not including 
doctor’s or surgeon’s fees. Nursing homes have the further 
disadvantage of being easier to get into than to get out of, wit- 
ness the fate of the bachelor who was only allowed out after he 
had become engaged to be married to the matron. 

Mercifully doctors and surgeons do not always propose to 
place;their patients in nursing homes; many have escaped the 
fashionable craze, but if they do propose to do so and you 
successfully resist them you must expect mere reluctant acquies- 
cence'in any other plan, they have, or profess, entire faith in 
their panacea under all circumstances. A month ago a woman 
was brought up from the best air in England which she was 
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enjoying under the best conditions, and was placed in a dusty 
back room in London in order to undergo a “rest cure” 
which involved no treatment. ‘‘ Do you mean to tell me,” she 
said indignantly to the doctor, “that this,” with an expressive 
wave of her arm round the grimy room, “‘is better for me than 
my lovely balcony on the sea?” “I am sure of it,” was the 
emphatic reply. With such a frame of mind there is no dealing, 
but the time has come when people may venture to doubt 
whether the doctors, who, for whatever reasons, are wedded to 
a single idea, are the best advisers for sick folk and their friends, 


Mrs. Harris. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, August 9, 1909 


In a country much addicted to the use of the superlative, one 
must accept with some reservation newspaper statements of this 
or that event being “epoch making,” for if newspaper history is 
accurate epochs come with the regularity almost that aerial 
records these days are broken, but in this assertion of the Phila- 
delphia Press every one can agree :— 


Through three weeks of conference, public discussion and attention have 
concentrated on disputed rates, but no tariff in our history has made more 
profound legislative changes, epoch making in their effect, than the measure on 
which the House votes to-day. 


The Corporation tax begins the Federal supervision and regulation of every 
corporation with an income of over $5000. 


This, the Federal supervision and regulation of every corpora- 
tion with profits exceeding £1000 a year, is what gives the 
importance to the Tariff Bill passed last week. In its other 
features the Bill is not extraordinary and with the exception of 
a@ provision for the imposition of a maximum tariff as a necessary 
weapon of reprisal, it follows the lines of all previous tariff legis- 
lation; it is what all other tariff countries have done, and what 
England will have to do when she adopts a tariff. But it is the 
so called ‘‘Corporation Tax” which makes this Bill unlike all 
others and marks what may with due regard for the proper use 
of words be described as “ epochal.”’ 


The American theory of Government is—no I think it would 
be more correct at this day to say was—a congeries of auto- 
nomous republics encompassed by the greater Federal Republic. 
Hach Republic, while owing allegiance to the parent Republic, 
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was sovereign within its own borders and exercised supreme juris. 
diction over its own affairs, one important attribute of sovereignty 
only was surrendered: the right to regulate commerce flowing 
between the independent republics. So long as commerce con- 
fined itself within the borders of any one of the republics, the 
Republic with its seat in Washington could not say or do anything; 
it was only when territorial lines were broken down that the long 
arm was outstretched from Washington and its power was felt. 

I shall not say whether this was a good or bad system. 
Similar to religion, it was accepted on faith. The Americans 
have been brought up with such a profound veneration for their 
Constitution that they have exalted it, they have invested it 
with almost spiritual qualities; one must not question it, or if 
one does he must be prepared to attack or defend with all the 
zeal and passionate devotion that made theological arguments, 
when the intellectual thought of the world was given over to 
meaningless disputations, appear to us now so futile. The 
purity of tobacco, an American writer has said when in colonial 
times tobacco was the currency and medium of exchange of 
Virginia and Maryland, was more zealously defended than the 
chastity of Women. It is the same in regard to the American 
Constitution. Itis to Americans a thing venerable and sacred, 
and to attack it or to try to alter it is very little removed from 
sacrilege. 

Until the last few years the great mass of the American people 
believed that the Federal Government had no more power to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of a State than had a foreign 
Government. In each State resided the inherent right or sove- 
reignty to regulate its internal commerce. It could charter 2 
corporation or withhold a charter, its supervision might be rigid 
or lax, it could fully protect the innocent third party, the public 
regarding the people as a ward and incapable of exercising proper 
discrimination; or it could adopt the political theory of laissez 
favre so dear to the Manchester School and leave the public to 
take care of itself; but—and here is one of the most important 
questions involved—no one of these independent republics felt 
that it owed any ethical obligation to any of the others. The 
compact between the States required that each State should give 
full faith and credit to the public acts, records and judicial pro- 
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ceedings of every other State, which instead of promoting ethics 
tended to destroy it. Each State had it in its power to charter 
piratical corporations with licence to prey upon legitimate com- 
merce, just as formerly Sovereigns issued letters of marque to sea 
rovers, whose characters were made respectable because they 
held the commission of the king; but who were licensed pirates 
and in whom the king had the interest only of a tithe of their 
plunder. The simile may be continued to the end, to the 
division of plunder between the sovereign authority and the 
freebooter. Certain States have deliberately passed laws for the 
encouragement and protection of these predatory corporations so 
as to benefit by the fees paid into the State Treasury; and having 
issued the charter under the seal of the State it was ordained on 
the other States, in compliance with the terms of the Federal 
Constitution, that they must give full faith and credit to the act 
of the offending State. Civilisation has harried the pirate off 
the seas, and if the spirit of Captain Kidd returned to the body 
of some reckless adventurer he would be hanged at the yard arm, 
or more likely the wireless mast, of the first national vessel that 
overhauled him. The modern pirate of commerceis a gentleman 
and a citizen clothed in the garment of a charter. 


A montrous doctrine this, one is inclined to say. The very 
essence of liberty, say its defenders. It all depends upon the 
point of view, the political philosophy that one has imbibed in 
his youth or learned in his manhood, the institutions under which 
he lives. You may argue that common sense (the finer question 
of morality may be waived) requires uniformity, that, considera- 
tions of honesty apart, it is for the best interests of all concerned 
that no civilised State should set up an Alsatia and make it easy 
for rogues to escape the punishments of their crimes, and the 
answer will be laissez faire. It is not the duty of the State, you 
are told, to act as a wet nurse to full grown menor to save them 
from their own folly: it is the duty of the State to permit the 
largest expression of individual initiative. Ifa man is credulous 
enough to invest his money in the shares of a company formed 
to recover the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow the State 
has no more to do with that than it can prevent him from 
equipping an expedition to Mars. So long as the legal formalities 
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are complied with nothing more is required. There is besides 
always that haunting fear on the part of certain men of “a 
centralised government.” 

This is a real and not an imaginary fear. To Europeans 
who have been brought up under their own system of govern- 
ment a centralised government is not only not a danger but 
appears to be the only way by which a country can be properly 
administered ; it is as vital that there shall be a heart of empire 
as that there shall be a heart in the body functioning properly, 
But to the American “centralised government” spells autocracy 
and robs the States of their rights. This of course is true. If 
there is a centralised government a great many of the things that 
the States now do will be done by the Central Government, and 
it is to deprive the Central Government of those powers that the 
believers in State rights insist that there must be no impairment 
of the sovereign powers of the States. 


The Tariff Bill, with its provision for a corporation tax, has 
struck the greatest blow at State rights that has been inflicted 
since the adoption of the Constitution. Heretofore a joint stock 
company chartered by a State was outside the taxing power of 


the Federal Government. The company paid State and local 
taxes, it paid nothing directly to the Federal Government ; for 
the corporation owed its creation not to the Federal Government 
but to the State. Under the authority granted by the Constitu- 
tion to regulate commerce between the States, it is within the 
power of the Federal Government to impose certain regulations 
and restrictions upon common carriers and other persons engaged 
in interstate trade; it can destroy an artificial monopoly and 
prevent a combination in restraint of trade. Butit has not been 
able to impose direct taxation. That has been a power reserved 
to the State. The power to tax is the power to destroy, and so 
jealous have the States been of the Federal Government at some 
time tyrannically exercising this power that they have managed, 
up to the present time, to keep it in their own hands. 

The Tariff Bill provides that every corporation having a 
capital stock represented by shares, organised by virtue of any 
of the laws of the several States, shall pay an “excise tax ” of 
1 per cent. upon its net income over and about five thousand 
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dollars received by it from all sources during the year. Com- 
panies are required to make under oath of a duly designated 
officer a return of their operations to the collector of internal 
revenue in the district in which the company has its principal 
place of business. These returns shall be transmitted to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue at Washington and shall be 
filed by him and constitute public records. 

It will be noticed that the new law does not give the Federal 
Government any control over the creation of corporations, which 
now as heretofore are recognised as solely the creations of the 
State; but for the first time it subjects them to the scrutiny of 
the Federal tax collector under the direction of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue in Washington. This is ‘ Centralised 
Government”’ with a vengeance, according to its opponents; itis 
now only the camel’s nostril, but soon he will have his entire body 
inside and the poor States will be driven out in the cold. “The 
power to tax, as John Marshall said, is the power to destroy,” 
Associate Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme Court 
said a few days ago, not in his capacity as a member of the 
highest tribunal but in a public address, and headded: “If once 
you give the power to the Federal Government to tax all the in- 
comes, you give them the power to tax the States, not out of their 
existence but out of their vitality.”” Following the corporation 
tax, the opponents of that measure say, there will come an even 
more dangerous infringement of the powers of the State, from the 
State will be taken away the power to charter corporations and 
the sole authority will be invested in the hands of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Wickersham, the Attorney-General, in a recent address 
before a bar association, urged the necessity for a national incor- 
poration law as the “inevitable result of economic conditions,” 
and because State control was ineffective: How shocking this 
seems to the believers in State rights is shown by the comment of 
the New York World, which says the Attorney General’s announce- 
ment must be “‘ accepted with all the gravity that a proposition 
so revolutionary in purpose coming from such asource merits and 
almost compels,’’ and it continues: 


Toincorporate nationally the interstate commerce of the Republic would 
mean nothing less than the assumption by the Federal Government of undis- 
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puted control over most of the gainful activities of the people; the assertion of 
consolidated authority of a scope hitherto unknown to American institutions ; 
the degradation of the States and the concentration at the capital of a power 
which if abused, as it probably would be, could not fail to shake society to its 
foundations. National incorporation means much more than the words imply. 
It means favour, intrigue, life or death to industry and commerce, espionage, 
sectional jealousy, personal wrongs, suspicion and politics—all centred in one 
place, remote from most of the people, and perhaps in one person. 

There is no reasonable excuse for this demand. It is not the inevitable 
result of economic conditions, for it is not true that commerce and industry are 
in such a way as to call for the remedies of desperation. It is not justified by 
the ineffectiveness of State legislation, for in truth the most notable victories 
over lawless trusts and combinations have been won by the States. It may be 
attributed rather to impatience with the orderly processes of law and to the 
growing lust of power toward which recent broods of declamatory agitators have 
been pushing the people. It is a bad reminder of an evil day, of passions that 
ought to have cooled, and of follies that ought to have been outgrown. 


A natural incorporation law is a natural corollary of the law 
to tax corporations, it is part of the centralising movement that 
is now soapparent. It may be, as the World terms it “ revolu- 
tionary,” but a great deal of the progress of the world has been 
born in revolution. The matter is worth the space that has been 
given to it here because it is a movement much more vital than 
merely a change in domestic legislation. It is a radical alteration 
of the concept of government on the part of Americans, but it is 
difficult to say at the present time whether it represents the 
views of the majority or only a respectable minority. If a 
minority it is certain that it is a powerful minority, and one 
is inclined to believe that the movement will continue to gain 
force until the change has been brought about. Many interesting 
things will follow. A great many Americans now believe that if 
they are taught to look to the Central Government instead of to 
the State governments it will dwarf their vision, it will deprive 
them of a certain initiative and lead them to shoulder all their 
responsibilities upon Washington. I am inclined to think other- 
wise; I think it is much more likely to enlarge their intellectual 
horizon, to make them take the broad national and international 
view rather than the local; to have a proper realisation of the 
absurdity of State boundaries. To-day certain State antagonisms 
exist that conceivably might develop into a danger, but would 
disappear if the States were looked upon as merely administrative 
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divisions and not quasi-independent republics. But any one 
who advances even this cautious opinion is guilty of heresy in 
the eyes of the men who are firmly convinced that the safety of 
the Republic depends upon the supremacy of the States and a 
decentralised government. 


The passage of the Tariff Bill is the first notable achievement 
of the Taft administration. Ordinarily succeeding the inaugura- 
tion of a President, Congress does not meet until the following 
December, thirteen months after the President’s election, nine 
months after he has been inaugurated, so that the issues on 
which he has been elected have grown pretty stale by the time 
they are translated into legislative acts. The basic conservatism 
of the Americans—for at heart they are intensely conservative, 
although to Europeans they appear extremely radical and always 
fond of experimenting in the sociological laboratory—and the 
attachment they have for legal forms that have the sanction of 
age, make them observe this long interval between election and 
the meeting of Congress, and it is only an emergency that in 
public opinion justifies an extra session. President Taft called 
Congress together eleven days after his inauguration, wisely 
concluding that a revision of the tariff was an emergency, and 
that the sooner it was disposed of the better it would be for the 
country. Had he deferred action on the tariff until the regular 
session next December, the law would not have gone into 
operation until about this time next year; eighteen months’ 
delay would have been disastrous to business, and in all proba- 
bility the Republicans would have suffered in the succeeding 
general election in November. Now it is the general opinion 
that before the present year is over the new law will be working 
smoothly and the Republicans will be able to “ point with pride” 
to prosperity and assert that it is the result of their wise tariff 
legislation. 

During the last Presidential campaign the Republicans pledged 
themselves to “revision downward.” It was a taking battle 
cry. The cost of living was very high and had been steadily 
mounting for years. Some reason had to be found for high 
prices and it was convenient to ascribe them to the tariff. The 
Democrats said that the Republican high tariff placed the con- 
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sumer at the mercy of the trusts and monopolies fostered by the 
Republican protective system; the Republicans held out the 
promise of revising the tariff, and inferentially reducing the cost 
of living, if they were returned to power. 

No matter under what political banner Americans fight they 
are not Free Traders ; to put it more positively and affirmatively, 
they are Protectionists. Everybody of course wants to have to 
pay as little as possible for the things he has to eat and wear, a 
certain number of people believe in what may be termed “local 
protection.” They are perfectly willing to put everything on 
the free list except the minerals they bring to the surface or the 
articles they manufacture, the products of their own soil or 
forests. This is about as selfish a doctrine as the perverted 
ingenuity of man has ever devised. A thorough-going Free 
Trader one can perhaps understand, although one may gravely 
question his intelligence; a consistent Protectionist needs no 
explanation; but the man who is so foolish as to think that Pro- 
tection and Free Trade can exist side by side in the same country 
and under the same system of government is beyond argument. 

Naturally enough the new tariff does not satisfy these men, 
it is doubtful if anything would meet with their approval, and it 
is they and their organs that have made the great outcry against 
the iniquities of the Bill; but the country at large appears. to 
consider it as dealing justly with the manufacturer as well as 
the consumer. The average rates of duties are only fractionally 
lower than the Dingley law. To strike an average when 4000 
items are involved is a deceptive way of ascertaining the facts, 
yet it is the only basis of comparison. To record the transfers 
that have been made from the dutiable to the free list, and vice- 
versd, is also inconclusive, for numbers mean nothing, and it is 
the relative importance of the various articles in industry that 
count. The free list has been enlarged and the duties on some 
raw materials reduced, but in making up the Bill the principle 
of Protection has been carefully observed and every effort has 
been made to preserve the home market for the benefit of 
American manufacturers. The English and the German manv- 
facturer will find it no easier now to sell their goods than they 
did before the new law went into effect. 

Men who are opposed to the law predict that it will cost the 
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Republicans the next election for the House of Representatives. 
They rely on history to sustain their prediction. It has come to 
be believed by politicians that the Party that revises the Tariff 
surely invites defeat; but the rule is not invariable. A revision 
of the Tariff a few months before an election is, of course, a 
dangerous thing; for the uncertainty as to duties, whether they 
are raised or lowered, disturbs business, curtails for the time 
being manufacturing, and frequently results in men being thrown 
out of employment—a fact which politicians are quick to take 
advantage of. That the Party in power responsible for the new 
law should be made to suffer is not surprising. But this year 
conditions are different. There is no election pending. The 
Tariff, Republicans predict, will be forgotten a year hence, or if 
remembered, it will be with gratitude; for the country, every one 
believes, is about to see seven years of plenty; and with business 
“ booming,” and every able-bodied man willing to work employed 
at high wages, even the mutable many will be content to let well 
enough alone. 

This rose-coloured future will take care of itself; for the 
present the first effect of the Tariff Bill has been greatly to 
increase Mr, Taft’s prestoge, and to strengthen him not only with 
his Party, but with the country at large. The Bill, as it passed 
the House, fairly conformed with his ideas of “‘revision down- 
ward,” but the Senate restored a good many of the rates that 
the House reduced. Mr. Taft had kept his hands off, being 
reluctant to interfere in what was purely a legislative function, 
and properly was without the scope of the executive; but as the 
head of his Party, and because he had given distinct pledges 
during the campaign, he felt it necessary to exert his authority. 
He insisted that certain rates must be revised, or he would veto 
the Bill; and his demands were complied with. He handled a 
delicate situation with great tact, but also with great firmness. 
Without disrupting his Party in Congress, he carried the vital 
things for which he contended; he proved that he was actually, 
as well as titularly, the Party chief, and his methods have been 
approved by the people. The feeling of many of the independent 
and less partisan newspapers is represented by the New York 
Herald, which says: 


President Taft is to be heartily congratulated upon the success of his 
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campaign to bring to an end what otherwise promised to be an interminable 
discussion. . . . But for his intervention it is probable that Congress would 
have pottered along for an indeterminate period, and finally might have passed 
a tariff law which, failing to satisfy the country, would have led to an immediate 
renewal of the agitation. 

As President Taft very justly remarks ‘‘no bill could satisfy everybody.” 
The American people owe him a debt of gratitude for his vigorous intervention 
to secure schedules which would satisfy the majority, and the adoption of which 
will end the protracted period of suspense and permit the resumption of a full 
measure of prosperity. 


Everything, I believe, justifies the Republican hopes of great 
prosperity for the next few years; but, of course, the fly in the 
ointment is there. Prices are high—they are going higher; meat 
will be dearer, bread will be more expensive; whatever man puts 
in his stomach or on his back, or surrounds himself with for his 
comfort, will cost him more. The opponents of the Tariff find 
the cause in the taxing system, socialists in a perverted system 
that permits the existence of “ privileged classes,” sociologists in 
reckless extravagance and luxury. All these causes may be 
regarded as more or less contributory, but the real reason, I am 
inclined to think, was tersely stated by John W. Gates the other 
day, and Mr. Gates is neither an economist, a socialist, nor a 
sociologist, but simply a hard-headed speculator. 

*‘The country has not been scratched yet in the way of 
development, especially in agriculture,” he said to an interviewer. 
‘‘There is Texas, with 20 to 25 per cent. more area than France, 
and Texas has 4,000,000 population, while France has about 
38,000,000; and the French are a prosperous people. Take 
California, with its 3,000,000 population. It has the area of 
Germany, while the last-named country has 60,000,000; and 
Germany is one of the most prosperous countries in the world.” 

Mr. James Hill, the great railway builder and manager, 
recently said: “A few years ago two-thirds of the people were 
living on the land ; now less than 33 per cent.are doing so. Can 
this number of people feed the community? The thing that will 
bring the people back to the farm (meaning substantial prosperity 
as well) is empty stomachs.”’ Mr. Hill says that the great cattle 
ranges are being cut up into farms, and instead of thousands of 
cattle roaming the ranges, the farmer keeps only a few head of 
cattle. Naturally, the price of meat, with the constant increase 
of population, must advance. 
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Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of Agriculture, agrees with both 
Mr. Gates and Mr. Hill. 


Mr. Gates is right in his assertion that this country is capable of supporting 
a vastly increased population [Mr. Wilson said to a newspaper correspondent] 
but it can only be done with improved and more scientific methods of farming 
and better conditions all round. : 

I agree with Mr. Hill, We are not producing food-stuffs in proportion to 
the increase in population. The chief reason for this is that the number of those 
engaged in agricultural pursuits is out of proportion to our ever increasing 
population. 

The trouble lies, as I have often said, in the fact that the cities have grown 
in population at the expense of the rural communities. The people have moved 
from the country to the town, and in consequence the farms have not produced 
as they would if the people had remained to work them. 


In America as in Europe the city is the lure of the farmer’s 
boy. It is not surprising. The city offers life, excitement, 
pleasure; the chances of fame and wealth. Life on the farm, 
under the most favourable circumstances, is hard, monotonous, 
dull, although the farmer now has his telephone, and his letters 
are brought to his door; many of them oversee the farm hands 
from the tonneau of an automobile. The solution of the problem 
lies in more scientific farming, in exacting from the earth all that 


it is capable of producing instead of being satisfied with what it 
deigns to yield; heretofore the farmer has been content to be 
the slave of the soil, in the future he must be a master merciless 
in demanding from Nature all that she can be forced to 
surrender. 


Up to the time of the Spanish war it did not occur to any 
one that recruits for the Navy could be obtained a thousand 
miles from salt water. New York, Boston, Philadelphia, the 
coast of New England, where for three hundred years men have 
followed the sea and “‘ vexed the ocean with their fisheries,” the 
Gulf ports, the Pacific coast were the natural recruiting-grounds : 
but the middle west seemed a better school for farmers than 
sailors, although the commerce of the Great Lakes is enormous 
and it requires as much skill to navigate these turbulent inland 
oceans as it does the salted seas. Chicago is a thousand miles 
inland, but the port of Chicago is one of the most important in 
the world, and a healthy State Militia organisation has been 
formed. When war with Spain was declared the Naval Militia of 
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Illinois and the other States were assigned to the vessels of the 
Navy, and the efficient manner in which they performed their 
duties convinced the naval authorities that it would be as easy 
to find recruits in the interior as on the coast. 


Seven years ago a board was appointed by Congress to select 
a site on one of the Lakes for a great recruiting depét and training 
establishment, and Lake Bluff, on Lake Michigan, a few miles 
from Chicago, was selected as best filling the requirements. Work 
since then has been steadily progressing, and about a year hence 
the depét will be placed in commission. When completed it will 
have cost about £700,000, and will contain accommodation for 
2000 sailors, besides a hospital and buildings for the medical 
staff, which have been erected at a cost of over £60,000. The 
recruits after having been carefully inspected medically—and 
only about twenty per cent. of those offering themselves for en- 
listment pass the scrutiny of the recruiting officer and the medical 
inspector—will receive their preliminary training at Lake Bluff. 
In the lecture-halls they will be taught the theory of seamanship, 
and on the Lake they will learn some of the practical duties of a 
man-o’-war’s-man before being sent to active duty. The one 
drawback to the Lake Bluff establishment is the Bagot-Rush 
agreement of 1817, by which Great Britain and the United States 
bound themselves to maintain on the Lakes not more than four 
small vessels of war, and not to build or arm ships in those waters. 
This makes it impossible for the recruits to be exercised on a 
modern vessel or to be taught the handling of big guns, but they 
can be instructed in boat drill and the seamanship of small craft, 
both sail and steam. Many of these naval recruits from the 
interior are of course fresh-water sailors, but a surprisingly large 
number are men from the farms, towhom a chance of seeing 
life from a naval vessel offers greater attractions than the life on 
a farm. Naval officers say they make unusually good sailors; they 
are men of good physique, accustomed to hard manual toil, 
amenable to discipline, sufficiently intelligent to learn their duties, 
and rarely without the rudiments of an education. A nation that 
can get its sailors from the farms has an inexhaustible supply to 
draw upon to man its ships. 
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THE SHAKESPEAREAN PROBLEM * 


Te aim of my former articles was a modest one : nothing beyond 
establishing a prima facie case for inquiry; first, on the ground 
of the extraordinary character of the evidence of the principal 
witness for the defence, evidence so extraordinary as to raise a 
doubt whether it is always seriously given; secondly, on the 
merits, in some small part set forth, of the case itself. The scope 
of the present article is equally restricted. I shall content myself 
with endeavouring to show that the notion that Francis Bacon 
wrote the Plays is not so absurd as the Stratford School would 
have us believe. 

Any attempt to prove that Bacon might probably, or might 
possibly, have written the Plays naturally divides itself into two 
heads of positive and negative arguments : positive, setting forth 
any actual evidence that exists connecting or seeming to connect 
Bacon with the Plays; negative, whose object it is to show that 
the difficulties or supposed impossibilities of the hypothesis have 
been either greatly exaggerated or do not exist. Instances of the 
former would be found in parallel passages in the Works and in 
the Plays, not easily explicable by chance coincidence or by 
derivation. The latter would mainly consist of an attempt to 
rebut arguments drawn from incompatibility of style or sentiment. 
It is this latter attempt that will chiefly occupy us at present. 

It is impossible to rise from the reading of Spedding’s 
Letters and Ife and not feel, as Spedding felt and said 
(privately; I do not know whether publicly), that the idea that 
Bacon wrote the Plays is preposterous. The letters are so 
voluminous that we cannot escape the impression that we have 
gained an intimate knowledge of the man; and so, on the public 
side, the political and legal side, we undoubtedly have. But 
sooner or later we realise that we have been allowed to see no 


* This article was written before the appearance of Sir E, Sullivan’s on 
“ Bacon as a Poet,” in the WMineteenth Century for August—to which, however, 
it may serve as an answer. 
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other. Spedding himself notices this. More than once he calls 
attention to the fact that we are rigidly and of set purpose 
excluded from a nearer view. There is, I believe, only one 
important exception to this rule. Once, when he was looking 
into his own heart, Bacon has let us look too—in the prayer that 
he made when he thought he was dying. Otherwise all his 
private documents have been punctually censored and edited, 
and everything bearing on his private life excised. He had 
twenty years of married life, but there is no spontaneous refer- 
ence to his wife in all this time. We cannot tell to a year when 
he was married. Whata destruction of correspondence does this not 
stand for! Of his private pursuits, of his home life, except from 
the essay on and other references to gardening, we know abso- 
lutely nothing. Jonson has described his conversation for us. 
He was “a noble speaker,” *‘ his language was nobly censorious”’; 
but he adds the strange reservation, “‘where he could spare or 
pass by a jest.” Whofrom the grave record of Spedding would 
have surmised this uncontrollable tendency to jesting? And 
one cannot help suspecting, from another passage in Jonson, 
that the jests were not always of the most decorous. The con- 
trast, however, between public and private style of utterance is 
not very singular. To draw on my own experience—if that is 
permissible—the wittiest man I ever knew, the most remarkable 
for lightning rapidity and epigrammatic form of repartee in 
private, was also the most unrelieved of public speakers. If 
political speeches were among the “things enrolled In market 
lists,” serious to solemn would have been the commercial critic’s 
description of his. I for one, therefore, have the less difficulty 
in conceiving that Bacon, of the measured speech in public, often 
played the farceur among intimates. From all of which I con- 
clude that we must be’ prepared to keep an open mind for 
many things that are not in Spedding. Thus much by way of 
preface. 

One thing is certain, that Bacon wrote poetry. It is also 
certain either that his poetry has not come down to us, or that 
we have it under another name, for there is no body of anonymous 
poetry that we can attribute to him. Mr. Greenwood draws 
attention to the fact that Waller speaks of Bacon as in his youth 
a poet; and we learn from a letter written in his forty-third 
year, in which Bacon speaks of himself as a “concealed poet,” 
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that his were not merely the youthful effusions that age outgrows. 
The reference in Bacon stands alone, and seems to have been 
disregarded by the Stratford School as an isolated expression. 
It is not perceived that it has the significance of a fossil of which 
only one specimen is known to science. That is taken as evidence 
of a group that existed once, itself the sole survivor that has 
escaped destruction; and this should be so regarded also. At any 
rate, there the phrase stands, like a rock in the direct line of sail. 
We may fetch a compass round it, avoid or ignore it, but remove 
it we cannot. Hither it must be explained, or the argument 
that omits or fails to explain it is faulty on the face of it. We 
may judge from his prose that if Bacon wrote poetry at all it 
would be great poetry; as surely as we might, in a similar case, 
have judged that any poetry Milton wrote would have been 
great poetry. Indeed, the parallel would have been curiously 
close. Both would have written great prose and great 
poetry, and both would have done some very poor work in 
paraphrasing the Psalms, the only difference being that Bacon’s 
Psalms do occasionally leave the ground and soar aloft, Milton’s 
never. 

I cannot help thinking that one detects a note of regret in 
Canon Beeching’s preface to his Reply to Mr. George Greenwood, 
that he is precluded by the limitations of his opponent’s argu- 
ment from addressing himself to the literary side of the question. 
However that may be, it is certain that the anti-Baconians have 
always had supreme confidence that anything deserving of the 
name of literary criticism would be fatal to the case for Bacon. 
And no doubt it would be, not, perhaps, fatal, but extremely 
damaging, if they should be for ever allowed to follow their 
chosen method of comparison undisturbed. That method con- 
sists in selecting for the purpose those works of Bacon which are 
least likely to have points of contact with the works of Shake- 
speatre. Now Bacon was the great master of two styles in prose, 
the flowing and abundant, and the broken or terse style, the 
legato and the staccato. Shakespeare, having at his command 
blank verse for the abundant style, habitually confines himself 
to the terse or staccato style for his prose. This, then, imposes 
the first limitation to our comparison—a limitation suggested by 
common sense, and one that should have been obvious. But the 
strangest thing of all is the perversity of overlooking the fact 
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that Bacon wrote for the stage—the Gray’s Inn stage. The 
speeches at the Gray’s Inn Revels are, according to Spedding, 
undoubtedly his work; though it is somewhat significant that 
he did not put his name tothem. One would have thought that 
critics, the object being to test the hypothesis that Bacon wrote 
the Plays, would have gone straight to these more cognate pro- 
ductions. Not at all; they have preferred to compare Shake- 
speare’s dramatic prose style with Bacon’s philosophical, legal, 
and Parliamentary style, with the result that was to be expected. 
(As a matter of fact, many of the long speeches in the historical 
plays strongly resemble Bacon’s style on this side, and might 
quite conceivably have been written by him.) Really these Gesta 
Graiorum, and perhaps the Philautia Device, afford almost the 
only ground in all Bacon’s writings on which it is fair or even 
sensible to found a comparison. I am so anxious that every 
reader shall be in a position to form his own opinion on this 
point that I propose to give a short account of the Gesta. The 
hero is Prince Purpoole, a prince who has just come to his king- 
dom. The Order of the Helmet is instituted. The King-at-Arms 
reads the articles of the order, which the knights, each in his 
turn kissing the Helmet, vow to keep. The articles themselves 
are funnier, and with more modern sense of fun, than anything 
out of Shakespeare at that date. Spedding does not think 
Bacon wrote them—because, as I conjecture, he is unable to 
imagine Bacon playing the fool as the fool is played in these 
articles. But then Spedding, though he quotes from the Dis- 
covertes, strangely ignores what Jonson has told us of Bacon’s 
proclivities this way. Be this as it may, in deference to 
Spedding I refrain from quoting them as Bacon’s. After this 
ceremony six counsellors come in and address the prince, each 
exhorting him to a different mode of kingly life. Tho first 
advises the Exercise of War ; the second, the Study of Philosophy ; 
the third, Eternisement and Fame by Buildings and Foundations ; 
the fourth, Absoluteness of State and Treasure; the fifth, Virtue 
and a gracious Government. Then the sixth comes in, and, if I 
may be allowed for a moment to lapse into schoolboy slang, 
“rots.” He makes game of the other five; tells the prince that 
all these have been advising him to do himself what any king 
can get done by others. He, on the contrary, recommends him 
to do the one thing that must be done in his own person and 
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nobody can do for him—enjoy himself. If the fine things the 
the other counsellors have expatiated on happen to come in 
his way, well and good; only let the true end never be lost sight 
of. But I must quote from this gentleman. 


What, nothing but tasks, nothing but working days? No feasting, no music, 
no dancing, no triumphs, no comedies, no love, no ladies ? 


(Judicial, deliberate, critical, analytic, didactic” *—these are 
the qualities, we have just been told, that distinguish Bacon’s 
style. But to proceed)— 


Let other men’s lives be as pilgrimages, . . . but Princes’ lives are as pro- 
gresses, dedicated only to variety and solace. And, therefore, leave your wars 
to your lieutenants, and your works and buildings to your surveyors, and your 
books to your universities, and your state matters to your counsellors, and attend 
you that in person which you cannot execute by deputy, use the advantage of 
your youth ; be not sullen to your fortune ; make your pleasure the distinction of 
your honowrs, the study of your favourites, the talk of your people, and the 
allurement of all foreign gallants to your court. And in a word, sweet 
sovereign [cf. Cymbelline, 1. i,: “Sweet sovereign, leave us to ourselves ”], dis- 
miss your five counsellors and only take counsel of your five senses. 


The whole passage is Shakespearean, but the words I have 
ventured to italicise, and what follows, I believe any critic, taken 
off his guard, and not knowing to the contrary, would declare to 
be Shakespeare. I would say much the same of the following, 
from the first counsellor advising war: 

Your flourishing court like the horse of Troy, full of brave commanders and 
leaders ; your populous and man-rife provinces overflowing with warlike people ; 
your coffers like the Indian mines when they were first opened; your store- 
houses and arsensals like to Vulcan’s cave; your navy like a huge floating 
city. . . . How can we think any exercise worthy of your means but that of 
conquest? For in few words, what is your strength if you find it not? Your 
fortune if you try it not? Your virtue if you show it not ? 


I ask any student of Shakespeare where he has heard this 
tune before? It would seem that the moment Bacon becomes 
dramatic he becomes Shakespearean. 

This must suffice for the prose comparison, though striking 
passages from the Philautia Device might be quoted with the 
same effect. Now let us turn to Bacon’s poetry. Unfortunately 
here, instead of being able to compare dramatic with dramatic, 

* See Mr. J. M. Robertson’s chapter on Bacon in his Pioneer Humanists, 


p. 101. Though I am obliged to take this exception, I would not be thought to 
undervalue this fine essay as a whole. 
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we have only versions of the Psalms to compare with the work 
of the playwright—sufliciently disparate qualities. If Bacon 
had written both, he would have written them in widely differing 
styles. There would have been at least the same difference that 
there is between Shakespeare’s lyrics and Shakespeare’s dialogue. 
So that if we find poetry, that is as much as we ought to expect. 
We must not look for dramatic poetry. I quote from the 137th 
Psalm (“By the waters of Babylon”): 
Jerusalem, where God his throne hath set, 
Shall any hour absent thee from my mind, 
Then let my right hand quite her skill forget, 
Then let my voice and tongue no passage find, 


Nay, if I do not thee prefer in all 
That in the compass of my thoughts can fall. 


Unless I have studied my poets to no purpose—which, of course, 
may quite possibly be the case—this is poetry, and great poetry. 
It has even some of the qualities of the greatest poetry. It has 
the volume and full tone that only come of weight and mass, and 
are among the rarest qualities in poetry, because they require 
much more than mere poetic gifts for their production. They 
are in a supreme degree the dominant qualities of Bacon’s prose, 


and we might have predicted that if he found natural expression 
in poetry his poetical work would have these qualities too. 
That he found such expression natural seems proved beyond a 
doubt by the easy movement and rhythm of verses like these; 
while the touching pathos of the second line, made, perhaps, for 
us more tender by its reminiscence of Hamlet’s dying words, 
shows that he had that last gift of the poet, the mysterious 
power of charging words with more than in themselves words can 
convey—with the effect that they haunt us. But these Psalms 
were written when Bacon was at a very low ebb through illness, 
and it is unjust to compare them with work of Shakespeare, per- 
formed at the full power of an intellect under intense excitement. 
Sustained effort we must not look for in them; it should be proof 
enough of the poetic faculty if they show beauty here and there. 
I quote again: 

Upon thy head thou wear’st a glorious crown, 

All set with virtues, polished with renown, 


Thence round about a silver veil doth fall 
Of crystal light, mother of colours all : 
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The compass heaven, smooth without grain or fold, 
All set with spangs of glittering stars untold, 

And striped with golden beams of power unpent, 
Is raiséd up for a removing tent : 

Vaulted and archéd are his chamber beams 

Upon the seas, the waters and the streams. 

In the beginning with a mighty hand 

He made the earth by counterpoise to stand, 
Never to move, but to be fixéd still ; 

Yet hath no pillars but his sacred will. 


Where shall we find a grander conception than in this last line, 
ora more splendid line? So, again, from the 90th Psalm: 
Before the hills did intercept the eye, 
Or that the frame was up of earthly stage, 


One God thou wert, and art, and still shall be; 
The line of time, it doth not measure Thee. 


Much like a mocking dream that will not bide, 
But flies before the sight of waking eye; 
Or as the grass that cannot term obtain 
To see the summer come about again. 
Nothing could be more beautiful than some of this. Naturally, 
Bacon’s Psalms do not recall Shakespeare’s Plays, but they 
occasionally do recall the Sonnets, as in the last lines quoted. 
Now I do not disguise the fact that the passages I have 
cited are above the average level of these paraphrases. It is 
true, as has been pointed out with great glee by the Stratford 
School, that they often degenerate into what we should call 
doggerel; but then so did Milton’s versions, which, with per- 
haps one exception, always creep, and, like Bacon’s, are often 
doggerel. For instance: 
But the just establish fast, 
Since Thou art the just God that tries 
Hearts and reins. On God is cast 
My defence, and in Him lies, 


In Him who both just and wise 
Saves th’ upright of heart at last. 


How are we to account for these halting lines from the great 
master of rhythm? There must be some cogent reason; and I do 
not think it is far to seek. Milton would not mix things sacred 
and profane; he would not overlay the word of God with 
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mundaneart. He refused tocompose; it was no season “to build . 
the lofty rhyme.” One exception there is, the Psalm commenc- 
ing “ When the blest seed of Terah’s faithful son”; but the ex- 
ception proves the rule. It was written at fifteen (the first 
quoted at forty-five). The mature judgment condemned the 
boyish method. That wasnot the way to handle Holy Scripture. 
In Milton’s case no other explanation of the execrable can be 
suggested. Why should it not be extended to Bacon? His 
reverence for Holy Writ was no less; why not suppose that it 
produced the same result? Much mirth has been made of 
Bacon’s couplet: 
There hast Thou set the great leviathan, 
Who makes the seas to seeth like boiling pan. 

But did he not read, “‘He maketh the deep to boil like a pot”? 
May he not have thought that what was good enough for the 
Bible, what was put into the mouth of the Almighty, was good 
enough for him? I am sure Milton would have judged so. Bacon, 
more impulsive than Milton, occasionally let his artistic instincts 
get the better of his reverence. But he is rather betrayed into 
poetry than designs it. 

From one critic, at least, we feel that Bacon’s lapses from 
poetic form will be safe. No humane man, Canon Beeching tells 
us, would dream of criticising Shakspere’s signatures written 
only a month before his death. We may be sure, therefore, that 
Canon Beeching, who so touchingly exhorts us to humanity, could 
never bring himself to think or speak unkindly of these verses of 
Bacon, written when he was certainly, not merely constructively, 
very ill. Unless, perchance, like Kaiser Wilhelm’s philanthropy, 
which, we know, stops at the Vosges, Canon Beeching’s humanity 
in this kind stops at Shakspere. 

As to similarity or dissimilarity of sentiment, on the one hand 
Baconians challenge the Stratford School to find any case of 
opposition between Bacon and Shakespeare in regard to opinion 
or sentiment, asserting that none is discoverable. I do not know 
whether that is so or not, the truth being that I generally find 
myself lacking in the courage necessary for the universal nega- 
tive; one never knows how soon the single affirmative instance, 
the bane of the universal negative, may put in an appearance. 
At the same time I have never come across a case, to notice it. 
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I say this advisedly, not forgetting what has been said as to the 
inconceivability of one and the same man having written Bacon’s 
essay Of Love and Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet ; since, to the 
best of my powers of discernment, Shakespeare’s treatment of 
love is entirely and remarkably on all fours with Bacon’s. Bacon 
says, ‘Great spirits and great business do keep out this weak 
passion,” and what Bacon says explicitly Shakespeare says by 
implication. Romeo neither was a great spirit nor dealt in great 
business. He is a charming young man, with all the instincts 
andthe manners of a gentleman; but otherwise—outside his réle 
as a lover—when we have said that we have said all. He was 
not a hero. Only once has Shakespeare made a hero a lover; and 
then how has he doneit? By making his hero of a lower race, of 
uncontrollable passions generally, with eyes that roll when he is 
angry, and a psychology so simple as to place him in a class by 
himself among Shakespeare’s heroes of the first rank. As though 
Shakespeare had said, “1 want to show the tragedy of a strong 
man blinded by love, and so made mad with jealousy; but to 
do that I must go lower down in the scale of humanity to find 
my hero.” To Antony’s passion for Cleopatra Bacon himself 
would hardly allow the name of love; he was, Bacon says, “a 
voluptuous man and inordinate.” Hamlet had been in love, and 
so, 1 think, had Macbeth, but in both cases “ great spirit and great 
action” drove out the “ weak passion.”” Romeo is an attractive 
personality, but Shakespeare goes out of his way to indicate what 
a feather-head he was, if we could only take a hint. He is intro- 
duced to us madly in love with a lady of the name of Rosaline; 
he fairly swims in hyperboles concerning her; never can any- 
thing or anybody teach him to forget her. Needless to say, at 
the first glimpse of Juliet, Rosaline is relegated to his past. 
Possibly he becomes even more wildly in love with Juliet than he 
had been with Rosaline, but possibly not. The only difference 
may be that Juliet reciprocates where Rosaline had repulsed. 
But when his comedy turns to tragedy, contrast him with Hamlet. 
Going to his death scene, Hamlet has tragic premonition. “I 
shall win at the odds,” he says to Horatio, “but thou wouldst 
not think how ill all’s here about my heart.” * No such spiritual 


* Tam not overlooking Romeo’s dream the night before the mask-ball. For 
several reasons that seems to me a different kind of thing. 
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intimation is accorded to the simpler intelligence of Romeo.’ 
When the blow is about to fall, instead of a “heart presage of 
something ill,’ he comes gaily in, informing us that his 


bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne ; 
And all this day an unaccustomed spirit 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 
The next moment, it is needless to say, he is told of Juliet’s 
death. 

Love in Shakespeare is woman’s business, and in woman we 
are invited to regard it with respect and sympathy. But we are 
never, as in the modern story, called on to sympathise with it as 
an absorbing passion for strong men. It is all very well in a 
Valentine, or a Lorenzo, or a Romeo (Lorenzo, by the bye, is a 
much prettier lover than Romeo), but it is not suffered in a 
Hamlet, a Macbeth, or a Coriolanus. In the sole case of Romeo 
the comedy becomes tragedy, and Romeo—whose heart is in the 
right place, though he is not of the stuff they make heroes of— 
becomes heroic at the last. So much he is allowed to “ borrow 
From death and from the passion of death’’; but not from the 
passion of love—that is denied him. It is not as a lover that he 
is heroic; only as a martyr to love. 

In the Sonnets Shakespeare is generally supposed to speak 
in his own person. In these alone among the sonneteers, as 
Mr. Sidney Lee tells us, he rates love below friendship, unhesi- 
tatingly resigning his mistress to his friend. On the whole, I 
think we may say that, so far from opposition, there is striking 
identity between the attitude of the two writers in their dealings 
with this passion. 

The positive evidence to which I have alluded, so far as itis 
internal, consists of parallelisms, tending to prove either the wider 
conclusion that Bacon wrote the Plays, or the narrower one that 
there was some close connection between him and the writer. I 
may say at once that in my opinion the evidence is sufficient to 
establish the latter. But it is progressively cumulative—sixty 
instances have more than ten times the force of six—and it 
is obvious that I cannot produce its effect here. I can only 
refer to such books as the late Mr. Edwin Reed’s Bacon 
v. Shakspere, and assure the open-minded reader that if he 
will consult them he will find them a revelation. I will, 
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however, give one example, which, so far as I am aware, 
has not been noticed before. Bacon wrote his Antitheses when 
he was very young indeed. Among them we find the following: 
“The rising to honours is laborious, the standing slippery, the 
fall headlong.” The Antitheses were first published in 1605, and 
this one was also reproduced in the essay Of Great Place, published 
in 1612. Now Troilus and Cressida was played at the Globe in 
1600. In the play Achilles, also speaking of men in place and 
honours, says: 


Which when they fall, as being slippery standers .. . 
Die in the fall. 


And in Henry VIII., Wolsey, on the same topic : 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer. 


The laborious climbing, the slippery standing, and the headiong 
fall were much in Bacon’s mind. He uses the idea three 
times in all, It was clearly an original and favourite reflection, 
firs; made in youth, and not published for many years. In 
the meantime it appearsin Shakespeare! In Reed the parallelisms, 
printed in parallel columns, occupy nearly twenty pages, some 
being at least as striking as the above. 

Canon Beeching airily sets on one side the parallelism between 
the list of flowers arranged according to seasons in Bacon’s essay 
Of Gardens, and the very similar and similarly arranged list in 
Winter's Tale. But Spedding, who had no literary axe to 
grind, and would have been candid in any case, says that, 
but for the dates, he should have thought that Shakespeare 
had been reading Bacon. No student, I fancy, who has 
appreciated Spedding and Spedding’s work will hesitate between 
the two authorities. 

I cannot do more than mention Bacon’s Promus, that extra- 
ordinary collection of colloquial sayings, of which he made no 
use in his known writings, and which are largely used in the Plays. 
No doubt too much has been made of some of them, and on 
the strength of this Canon Beeching sweeps them all away—quite 
unjustifiably, as I think. Their cumulative evidence is very 
strong. Besides, the ewistence of this collection has to be 
accounted for—a point overlooked by the Stratford School. 

To sum up the results of this article: For myself, though 
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compromise is not generally attractive to me, in this matter 
I am reluctantly constrained to take a middle course, finding 
myself about equally repelled by those who find no difficulty in 
the Shaksperean hypothesis and those who find none in the 
Baconian. Some of these latter seem to be even more sure that 
Bacon wrote the Plays than that Shakspere did not! I find myself 
in an intermediate state of doubt, with an enviably confident school 
on either hand. And yet there are one or two points on which I 
am not without confidence. I am confident that the difficulties 
arising from supposed incompatibilities of style and literary 
temperament have been greatly overrated, and I am confident 
that either Bacon was the author of the Plays—a point which 
I have not been able to decide for myself—or that he had 
some undisclosed association with the author. I go so far as 
to believe that the collected evidence on this point would be 
sufficient to satisfy any judge on the Bench, unless this is the 


one subject 
Of all 
That in the compass of our thoughts can fall 


on which English judges do not keep an open mind; and I fear 
even that is not impossible. 


GrEorRGE HooKHaAs. 


Note.—Canon Beeching pours contempt on the importance that has been 
attached to the change of name, real or supposed, from Shakspere to Shake- 
speare; showing—what is easy to show—that variety of spelling of one and the 
same name was common in those days, But he has missed the real point. 
Though spelling was variable, pronunciation was stable; and it was clearly 
change of pronunciation that was aimed at here—change from Shack, the un- 
doubted Stratford pronunciation, to Shake. Canon Beeching tells us of an 
Oxford scholar who changed his name from Shakespeare to Saunders, quod vile 
reputatum, (As Canon Beeching in his text habitually spells the name “ Shake- 
speare,” no matter how it is spelt in documents to which he is referring, it is 
allowable to surmise that this is another of the Shackspers or Shaksperes.) He 
inaccurately translates vile reputatum as “common”; it is properly “of low 
repute,” or “cheaply held” ; and inasmuch as “ shack” in the parlance of the 
day meant “an idle vagabond,” the whole thing is perfectly intelligible; as also 
the scholar’s (and perhaps other people’s) desire to get rid of it. It does not at 
all show how very common the name was, as Canon Beeching imagines. 

While thus referring to my first article I am anxious to correct an error 
that I made in it. I unaccountably and unwarrantably stated that Mr. Green- 
wood had spoken of Jonson’s poem on Bacon’s birthday as a sonnet; the fact 
being that he called it an ode—a very different thing. 


A SINNER AGAINST LIGHT 


Tue spirit of the age, which is by no means modest in its 
demands, requires of a conscientious parent some soul-searching 
with regard to the education of his children. It must be ad- 
mitted that I did my soul-searching after, and not before, I 
had Dick and Roland entered for my old house at Harrow; still 
I thought I did it conscientiously. I assured myself that the 
abusers of our public schools were tiresome faddists, who either 
wished children to be coddled and worshipped, or else desired 
them to have a training that might possibly make them useful 
navvies. I was convinced that Harrow taught a boya good deal 
about life, and just exactly as much Latin as he had any use 
for; that it would probably turn my boys out very decent fellows, 
whereas with regard to the new systems of education it was very 
unsafe to make any calculation whatever as to how a child would 
turn out. All these were comfortable considerations, though I 
was uneasily conscious that my reasoning was not unprejudiced 
nor founded upon any deep knowledge. Somewhere in the back 
of my mind was a feeling that certain old class-rooms and an ink- 
splashed Horace were in the nature of things—as reasonable and 
inevitable as parents. I even had a hazy wonder whether, if I 
deprived Dick and Roland of their acquaintance, the boys could 
properly be said to have lived at all. 

This was foolish, of course, and left me somewhat sensitive 
to the attacks of Agatha, when she began to read the reports of 
the Moral Education Congress. Agatha, though conventional in 
other respects, has always been a prey to advanced views with 
regard to the bringing-up of children. When the boys were small 
she used to excuse herself for the entire lack of discipline in her 
dealings with them by the plea that she was letting their natures 
“‘srow up like flowers.” It took much sound argument and a 
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certain amount of sad experience to convince her that she was 
letting them grow up like something quite different from flowers, 
Then she settled down into an ordinary parent, with occasional 
pangs and misgivings, caused for the most part by the reproachful 
words of educationists, testifying in the monthly reviews. 

The Report of the Moral Education Congress, however, was 
with her day by day—there was no escaping it. I knew that it 
was taking effect upon Agatha. Daily I saw her weakening, and 
at last she fell. Was I, she asked with feeling, really assured 
that we were doing the best thing for the boys? I replied with 
as much conviction as I could raise that there was every reason 
to believe the boys were going to have a decent education. 
‘They willlearn nothing,” she said tragically; “I know it. They 
will be condemned to an unceasing grind at dead languages, which 
will use up their faculties for the best and most crucial years of 
their lives, and then simply fade away without leaving a trace.” 
‘“‘My dear!” Isaid, surprised. ‘‘ And who will be their teachers ?” 
she continued, and answered, like most orators, her own ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Men who are teaching because they have not sufficient 
intelligence or enterprise to do anything else. Men without 
an ideal, without an aim, with no idea of education beyond a 
dull grind at set tasks. What chance has a young mind of sending 
out its shoots when it meets with nothing but a hard cold wall 
of routine?” I perceived that her subject was carrying her 
away, and wished that these educationists would not be so 
obstinately agricultural in their metaphors. But my flippant 
murmur, ‘‘Some plants make a very good show against a hard 
cold wall, you know,” disguised my real uneasiness. My con- 
science, under the direction of that meddlesome spirit of the age, 
reminded me that my own school-days had meant a good deal 
of grind with very little result; and that there was not much 
reason to suppose that matters had mended since. Finally I 
checked Agatha’s flow of lofty words by saying rather helplessly, 
“Well, what do you propose, my dear?” ‘There’s a school 
in Yorkshire,” she said, “ where the Headmaster appears to have 
the most excellent ideas. ‘We respect each child’s individuality,’ 
he says. ‘We do not want children to become little models of 
orderliness and stiff propriety. Education is a Life, not a Disci- 
pline.’ Isn’t that rather well put? And it cannot be a Life 
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unless the sexes are educated together. So you see we might 
send Peggy with the boys. Don’t you think we ought to go and 
see the place before we decide?” ‘“ We will,” I said, and we 
did. 

I am willing to believe that the impression left upon us by 
Highmoor School was unpleasant partly because our minds were 
in that stodgy and conventional state natural to parents. Itmay 
be that Agatha and I were not quite ready for Highmoor. We 
certainly approached it, however, with the best intentions in the 
world. It was a cool spring day when we visited the school, 
which we found in a splendid situation out on the moors, three 
miles from a station. The building looked large and prosperous, 
and one’s commercial instinct applauded it and marvelled. 
“Things are being done properly here,” was the expression of 
every pane of glass in the windows. We drove through the 
grounds, passing various children, both boys and girls, all run- 
ning with a purposeful air. They did not seem to be running 
for exercise, or because they were in a hurry. It appeared to be 
their usual way of getting about, and I amused myself with a 
calculation as to how much this method of locomotion length- 
ened their lives, as compared with ordinary mortals, who move 
at a snail’s pace of four miles an hour or so about their various 
occupations. 

When we reached the house we were shown into the Head- 
master’s sitting-room, a very hygienic place. The whole school 
seemed to have been built with a view to getting as many con- 
centrated draughts into each room as possible. Every room I 
entered had arranged for at least three, and in one I felt five 
distinct currents of air attacking me from different points. This 
possibly affected my temper. Our host, who was a short, smiling 
person with a confidential manner, wasted no time in getting to 
work. He explained to us the principles of co-education, how 
boys and girls passed on to each other their own peculiar good 
qualities (and apparently none of their bad ones). He described 
how at Highmoor they did their utmost to develop the indi- 
viduality of each child; how no coercion was used to make the 
children “little models of orderliness and stiff propriety” (which 
[ had heard before); the teachers had to conquer by personality, 
and personality alone—if they were not strong enough, they had 
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to go. The exasperation caused by the attacks of the four 
draughts in the room drove me at this point to ask whether that 
was not rather hard on the teachers. ‘‘ Ah! our teachers are all 
enthusiasts,” replied the Head. ‘Come to the Common Room 
and be introduced to some of them before lunch.” TheCommon 
Room was a slight relief, I found; it had only three draughts. 
Unfortunately, only one member of the staff was there—a very 
alarming member. She was introduced as “Miss Leslie, our 
English Literature teacher,” and wasa tall, languishing person in 
a shapeless garment, crushed-strawberry in colour, hanging loosely 
from her shoulders. Her hair was mouse-coloured and wispy, and 
was arranged in a fillet. She had eyes that yearned. This lady 
took Agatha under her wing at once, hemmed her into a corner, 
placed one hand on her arm, and began to talk. She seemed to 
be talking about ideals, and the sad materialism of the age, as 
far as I could gather, and Agatha looked frightened. She had 
only seen that sort of thing in print before. When the slim lady 
in pink emphasised her remarks by waving in the air a paper 
which she heldin her hand, Agatha visibly stiffened. I saw why, 
when its title, Votes for Women, was brandished within my line 
of vision. The situation then began to amuse me, and I fear I 
gave but scant attention to the continuous flow of information 
about the school curriculum which was proceeding from the 
Head. Agatha was being asked if she would like to take off her 
hat before lunch, and declined icily. ‘‘ Nobody wears hats here, 
even in the rain,” said the pink lady, shaking her head sadly ; 
“we think nothing of hats at Highmoor.’’ She introduced so 
much moral censure into her voice that I almost expected Agatha 
to take off her hat and cast it out of the nearest window, con- 
veniently gaping for the purpose. But the habits of a lifetime 
held firm; and she went in to lunch, hat and all, quite composed. 

Lunch was a shrieking Babel—rows and rows of boys and 
girls talking at the tops of their voices. I suppose that if I had 
been an educational enthusiast, I should have rejoiced to see the 
children conversing so freely and naturally with their teachers. 
As it was, I should have been satisfied with a little less freedom, 
provided that I also secured a little less noise. “We encourage 
conversation at meals,”’ my host shouted above the roar of voices. 
**So I hear,” was all I bellowed back. 
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We did not hear much about ideals during lunch, as the 
freedom of conversation granted to the children meant that that 
indulgence was restricted for their elders. But I was bidden to 
observe that the principle of feeding at Highmoor was that 
every child had as much as he could eat of good wholesome food. 
The idea was to discourage the waste of money at tuck-shops— 
an unnecessary precaution, I thought, as there was no tuck-shop 
in the immediate neighbourhood. It also occurred to me that 
at least one put a limit to the number of buns one ate at 
Harrow, for fear, if not of indigestion, of that ‘‘aes alienum con- 
tractum in popina,” a phrase of mournful meaning deeply under- 
lined in my Catilinarian Orations; whereas there was no check 
whatever to the amount of food the Highmoor boys consumed— 
only genial smiles and a prompt seizing of the ladle greeted their 
cries for more. This, however, I knew at heart to be captious 
criticism. 

I felt braced by my lunch for further instruction, and put 
myself into the Head-master’s hands to be taken round the school. 
Theslim pink lady bore off Agatha, andI chuckled as I sawthem 
go, Then fresh streams of information poured into my ears. I 
have a confused impression that each garment worn by each 
child had been designed by a committee of the whole staff, and 
was specially suited to his peculiar needs asa sprouting individual 
and a child of Nature; and that every action of his day, from 
brushing his teeth to saying his prayers (always supposing that 
his parents wished him to pray), was under careful supervision. 
All this dazed me a little; but I recovered to find myself in a 
carpenter’s shop, well fitted up, where one or two boys were 
working. ‘No one ever wastes his spare time here,”’ said the 
Head with pride. ‘“ Every child has a hobby.” ‘‘ Whether he 
wants one or not?” I asked doubtfully. ‘Hach child has some 
taste or interest,’ was his firm reply. “It rests with us to 
discover and develop them.” 

Then he took me the round of the class-rooms, of which I have 
little to say except that they were spacious and very airy; and 
that I saw numbers of boys and girls sitting at the feet of men 
with low collars and soulful eyes, and ladies who all looked like 
sisters of Agatha’s captor. I have no doubt that those children 
were being very well taught. I had the word of the Head that 
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the teachers were all enthusiasts, and if they had not had strong 
personalities they would clearly, according to hypothesis, not 
have been there. As we returned to the Common Room the Head 
explained to me that the subjects in the curriculum were all corre- 
lated, and that the children who were taught the history of the 
seventeenth century by a soulful master in one room heard about 
its literature from an esthetic mistress in the next. This was to 
avoid confusion of ideas, and indeed seems to be an excellent 
arrangement. Doubtless it was my obstinate attachment to 
that ink-splashed Horace that made me say to myself that I did 
not want my boys to be spoon-fed all their lives. But the whole 
expedition had a demoralising effect on my temper. There was 
something wrong with the air. In the first place there was too 
much of it, as I mentioned before; and in the second place it 
was so thickened with principles and ideals that I found it 
impossible to breathe freely. I thanked my host, would not 
trouble him to explain the theory on which the games were 
arranged, and declared my intention of waiting in the Common 
Room for my wife. Left alone, I became quite heated with 
sympathy (probably unnecessary) for poor little beggars who had 
to play cricket according to any theory besides the theory of 
cricket. 

Agatha joined me shortly: she looked distraught. The slim 
pink lady was still with her, and had the appearance of one who 
had talked much and desires to talk more. Her yearning eyes, 
fixing themselves upon me, caused a prickly sensation to run 
down my spine. I felt sure she was wondering whether I wore 
the only healthy sort of wool next my skin. “Oh are you 
ready?” said Agatha hastily. ‘“ We must hurry if we are to 
catch the afternoon train.” The reply that hurry would be 
useless, as the train was already lost, was frozen on my lips by a 
glance. The slim pink lady, who I daresay thought nothing of 
trains, was deceived into letting us go, and Agatha swept me off 
and out into the waiting trap before her persecutor had time to 
consult the local time-table. 

‘Never,’ she said, as we drove off to the station to 
catch a train which had already left. ‘Never in my life-time 
shall Peggy go near that school. You may send Dick and 
Roland ifyou like—but not Peggy, not for molten gold!” She 
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spoke with terrific emphasis, and I did not even dare to defend 
myself against her implications. ‘‘ While they are mending the 
roof,” she told me in a blood-curdling whisper, “the girls are 
sleeping under the holes, covered by tarpaulins!!” ‘Being in 
tonch with Nature, I suppose they call that,” I said by way of 
assistance. “ What else?” ‘That woman!” said Agatha; 
“she curdled my blood.” “She was rather overcoming,” I 
admitted ; ‘“‘what did she talk to you about?” ‘ Ideals,” said 
Agatha, “and crass materialism, and individuality, and the 
beauty of the human form—” ‘“ Please explain,” I said. “ That 
was when she showed me the swimming baths, and I asked if 
there weren’t any sheds for undressing—Oh, it’s all very well,” 
said Agatha in a burst; ‘“ Call me hide-bound; call me con- 
ventional, Call me anything you like. All I say is Never! 
never! never!” 


Dick and Roland are now at a preparatory school for Harrow. 
Some day I shall tell them that they owe this to a lady in a 
crushed-strawberry gown. For myself, I am now in the position, 
with regard to education, of a man who has been called too early 
and finds that he can settle down again for another hour in bed. 
From my sluggard’s sheets I offer a few humble suggestions. 
The first is that I never knew a System that worked in a family, 
and I do not believe there is one that works at a school. The 
human boy owes it to himself to evade any System, and I am 
sure that at least one of those boys whom I saw at work on his 
hobby would have winked at me if I had given him any en- 
couragement. Secondly, at a public school a boy at least learns 
that there are some things that a man doesn’t do. I like that 
better, though it is wrong-headed sometimes, than a seething 
mass of principles connected with the sacredness of his person- 
ality. And finally, whenever I remember the voice of Highmoor’s 
Head-master rolling out “the advantages of the correlation of 
subjects,” I silence my conscience by recalling an incident related 
to me the other day by an unusually honest educationist. I 
know that anecdote does not prove anything, but sometimes it 
serves to blunt the sharp edge of theory. It appears that the 
London County Council had this same bright idea of correlating 
subjects; so in a certain elementary school the children studied 
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the snowdrop and its habits, they modelled the snowdrop in 
clay, they drew pictures of it, they wrote essays on it, and all 
their sums were worked in snowdrops. Finally an inspector 
visited the class and asked what it had been doing lately, 
‘They have been learning about the snowdrop,”’ said the teacher, 
wearily, I suppose. ‘ Ah!” said the bland inspector; “now 
what can any of you little boys tell me about the snowdrop ?” 
There was silence, except for an indistinct murmur in one corner, 
“‘T heard one boy say something. What is it, my little man? 
Speak up! speak up!” The author of the speech was bashfully 
silent, but his neighbours answered for him with one voice, 
‘‘ Please, sir, he said, ‘Damn the snowdrop!’” 


M. C. 


LORD KITCHENER IN INDIA 


On the 10th of this month Lord Kitchener hands over his high 
duties as Commander-in-Chief in India to his successor, Sir 
O’Moore Creagh. His tenure of office has been rendered memor- 
able by its unusually protracted duration, but even more as 
productive of a controversy which nearly assumed the character 
of a battle royal between the Viceroy and the Commander-in- 
Chief, with the Secretary of State as referee. 

Lord Kitchener’s appointment was warmly approved by 
public opinion, but there were not wanting sinister prophets 
who foretold that he would find himself handicapped by his own 
masterful temperament and his lack of Indian service. A more 
substantial disadvantage [for the new head of the Indian Army 
lay in the fact that, by force of circumstances, the office of 
Commander-in-Chief had of late been virtually in commission. 
During the latter period of his command Sir William Lockhart 
had been prevented by failing health from prosecuting his arduous 
duties with his former vigour, while to his nominal successor, Sir 
Power Palmer, was hardly accorded the full status of Commander- 
in-Chief, As an inevitable result the supreme military authority, 
even in matters affecting the personnel and discipline of the 
Army, passed into the hands of the Military Member.* 

The assertion has often been made by Lord Kitchener’s 
critics that he arrived in India with ‘preconceived notions” of 
military policy, and that he proceeded forthwith to advocate 
drastic changes without waiting to make himself familiar with 


* An illustration of this may be cited. Sir P. Palmer urgently asked that 
a member of his staff should be attached to the Somaliland expedition. The 
granting of the necessary leave for this was prevented by the Military Member, 
and it remained for Lord Kitchener on assuming office to put into effect his 
predecessor’s earnest and reasonable wish. 
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local conditions. Never was criticism less well founded. It is 
true that before leaving England to take up his Indian duties the 
new Commander-in-Chief was invited to draw up a memorandum 
on the military position in India. But the document was no 
more than a purely theoretical treatise—it was not in the least 
intended as a full or a final statement of the possibilities and 
difficulties attending the situation. 

Needless to say, the leading conditions of military efficiency are 
axiomatic, and therefore universally applicable. It is universally 
true that a modern army—to borrow Lord Kitchener’s own 
words—is not “a costly toy maintained for purposes of cere- 
monial and display,” but ‘‘simply an insurance against national 
disaster.” It is universally true that ‘“‘expenditure of money on 
an inefficient army can no more be defended than the payment 
of premiums to an insolvent company.” It is universally true 
that the application of business methods means that the efficiency 
of an army “must be purchased at the lowest possible price.” 
If these were indeed Lord Kitchener’s “ preconceived notions,” 
so much the better. 

Of their specific applicability as a corrective to any short- 
comings in India, it would have been strange indeed if Lord 
Kitchener had not known something even before he set foot in 
the country. Yet, so far from displaying undue haste in pro- 
posing changes, Lord Kitchener, with characteristic caution and 
ability to keep his own counsel, looked well about him before 
formulating any definite scheme of reform. The avenger of 
Gordon, as his countrymen well know, is no hustler. His plans 
for ‘smashing the Mahdi” were matured long years before they 
were carried out. His winding-up of the South African struggle 
was a task demanding not less patience and perseverance than 
determination and driving power. 

Immediately on his landing in India on November 28, 1902, 
Lord Kitchener was of course bound to form some first impressions. 
He found no indication of any serious attempt to render our 
forces in India, for the critical first year of a campaign, indepen- 
dent of assistance from home. To secure this independence was 
an object which he set himself to attain. He needed no long 
experience either to note the want of co-ordination of military 
business among his own staff, or to mark the existence of a like 
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defect in those of the various commands. To meet these evils to 
some extent, heintroduced reforms in the composition and work- 
ing of staffs and commands, and at the same time sought to bring 
the departments composing Army Headquarters into closer touch 
with each other by an Army Order, issued early in 1903, estab- 
lishing an Advisory Council at Army Headquarters, with him- 
self as president. It will hardly be maintained that a previous 
Indian experience was necessary to convince Lord Kitchener of 
the need of this important measure. 

In order, however, to form his own judgment on specifically 
Indian questions of military policy, the new Commander-in-Chief 
determined to take plenty of time to investigate the situation. 
His first object was to make a thorough personal examination 
of the terrain of the North-West Frontier. In April 1903 he 
rode through the whole of the southern section of the frontier, 
from Nushki through the Zhob, Gumal, Tochi, and Kuram 
valleys, to Peshawar. In the following August he started ona 
six weeks’ tour through the northern section, from the north end 
of the Malakand Pass, through Chitral and Gilgit to the Kilik and 
Minteke Passes leading on to the Pamirs. The distance traversed 
in the last-named journey by riding and walking was little short 
of 1500 miles, and was covered in sixty days. On only one 
occasion did the party pass two consecutive nights at the same 
place. 

These journeys, undertaken by the Commander-in-Chief in 
order to make himself acquainted with frontier problems at first 
hand, gave him time to ponder over the bearings of important 
administrative questions, as well as to absorb and assimilate 
the opinions of high experts to which he had already lent an 
attentive ear. 

At Simla in 1903, during the interval between the two frontier 
journeys, Lord Kitchener had discussed certain administrative 
topics with the Viceroy, but no question was definitely raised, 
and the Commander-in-Chief determined to postpone any formal 
proposals until he should have occupied his post for a full 
twelvemonth. 

Twice that period was, in fact, to elapse before he took action. 
Not until January 1, 1905, did Lord Kitchener’s opinions crystallise 
into a definite shape. The greatest and the fundamental of all 
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the reforms he desiderated was the abolition of the dual control, 
as he himself appropriately named the co-existence side by 
side of a Commander-in-Chief having a seat on the Viceroy’s 
Council, and of a Military Member of Council holding a position 
on it equal in status with, and superior in influence to, that of 
the Commander-in-Chief. The points of the controversy which 
ensued are too familiar, and its outcome is too recent, to be 
treated here at length. Lord Kitchener has lately reminded us 
that, though in the long run good results were attained in the 
past under the dual control, they were only reached “‘ by follow- 
ing very devious roads, and therefore took much time to accom- 
plish, while the methods employed were far from economical, and 
the policy was lacking in continuity.” The system certainly 
involved enormous delay and endless discussion. Thetwodepart- 
ments became, as it has been expressively described, “ paper- 
logged ”’ with unnecessary verbiage. Efficiency was outraged by 
an arrangement under which the Commander-in-Chief could not 
obtain the ammunition he deemed urgently necessary, while 
economy was flouted when he was presented with a quantity of 
ordnance stores he had not asked for and did not require. 

The controversy has been settled—it is to be hoped perma- 
nently—by the elimination of the Military Member, or rather by 
the absorption of his office in that of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Yet the old question is still occasionally mooted, albeit in a new 
form, a doubt being expressed whether any future occupant of 
Lord Kitchener’s post, unless he be endowed with Lord Kitchener’s 
abnormal energy, can cope with the augmented responsibilities of 
the position. 

It is an obvious rejoinder that the new arrangement has 
placed not more, but less, work on the shoulders of the Com- 
mender-in-Chief. He is saved the labour, the worry, and the 
waste of time which the dual control, with its mass of corre- 
spondence, its conflicting opinions, and its duplication of work, 
necessarily entailed. Moreover, by the system of devolution now 
carried out, the head of the Army is set free to deal unhampered 
with the larger questions of general military policy. Lord 
Kitchener has even been heard to complain that the supervisory 
work now in his hands is scarcely enough to employ his energies 
fully. 
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This subject of devolution has occupied a prominent place in 
Lord Kitchener’s scheme of Army reform. He has always insisted 
that an efficient, well-trained, and well-disciplined army can be 
acquired only by the organising and training of the troops, as 
nearly as practicable, in the same formations as will be employed 
during war, under the same commanders, and with the same stafis. 
It was to effect this result that he was instrumental in introduc- 
ing the Divisional system into India: 

Divisional and Brigade Commanders are now trained in peace to assume the 
heavy responsibilities that will fall on them in war. This Divisional system 
naturally replaced the previous ‘“ Commands,” as well as the “ Districts” sub- 
ordinate to them, and has entailed an increase to the Indian Army of nine 
Brigadier-Generals and forty-four Staff Officers. In order to organise the 
units in these Divisions . . , it was found necessary to redistribute a certain 
number of them, as has been done, so that each Divisional General can mobilise 
and train a complete Division from his command without drawing upon others.* 

Here we have a definitive acceptance of devolution as a 
cardinal principle. The policy is fittingly described as one of 
decentralisation, in so far as it relieves Headquarters of the mul- 
titude of details which are better left to the responsibility of the 
Divisional commander. In the discussion of this point the ex- 
pression “centralisation” is frequently used with ambiguous 
meaning. Undoubtedly there has been a strengthened centralisa- 
tion of authority at Headquarters in the sense that general control 
and supervision is more effective; but the change has been in the 
direction of decentralisation so far as it entrusts more initiative 
and discretion to, and makes larger demands in the way of re- 
sponsibility on, the subordinate commanders. Lord Kitchener 
describes the result: 

We could now mobilise and place in the field an army consisting of nine 
infantry Divisions and eight Cavalry Brigades. It is true that this could not 
yet be done for the whole force with the ease and absence of friction which, in 
an army run on business lines, should mark the transition from peace to war 
conditions; for we should still have to resort, to a certain extent in the later 
Divisions, to improvised arrangements. But it is certain the mobilisation could 
be carried out effectively and with a degree of rapidity previously unattainable, 
and that, in addition, we should leave in India a sufficient force, suitably 
organised and staffed, to maintain public security in every part of the country. 


These Divisions are grouped in two armies, named—not 
very aptly, from a geographical point of view—the Northen 
* Budget Speech, March 29, 1909, 
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and the Southern, each under the command of a Lieutenant- 
General. The relative strengths of the two armies, as well as 
their positions, were in a measure predetermined by the existing 
railways, which are imperatively necessary for any strategic 
movement. In like manner their composition was influenced by 
the location of the existing cantonments. 

' The expedient of redistributing the troops into Divisional 
Areas has been strangely misunderstood to mean the massing of ! 
large numbers of troops on the North-West Frontier. It in fact 
means no such thing, and Lord Kitchener has explicitly declared 
that he is opposed to the policy attributed to him, and that 
strategical considerations were co-ordinated with, and in some 
degree subordinated to, requirements for effectivetraining. Out 
of nearly a million sterling spent on additional buildings, little 
more than a quarter of that sum is all that has been allotted to 
providing accommodation on the frontier. The object of the 
new Divisional scheme is really not so much strategic as adminis- 
trative and educational. The effective and economic principles 
of the redistribution are illustrated by the fact that, in the event 
of mobilisation, each field Division could be formed from its own 
Divisional Area and could proceed complete to the scene of 
action, leaving for defensive purposes the obligatory garrison at 
a strength which has been accepted as adequate by the civilian 
authorities. 

Even by some who admit the superior advantage of an 
arrangement which yields nine completely equipped divisions,* 
each consisting of three brigades—180,000 men in all t—over the 
old system of four divisions, which furnished only 70,000 effec- 


* In a recent panegyric on the mobilisation of a patchwork division at war 
strength at Aldershot a distinguished military correspondent enlarged on the 
unique opportunity which it afforded to British officers of seeing complete war 
divisions in the field. Evidently the writer had not been present at Rawal 
Pindi in December 1905, when Lord Kitchener led past the Prince of Wales 
three Indian divisions at war strength in closely massed columns of three 
brigades, artillery, cavalry, and transport being complete on parade, 

t Some recent critics of Lord Kitchener’s reforms have professed them- 
selves shocked at the idea of any Indian native troops being ready for service 
overseas, ‘The idea, gcod or bad, is not new. It{is several years since Indian 
troops made themselves an excellent name for efficiency and good conduct 
in China, comparing favourably with certain European troops. 
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tives, and these ill-organised and not in complete tactical forma- 
tion, the objection has been urged that the concentration of large 
bodies of troops in comparatively few places is unwise in view of 
the possibilities of internal trouble. The experiences of the 
Mutiny period are adduced asan argument in favour of spreading 
smaller bodies of troops over a wider area. But to adopt this 
line of argument is to ignore the immense development during 
the last half-century of the means of communication. It is of 
course not inconceivable that a very small detachment may 
exercise effective control over even a large town or disaffected 
area. In the Mutiny days it was possibly necessary to move the 
British troops about the country so that they might show them- 
selves. Yet even then there was always a serious risk attending 
the isolation of these small bodies, and of their being snapped up 
in detail. 

There is still in certain quarters a disposition to question the 
advantage to be derived from the abandonment of small stations 
and the concentration in big centres. Much is made of the 
difficulty of finding suitable training-ground for a large number 
of units in the neighbourhood of a single station, of the costliness 
of fodder for animals in large cantonments, and of the higher 
prices of all food-stuffs at such places. It is contended, further, 
that the individual training of units can be carried out better at 
a small station, where there is plenty of room available close by.* 
Not one of these pleas seems quite convincing; none of the draw- 
backs named are irremediable; and they are certainly not to 
be weighed against the greater benefits of the system now 
adopted. 

It is a part of the same policy that dictated the establish- 
ment of Divisional Areas to bring about uniformity in fighting 
value and strength of the units of the Army. With this aim the 
native regiments and battalions were renumbered as units of 
one army,} while their peace establishments, which before had 


* So an able writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, August 1909. 

+ Sir Edward Collen’s extraordinary criticism (Zimes, August 16) to the 
effect that the renumbering of the Indian regiments and the substitution of two 
great commands for four is likely to encourage Indian Nationalism and to serve _ 
the ends of sedition-mongers, it is difficult to treat seriously. If it prove 
anything, it proves too much, Such acute susceptibility as he credits to the 
native troops would go far to prohibit their employment in modern warfare. 
VOL. LIV 10 
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exhibited great variation, have now been brought to uniform 
strength and standards based on the requirements of the field 
army. This reform follows logically on the great measure of 
unification, effected in 1895, of the hitherto separate armies of 
the three Presidencies. For these distinct military organisations 
was substituted under a single supreme control the unified Army 
of India, facing north-westwards, but stretching its antennz across 
the length and breadth of the whole country. 

It is an important feature in the new organisation for 
warfare on a large scale* that for the old “mixed” 
infantry brigades are experimentally substituted homogeneous 
units of the same class. Formerly the division consisted of two 
brigades, each of the latter being made up of two British and 
two native battalions, the result being a “mixed” brigade. 
Now each division is composed of three brigades, two of which 
are formed wholly of native battalions, while the remaining one is 
all-British. This is the system of “ homogeneous”’ brigades. The 
vice inherent in the “ mixed”’ system was that it put the round 
men in square holes and the square men in round ones, and hence 
was fruitful of ill-feeling. Native troops were liable to have 
allotted to them tasks which did not call forth their best 
characteristics. A duty demanding for its right fulfilment the 
steadiness peculiarly characteristic of British troops would be apt 
to fallto theirnative comrades; while the converse was strikingly 
exemplified in the Chitral campaign of 1897-98, when the 18th 
Royal Irish found themselves outpaced on the march over moun- 
tains by the Ghurka and Pathan battalions incorporated in the 
same brigade. 

Another subject closely related to the scheme of reorganisa- 
tion is that of the so-called “Kitchener test,” the alleged 
“failure” of which has been a commonplace with a certain 
class of critics. So far from its having failed, the scheme 
entirely succeeded in doing what was expected of it. It was an 
original test of training, under which, as Lord Kitchener describes 
it, “every battalion in India was examined and marked for 


* For small expeditions the “ mixed” brigade is still used. The question 
of the “ homogeneous” versus the “ mixed” brigade for operations on a large 
scale must remain to some extent an open one, since it depends on the 


idiosynerasy of the commander entrusted with the responsibility of training in 
peace and of leading in war. 
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proficiency in every branch of military training by a board 
of qualified inspecting officers, specially selected for the 
purpose: ” 

The result showed that the standard of training in our best regiments was 
excellent; but it also brought to light, and enabled us to rectify, many weak 


points—among others, the desirability of raising the fighting value of certain 
units by the substitution, partially or wholly, of superior fighting races. 


As cases in point may be mentioned the raising of the number 
of Ghurka battalions from sixteen to twenty, the formation of 
the 106th Hazara Pioneers, and the disbandment of certain 
units composed of men of non-fighting races and the raising in 
their stead of units enlisted ‘entirely from the North. 

On the point of the training of the personnel of the Army, 
mention has still to be made of the need of improved staff 
instruction in the higher professional knowledge. To meet this 
want there has been created the Indian Staff College at Quetta, 
which is kept in close touch with the home college at Camberley. 
The Quetta College, since it has been at work, is annually turning 
out a body of highly trained officers. 

It is true that Lord Kitchener’s original plan of reorganisation 
has not been carried out in its entirety, and that certain points 
in it have been subjected to considerable modification. The large 
expenditure on bricks and mortar for cantonments has been 
curtailed, and the establishment of two new cantonments which 
it was proposed to create onthe North-West Frontier, at Mastung 
and at Torsappa, is not at present to be proceeded with. Sir 
Charles Dilke utilised a recent debate in Parliament to denounce 
the as yet unexecuted proposals both for the frontier canton- 
ments and for the Loi-Shilman strategic railway, and to represent 
them as abandoned amid universal disapproval.* These projects, 

* One of the greatest living authorities on Indian affairs has been heard to 
say that no man should adventure an opinion on military questions in India who 
has been absent from that country for more than two years. Sir Charles Dilke, 
the doyen of a distinguished group of civilians who have made military matters 
a subject of close and special study, has thought fit to arraign Lord Kitchener on 
alleged errors of expenditure, administration,’and even strategy. Sir Charles 
Dilke’s passionate oratory, however, misses its mark. His opinions, though 
fortified by the experiences gained during a brief visit to India some twenty 
years ago, will hardly turn the scale against the mature judgment of 
the soldier who in the last seven years has, on the spot, considered and 
examined and sifted every detail germane to his great responsibilities. 
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nevertheless, are, and always will be, part and parcel of the 
full scheme which the departing Commander-in-Chief leaves as a 
legacy to be carried out in time, even though not in his time, 
He informed the Government of India that, although these 
reforms were an integral part of his plan, he was not in the 
least desirous that they should be rushed through. The strategic 
railway and the cantonments on the frontier—devised with 
a view to Russia’s activity north of the Oxus during the 
period anterior to her war with Japan—have since become 
less acutely necessary, and the plans for them have therefore 
been consigned to the category of reforms which, eminently 
desirable in themselves, will admit of delay in execution. 

While Lord Kitchener’s scheme, as a whole, is very closely de- 
fined, there is no lack of elasticity in some of its minor features, as 
to the final effectiveness of which he has preserved an open mind, 
To take one instance. A full and fair trial, with every encourage- 
ment, is being given to the stud farms belonging to native 
Cavalry Regiments. But the question is reserved for future 
decision whether the system—valuable though it be—may not 
prove too costly for permanent adoption. The Remount Farms 
are, however, certain to be retained, and are being rapidly 
expanded. A few years ago the horse-supply in India seemed 
to be dying out. All the British Cavalry Regiments and even 
some of the native were dependent on Australasia and Arabia 
for their remounts. Lord Kitchener took early and decisive 
steps to promote whatever efforts were being made to render 
India self-supporting in horse-supply, and he has succeeded so 
well that it is hoped that, before the end of next year, eight of 
the nine British Cavalry Regiments will be mounted on country- 
breds. 

As a part of the endeavour to increase the fighting power of 
the Army, it is not amiss to point to the complete rearmament 
of the artillery with quick-firing guns, and a corresponding increase 
of ammunition, waggons, horses, and establishments. Itis specially 
gratifying that this expensive change, together with another 
reform involving a great outlay—namely, the rearming of the 
whole of the troops with the new rifle—should have been carried 
out entirely by means of India’s own resources. India, in respect 
of both arms and ammunition, is now self-supporting. 
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For every army the question of an adequate supply and trans- 
port service is all-important. Under the outgoing Commander- 
in-Chief’s auspices a great reform in this department—the crying 
necessity for which was abundantly evident—has at last been 
completed in India: 


The Supply and Transport Corps, which was formerly divorced from the 
general administration of the Army, has now been brought into its organisation, 
so as to fulfil the requirements of Divisions and Brigades, both in peace and war, 
in an economical and efficient manner. The responsibility of the Divisional and 
Brigade Commanders for the effective supervision of supply and transport 
expenditure in their commands has been enforced, while a better system of 
grading officers has popularised the service and facilitated the selection of 
suitable candidates. 


In quarters where almost no effort is spared to deprive a great 
organiser of any credit for reorganising the Transport Service 
the fact is continually brought forward that he found ready to 
his hand a well-organised system—the fruit of other men’s 
labours. Even so thoughtful and fair-minded a writer as the 
author of the article in last month’s Blackwood—already referred 
to—insists that Lord Kitchener’s reorganisation of the trans- 
port was facilitated by the efforts of his predecessors. But 
that reorganisation was only made effective, by the bringing of 
the transport under the direct authority of the Commander- 
in-Chief and by the divisional and brigade commanders being 
made responsible for their transport expenditure. Lord 
Kitchener, it may be. remembered, has lately placed on record 
his deep appreciation of the good work of his predecessors. 

Something must be said of the retiring Commander-in-Chief’s 
treatment of and relations with the troops of the native army. 
Depreciatory comments on Lord Kitchener’s Indian command 
have constantly been based on his supposed “ want of sympathy”’ 
with the native regiments. Of the sort of sympathy which is 
synonymous with “gush,” and whose outward manifestation is 
to be sought in frothy rhetoric, Lord Kitchener is admittedly not 
a good exponent. Sympathy is, after all, better expressed in 
deeds than in words, and Lord Kitchener’s command will long be 
associated in the minds of the native troops with bettered con- 
ditions of service; with the granting of a free kit; with an increase 
in the number of free passes conceded to men going on furlough; 
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with the concession of a boot allowance to the infantry and of 
free forage to the cavalry; with improved pension regulations; 
with more liberal travelling allowances to officers; with a grant 
of free firewood to all ranks; last, though not least, with the 
better rate of pay which Lord Kitchener had urged incessantly for 
five years, and which was at length announced in the King’s 
message to the Indian Army last January. Solid and tangible 
boons like these will serve to butter the parsnips of the native 
soldier more effectively than any amount of exalted talk. 

It has been further suggested that Lord Kitchener has found 
his most congenial work in the council-chamber rather than on 
the manceuvre-ground, and that the plethora of office work has 
prohibited those frequent inspections and visits which enabled 
his predecessors to get and keep in close touch with individual 
regiments. While, as a matter of fact, the Commander-in-Chief 
has inspected almost every unit under his command, it may well 
have been delicately represented to him that if the honours of a 
personal visit are too frequently paid the welcome becomes 
stereotyped, while the financial strain which they entail on the 
slender resources of the recipients of this honour may approach 
snapping-point. On his tours, whenever possible, Lord Kitchener 
lived in his train, so as not to trespass on traditionally generous 
regimental hospitality. 

That one of Lord Kitchener’s chief gifts is a capacity for 
finance is generally acknowledged. Great soldier as he is, able 
administrator as he has often shown himself to be, he shines not 
less conspicuously as a business man and economist. One of the 
greatest statesmen of our generation formed this estimate of him, 
which is shared by perhaps the greatest of living financiers. It 
would almost need a separate article to set forth adequately the 
financial bearings of Lord Kitchener’s Indian reforms, and it 
must suffice here to mention one or two of the leading points. 

The inception of the reorganisation policy happily coincided 
with a period of Indian prosperity. Lord Kitchener’s detractors 
are fond of saying that in this respect he had the luck denied to 
others—that his predecessors would have done what he did, if 
only they had had the money. This, if true, should at least put 
an end to the censorious comments of those who blame him for 
the methods of his expenditure. The two criticisms are mutually 
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destructive. Lord Kitchener, as a man of business, cuts his 
coat according to his cloth. In the years of prosperity he urged 
the undertaking of the large expenditure needed to satisfy special 
requirements. Such is his finance in a nutshell—to take 
advantage of the fat years to obtain a special grant of limited 
duration to meet certain urgent needs, and in the succeeding 
lean years to curtail expenditure wherever possible, and bring 
the normal military budget back to its former level, or even 
lower. 

A few details may be given by way of illustration. The re- 
organisation schemes were financed by a special fixed annual 
grant, which ceases this year. The aggregate grant for five 
years was considerably under £10,000,000 sterling, the amount 
spent less than £8,250,000. 

The expenditure of the special grant comes under three 
{ heads: 
| 1, All special expenditure outside the reorganisation of the 
personnel. An outlay of rather more than £4,500,000 covers 
various items, of which rearming the artillery cost £1,750,000; 
ordnance machinery, &c., £200,000; buildings, &c., £600,000 ; 
coast defence £432,000, and so on. 

2. The initial cost of the reorganisation scheme, including 
(a) less than £1,000,000 for purchase of land and building 

operations; and (b)a sum of under £2,000,000 for preparation for 
war. 

3. The recurring cost of the reorganisation scheme, which 
amounts to over three-quarters of a million. The present year 
sees economies effected to the extent of £320,000. 

It is important to note certain facts: 

(1) That recourse to ‘special’ expenditure was in vogue 
before Lord Kitchener’s time. During the five years pre- 
ceding those just named a sum of nearly six millions was 
thus allotted. 

(2) That, but for the cost of rearming the artillery, the 
Kitchener five-years total would have been not far from 
three-quarters of a million less than that of the corre- 
sponding pre-Kitchener period. 

(3) That the advent of the lean years has been marked by 

a vigorous handling of the pruning-knife, involving the 
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curtailment of building schemes, the discharge of work- 
men, and the postponement of certain projects to a 
financially more propitious moment. 

(4) That a comparison of the last Kitchener budget with 
the last of the pre-Kitchener budgets shows that, while 
the soldiers are receiving considerably higher pay, the cost 
of their service in the Army is actually less. 

(5) That on the financial side the principle of devolution 
works particularly well. The fixing beforehand of a maxi- 
mum expenditure has taught the soldiers that economy 
is a military interest, and has accustomed them to make 
sure that essential outlay shall not be sacrificed to what 
is merely desirable. 

(6) The creation of the Military Finance Branch of the 

Finance Department—the selection of high Treasury 

officials to act as financial experts in aid of the Army 

authorities—has, as Lord Kitchener says, brought two 
great Government departments together as allies, and 

“given the financial authorities a sympathetic insight 

into the real requirements of the Army.” 


Lord Kitchener is one of those great workmen who may 
well be content that final judgment of their work should be 
deferred until, in the clearer light and calmer atmosphere of the 
future, its true value can be accurately appraised. Strenuous 
work is to him as the air he breathes, and although in official 
and in private letters the distinguished soldier has pleaded with 
something of pathos that for upwards of a quarter of a century 
he has enjoyed no sort of holiday, he is evidently prepared to 
be translated without any respite from one sphere of action to 
another. 

Whatever may be the duties attaching to his new post, or 
whatever still more important and better-defined functions are 
destined to devolve upon him, Lord Kitchener may well feel that 
no labour of his life can more justly or more abundantly earn 
the Huge of his countrymen than the work of much-needed 
military reform which he has steadily prosecuted in India. 


GrEoRGE ARTHUR. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


Mr. Macpnatn’s “Essays on Politics’? * is one of the most 
interesting and instructive books Canada has produced in the 
last decade, and for all that much of it presents the spectacle of 
the academic—the superior person by profession—engaged in 
kicking against the pricks of actuality, no conscientious student 
of Canadian tendencies can afford to ignore it. The author, who 
is a medical professor in McGill University, has an entertaining 
record in transatlantic literature and journalism. His ‘“‘ Essays 
in Puritanism,” which made his name infamous among the 
cosmopathists and other intellectual cranks in Boston but famous 
in every other city of the American soul, was a wise and witty 
indictment of that ethical * look-see,”’ which is the causa causans 
of nearly all the social diseases peculiar to the United States and 
has gone far to create the impression among disinterested 
observers that that big self-centred country is a China in becoming. 
Onsettling for better or worse in the Dominion Mr. Macphail became 
Hditor of the University Magazine, the only literary periodical in 
the country, which has done more than any other publication to 
persuade the people of Canada that England has been the 
mother, not the stepmother, of the over-seas Dominions which 
are slowly but surely diverging from the insular inexpugnable 
community that gave birth to them. And none of the carefully 
written, conscientiously reasoned articles, which have appeared 
in that magazine, are more deserving of a longer lease of life 
than Mr. Macphail’s political essays, half-sermon and half-psalm 
and always the work of an artist in words—half-poet and half- 


* Longmans: London. Price 6s. 
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rhetorician—which are collected in this unostentatious volume, 
to be purchased for the price of an ordinary novel. 

But wit and wisdom in a written form are so cheap in these 
latter days, and mere cleverness—of which there is enough and 
to spare in his book—is so very much cheaper, that Mr. Mac- 
phail’s political philosophy would not be indispensable but for 
the fact that it gives, unconsciously and unreservedly, a true 
picture of a certain type of the Canadian mind. That the 
Canadian type of character differs essentially from the American 
almost as widely as from the English will not be denied by those 
who have a real knowledge of the three countries—Canada, the 
United States, and England—which have produced the types in 
question. The English tourists who makes a hasty journey 
through the Dominion and the Republic is apt to believe that 
the Canadian is merely a variant of the American; even if he has 
a gift for the study of folk-psychology and is dimly conscious of 
subtle points of differences below the surface—the superficial 
resemblances in dress, speech, business methods, &c.—he in- 
variably returns home with a strong impression that the inter- 
national boundary is almost as imaginary as the equator, and 
that, socially speaking, there is a marked tendency for the two 
types to converge. Hence all the talk, only heard in the Mother 
Country, of the “ Americanisation ” of Canada, Canadian institu- 
tions, and Canadian characters. But those who have actually 
lived both in Canada and the United States are convinced that 
there is no truth whatever in this theory, though they are not 
always able to give reasons for their conviction. 

The key to the problem of defining ‘ Canadianism” (which 
even Mr. Sanford Evans has not succeeded in doing) is to be 
found in the philosophic consideration of environment, the 
position in space and in time of the typical Canadian. In the 
first place Canada was and still is a chain of settlements along 
the verge of an unconquered wilderness. If he does not enter this 
land of unnamed lakes and uncharted forests and unploughed 
prairies and untouched mines in quest of a fortune (to 
be enjoyed by posterity, not by himself), he resorts thither 
for his summer or autumn holiday. What the voice of the 
sea was to the Elizabethan Englishman, the call of the wilds 
is to the twentieth-century Canadian. The English tourist 
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cannot perceive the motive of that exuberance of spirit— 
yet if he were acquainted with the true character of his 
Elizabethan ancestors (for example, the real Sir Philip Sydney) 
he would not think “ bumptiousness” was the right name 
for it. 

So much for the effect of their special environment on the 
Canadian people—it remains to consider the consequences of 
their position in time in a certain well-defined stream of historical 
tendencies. Canada never forcibly severed its connection with 
the past, seeking in the maxims of Rousseau a substitute for the 
political wisdom of six centuries of English statesmanship. The 
“thirteen colonies” obtained self-government at a blow; the 
Canadas, Quebec and Ontario, won autonomy in the course of a 
constitutional struggle, which lasted for the greater part of a 
century. In a word Canadians, English-speaking and French- 
speaking alike, have had to work by slow constitutional methods 
for the liberty to manage their own affairs in their own way— 
thus learning that all liberty is an application of the do ut des 
principle, implying the possession of responsibilities as well as 
privileges—whereas the United States obtained this liberty as 
the outcome of a speedy victory in a half-hearted war which, 
like all cheap successes, caused the victors to over-rate their 
capacity for revising the cosmos. It is probable that the 
national mania for individualism—Jefferson and the rest never 
dreamed, of course, that American women would apply the anti- 
social arguments to their own cost—has reached its climax in 
the United States. But many decades must elapse before the 
evil is undone which Canada, thanks for the long discipline of 
its colonial status, has altogether avoided. The boundary between 
the two countries has little or no geographical meaning. But, 
politically and socially considered, the barrier is a strong reality. 
But it is not necessary to believe—indeed danger lies that way— 
that it is impregnable for all time or to deny that the Canadian 
Tariff walls add to its strength. 

Mr. Macphail’s political philosophy is very much what one 
would expect from a thoughtful person, whose habit of mind is 
chiefly conditioned by the twofold environment described above. 
Though his business is with books and medical science, it is clear 
that he longs for the vast countryside out of earshot of the 
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Montreal street-railway, which drowns the noise of a thunder- 
storm. ‘‘The thing which keeps us in heart,” he writes, “ at our 
tasks during the long winter—if one may be permitted to affirm 
that the Canadian winter is long—is the hope that we may at 
some time escape to our little farms, our woods and streams, 
forgetful that it is within our reach to spend the whole year in 
doing the things which we love to do. There is but one free 
man in the world—he who creates out of the earth.” Like all 
Canadians who know the history of their country, he praises 
the magnanimity of England in her dealings with the Dominions 
during their growing-time. The essay entitled ‘‘ The Patience of 
England” is touched with a genuine emotion of gratitude for the 
slow far-sighted kindness of the Motherland, which ‘‘ endowed us 
with freedom and a kingdom when we were competent for the 
charge.” Throughout he insists on the necessity of discipline 
for young nations as well as for youthful individuals. He would 
have Canada express her gratitude by admitting to the wide 
liberties of her fertile wilderness all the helpless, hopeless poor of 
the Mother Country, providing them with the necessary tuition 
in the arts of making a living there. Like all dwellers in a new 
country, where one ;becomes a handyman by watching one’s 
neighbours, he has a good-natured contempt for the stay-at-home 
Englishman’s inability or unwillingness to turn his hands to odd 
jobs. On the whole, however, there is little or no fault to be found 
with his critical affection for England and English institutions. 
When, however, he discusses the various proposals for Im- 
perial construction, or reconstruction, he is obviously at fault. 
He is an academic Free Trader, though not so high and dry in 
that un-Canadian creed as some of the Toronto University troglo- 
dytes. His scorn for trade and commerce is magniloquent to a 
degree. It is more than emotion ; it is a commotion that changes 
the cosmos of his mind into a chaos. The historical fact that 
the British Empire—that all empires, even that of Rome— 
originated in the necessity of commercial expansion is ignored by 
him from first to last. Yet it would seem that he believes that ° 
the strengthening of the British Empire will make for the better- 
ment of the world. But it must be an Empire founded on 
emotion. The notion that any attempt should be made to 
strengthen the commercial ties between the nations of the Imperial 
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partnership invariably brings on a fit of adjectival hysterics. Here 
he tramples on the snobbishness of commercialism with a snobbish- 
ness of his own. He will not see that every product of man’s 
labour is something not to be despised because the life of man has 
entered into it. The Western Canadian’s grains of wheat and 
the machine tools made in the great engineering works of the 
North of England are as truly the “lives of men” as the caller 
herrin’ of the famous Scots ditty. Unquestionably Imperial 
Preference has its basis in a sentiment of racial brotherhood. 
Again, Mr. Macphail admits that England has a genius for justice. 
But, illogically enough, he will not believe that England could 
deal justly with Trusts in the improbable event of their 
appearance behind the shelter of a moderate tariff. In accept- 
ing the ideal of an Empire founded on historical emotions he 
sedulously overlooks the demonstration history supplies of the 
fallacy of such idealism—the loss of the American colonies. 
Some of the leaders of the Revolution had all the fine feclings 
which Mr. Macphail produces for our inspection—with an 
oratorical wave of the hand and a smile of self-gratulation which 
is entirely excusable. None the less they broke away and con- 
nived at the tarring and feathering of the Loyalists, men who 
thought fine actions were more to the point than fine feelings and 
fine words. 

However, Mr. Macphail has the root of the matter in him, and 
is a good Imperialist after his kind. He sees that Canada must 
look after her defences, and, if I read aright the thoughts which 
he so often hides behind a veil of clever writing (which flickers 
upward like hot air), he sees that Canada must have her navy. 
Probably when the time comes for concluding a treaty of mutual 
preference with the Mother Country he will throw up his mortar- 
board with the caps of other Canadians, the true business-men 
who know that Empires are the creation of commerce, and 
held together only by common interests of a tangible kind. 
Mr. Macphail says as much in a sentence of monosyllables 
(common sense is generally monosyllabic) which may be detached 
from its context: ‘A man who will not fight for his food 
will not fight for his king.” Let us hope to hear from him 
again when he has thrown physic to the dogs and cured himself 
of mere cleverness by a study of world-history. 

E. B. O. 
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AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 
AusTRALIA, July 15, 1909, 


Tuts letter will be read on or about September 1. I have been 
collecting opinions as to the events in the sphere of Australian 
politics which may then be interesting English readers. All the 
opinions were the same: ‘‘ None.” 

Things will have happened, of course. The State Premiers 
will have conferred lengthily with Federal Ministers ; and, unless 
they have greatly altered their opinions and demands between 
now and the middle of August, they will have conferred to no 
purpose. The Budget will have been introduced; but budgets 
are not to be discussed in advance. Besides, this one, which 
must be forced through a quarrelsome House in its final session, 
and must provide urgently needed funds to meet expenditure on 
which every member is agreed (e.g., old age pensions), is not 
likely to venture beyond the merely prosaic. It may be memor- 
able as the first to include a Federal loan—a local loan, probably 
to provide indispensable matériel for our badly neglected Post 
Office Department; beyond that, nothing exciting is looked for. 
The Defence Bill and the Bill to make our Northern territory a 
Federal possession may have been introduced; no one expects 
them to be carried this year, and they may not even get safely 
through a single House. The Navigation Bill will be dallied with 
by the Senate; an attempt to carry it would drive that august 
body crazy. And so on, and so forth. 

This, of course, means obstruction, and every one knows the 
correct set of adjectives for use on such occasions. But it is 
obstruction with a definite purpose in view, tactics—very bad 
tactics, one may observe parenthetically—employed for a definite 
end. Labour has asserted its belief that the present Ministry, 
the result of a fusion suddenly patched up at the beginning of a 
critical session, will be dismissed or at least badly discredited 
whenever an appeal ismade tothecountry. Until that appeal is 
made, there is grave danger (you will understand that I am 
putting Labour’s case) that Australia may be committed to 
engagements she would repudiate, and bound by legislation she 
dislikes. The logical conclusion is that the Ministry should be 
allowed to do nothing. The business to be dealt with is urgent 
and important; that is all the more reason why it should not be 
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‘“‘Dissolve,” say Mr. Fisher 
and his party; “ask the country if it approves of you. If it 
does, you can come back happy and go to work straight away.” 
Obstruction, therefore, is not on this occasion merely a spiteful, 
aimless protest—it is a weapon deliberately employed to ensure 
that nothing shall be done in Australia’s name until Australia has 
had the chance of approving or disapproving. Suppose for an 
instant that after the loss of the Home Rule Bill in 1886, Mr. 
Gladstone had failed to get a dissolution, and Lord Salisbury had 
formed then such a Unionist Ministry as he was eventually able 
to get in 1895—what form of obstruction would Gladstonians 
have left unused in their endeavours to drive their opponents to 
the country ? The analogy lacks exactness: you should rather 
suppose that Mr. Chamberlain had become Prime Minister, with 
Lord Randolph Churchill as his second in command. 

So we may let the correct set of adjectives stay in their 
dictionary. For whether you agree with people or not, it is 
stupid to deceive yourself by applying epithets to them which 
they do not deserve. The best men now in the Labour 
party are men who will before very long render Australia 
great service: they have done her good service already, as 
Mr. George Reid himself told the House yesterday, by sound 
and careful administration while they were in office. We will 
remember that in their favour, and be compassionate only while 
they are misguided into fighting the immediate campaign on 
wrong lines. 

Failing Federal politics, the affairs of the States are worth 
attention. The general formula for the political situation is 
identical in nearly all of them: an isolated Labour party is 
fighting a coalition, or fusion, or alliance of at least two other 
parties. Call these R and P, the reactionary and the progressive 
elements outside Labour; and place first the more powerful 
element of the two. Then in New South Wales your formula is 
R+P>L; the reactionary element of the anti-Labour fusion is 
the stronger, and retains P in comparative subjection because a 
revolt against the Ministry would put Labour in office. In 
Victoria and South Australia the formula is P+R>L. Mr. 
Murray hopes to force his land-tax through a strongly protesting 
Council of Victorian landowners by giving them the alternative 
of Labour in power instead of mere Liberalism; Mr. Peake has 
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forced the reactionaries into supporting him unconditionally by 
simply taking the Premiership with a very small party at his 
back and saying: ‘‘If you don’t support us, Labour is bound to 
throw us out.” In Queensland the situation is more complex; 
R+4P=L+4P comes nearest to expressing it. Mr. Kidston is 
still Premier, but his Ministry is composed chiefly of Mr. Philp’s 
former followers; the men whom he used to lead are dropping 
back one by one into the alliance with Labour which helped him 
to so many victories, and he at present has a majority of one to 
carry on business with. As for Tasmania, where reactionary 
influences have ruled so long that nothing but their extreme 
opposite, the radicalism of aggressive Labour, has been able to 
stand against them, that radicalism is the only sure thing in the 
new legislature; the Ministerial conglomeration has yet to dis- 
cover its own mind. But Tasmania is a good deal troubled 
over Federal aggression just now; its ruling classes have hitherto 
stifled all attempts to introduce wages boards or an Arbitration 
Court, and the rates of pay among its working folk (except the 
miners) are the lowest in the Commonwealth—and now the 
fusionist Federal Government is adumbrating a measure which 
will allow a Federal body to fix wages within a State that refuses 
to fall into line, as far as industrial legislation is concerned, with 
its fellows in the Commonwealth. When that measure is actually 
introduced Tasmania’s anti-Labour conglomeration will soon 
find, in their individual attitudes towards it, the dividing line 
between the Rs and the Ps. | 

These State parties are for the moment an important item in 
Federal politics. For—next to Defence, which will in all prob- 
ability now become a non-party question—the chief Federal prob- 
lems of the immediate future concern a readjustment of powers and 
of financial relations between the Commonwealth and the States. 
There is the problem concerning the proper division of Customs 
revenue; the problem of the consolidation of State debts; the 
progressive land tax, which is bound to come either under State 
or under Federal auspices; the organising of immigration on 
a large scale; and the various forms of industrial regulation, 
including the measure already described. In all these matters 
the States-Rights Party (which naturally includes most of the 
existing State Ministries) believe that the States should be either 
supreme or dominatingly influential; and the worst of it is that 
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many Federal members of the old Opposition (now a wing of the 
Fusion) have in times past pandered to the States-Rightists to 
get their votes against the Deakinite, or Labour supporters of 
Federal sovereignty. Consequently the Premiers, who last year 
almost brought themselves to accept a modification of Mr. 
Deakin’s financial scheme, this year—directly the Fusion seemed 
at all possible—put their backs up and reverted to their previous 
demands, long since proved impossible of acceptance. I described 
these in a previous letter, and need not revert to their details. 
And, directly the Fusion was a fact, the Premiers clamoured for 
another meeting, to insist a second time within six months on 
those impossible demands; they took the view offered by the 
reactionary section of the Press, that Mr. Deakin had been 
“nobbled,”’ that he must yield now to any policy forced on him 
by his new colleagues, that their chance had come of making 
their own terms with a beaten and suppliant foe. That is the 
spirit in which Messrs. Wade and Kidston, for instance, will 
come to the Premiers’ Conference next month. They will be 
grievously disappointed, no doubt. They will find the Fusion 
neatly as Federal-minded as the pure Deakinite Ministry was 
last year. For the man who is himself administering a Depart- 
ment, and wants all the money he can get for it, is a very 
different person from last year’s Opposition member, who only 
wanted to embarrass the office-holders and attract votes to 
secure his seat at the next election. 

In this connection, by the bye, note two points. The view 
of the Premiers and the reactionary Press is largely also the view 
of the Labour Party. The belief that Mr. Deakin may be forced 
to placate the Premiers by concessions that Australia would 
repudiate if she got the chance is typical of Labour’s motives for 
its present campaign of obstruction. Ihave good reason, I think, 
to be sure that in that belief Labour is wrong; but the Press 
which stimulates it cannot reasonably condemn its natural conse- 
quences. If you tell me that A. will murder me directly he gets 
out of gaol, I can hardly be blamed for doing my best to keep 
him inside it. 

The second point is this. The Premiers, one would think, 
represent the majority of voters in their States. Their demands 
might, therefore, be supposed to be backed by majorities. And 
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identical with the voters at Federal elections. How, then, can 
any one reasonably maintain that demands approved by the 
majorities in six different States will probably be repudiated by 
a majority—the same voters voting—in the Commonwealth? 
The answer is simple. Votes are conditioned nowadays by the 
quality of the man you vote against, rather than by that of the 
man you vote for. The votes in New South Wales, both of 
electors at the polls and of members in the Legislature, that keep 
Mr. Wade in power, are not so much votes for Mr. Wade as they 
are votes against Mr. McGowen; the votes that keep Mr. Kidston 
precariously balanced at Brisbane are votes against Mr. Bowman. 
This is the interpretation of the R + P>L formula; the de- 
liberate self-isolation of Labour gives the Moderate voter his 
choice between supporting Labour, which will refuse to recognise 
him until he signs its pledge, and supporting Reaction, whose 
policy he dislikes but at least has a faint hope of influencing, 
And he plumps for Reaction as the lesser evil. After all, his 
turn may come. If in New South Wales or Queensland the Pro- 
gressives are submissive, in South Australia their audacity has 
reversed the situation, and many a vote will be reluctantly given 
for Mr, Peake solely in order to defeat Messrs. Coneybeer and 
Verran. 

Now the reasons which induce an elector to vote for Mr. 
_ Wade as against Mr. McGowen—thereby to escape the greater 
evil of a McGowen régime, accepting the lesser evil of a Wade 
States-Rights programme—do not hold good in the Federal 
sphere where the choice between States-Rightists and Federalists 
does not involve a Labour Ministry as one of its alternatives 
(and, if it did, would not involve so great a danger, seeing how 
far better men the Federal Labour members are than their State 
sonfréres). Consequently the paradox of six State majorities 
only providing a Federal minority is quite possible in fact. And 
note this further, that the State majorities, being expressions of 
hate rather than of love, are not real majorities at all. They 
are deplorable results of the “two-party” fetish, which com- 
pletely misrepresents genuine popular feeling, aided by Labour's 
in every way condemnable resolve to make just such another 
fetish of its pledge. 

Of course similar conditions prevail more or less in any 
Parliamentarily governed country. I should not wonder if you 
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could find analogies to the Australian situation at Westminster 
itself. But the English reader who is interested in politics 
knows of these and makes allowance for them; of the Australian 
compromises and misrepresentations he knows nothing definite, 
and is inclined to assume unjustifiably that things here are 
exactly what they seem. That way lies the deadliest misunder- 
standing. Similarly it would be easy to acquire absolutely 
topsy-turvy ideas about Australian politics by merely inter- 
preting the commonest political names—Liberal, Conservative, 
Socialist—in their European sense. It is done out here, as a 
partisan trick: thus Mr. George Reid yesterday taunted certain 
members with inconsistency—‘ Liberals?” said he, “ well, if 
they went to England and talked their politics, they would have 
to consort with the Tories ?” Out here nobody is hurt, because 
everybody understands the truth. (An Australian Labour mem- 
ber who visited England not many years ago assured me that 
the only politicians with whom he could converse comfortably 
and intelligibly were the younger Unionists). But an English- 
man who identified the Australian ‘ Liberals”—who may be 
anything, being self-styled—or ‘“ Conservatives’’—which is the 
name each party applies to its opponents—with the British 
parties of similar name would be hopelessly confused; and the 
confusion between British Socialists—who seem to be Collectivists 
—and the Australian ‘Socialist’? Labour Party is already working 
harm. For the latter comprises a majority of men who are only 
advocates of the use of State mechanism to protect the small 
man against the big, without the slightest wish to make either 
of them a State employee; and there exists alongside them a 
genuinely Collectivist organisation, which runs its own candi- 
dates at Federal elections and denounces the Labour men as 
‘half-hearted ” and “traitors,” and even “ would-be fat men,” a 
term of gross abuse in the Labour vocabulary. 

All this, however, is by the way. Returning to the problem 
of State-Rights, the matters in controversy are of two kinds. In 
one section—of which the financial question is the most important 
—the contention of Federalists is that the Federal Parliament is 
the fit authority to have certain powers, because of the nature of 
the powers; in the other section the contention is only that the 
State legislatures have botched their job and the Federal Parlia- 
ment would probably do better. This is the case, for instance 
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with reference to the land-tax. If the State Parliaments would 
each pass a progressive land-tax, capable of “bursting up” the 
big areas of fertile and accessible land which certain owners hold 
unused, in the hope of getting a bigger price later on, I doubt 
whether any politician would suggest handing the matter over to 
the Commonwealth. The demand of labour—and of many Aus- 
tralians who are by no means Labourites—for a Federal tax is due 
to their belief that State legislatures will not pass a measure of 
the requisite severity, because their Councils are dominated by 
the large landowners. If only the present New South Wales Ministry 
would follow the example of its Victorian friends, and introduce 
a definite “‘bursting up” tax, Labour’s coming Federal election 
campaign would have half the sting taken outof it. On the other 
hand, the demand thatthe various State debts should be consoli- 
dated, and the collateral demand that the bulk of the customs 
revenue in future years should be at the Federal Parliament’s dis- 
posal—the States raising fresh revenue, if they really need it, 
from new forms of direct taxation—is quite independent of the 
merits or demerits of State administration. The consolidation 
of State debts under a Federal board, say its advocates, will 
enable Australia to borrow on better terms; the right of the 
Commonwealth to the bulk of the revenue its officials collect 
rests on the belief that its duties, on which that revenue must be 
expended, are more nationally important than those of the State 
Governments. 

That point is perhaps woith enlarging on. The financial 
situationis in one respect simplicity itself. The total revenue at 
present raised by Federal and State authorities is inadequate to 
meet the total expenditure which, nemine contradicente, must be 
incurred by those authorities in the near future. In 1911 it will be 
competent for the Federal Parliament to redistribute a large part 
of this total revenue. Shall it do so on the principle of adequately 
financing Federal needs, handing the surplus Federal revenue to 
_ the States, and putting on their shoulders the burden of increasing 
taxation for their purposes—or shall it consider the States’ needs 
first, and so reverse the process just mentioned ? 

I will not attempt to discuss the question in detail. But note 
the chief items of expenditure. The Federal Treasury has to 
pay for National Defence, the Post Office (handed over by the 
States in a disgraceful condition, and starved ever since by 
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Treasurers anxious to pay excessive sums to the States under the 
Braddon clause), Old Age Pensions, the occupation of the Northern 
Territory, two transcontinental railways (all important defence 
measures, these last three), the Federal capital (forced on it by 
one of the States), and such incidentals as a High Commissioner’s 
office in London. To meet this outlay it has such revenue as 
the Post Office brings in (which Australia’s magnificent distances 
and still scanty population keep hopelessly low), and the pro- 
ceeds of Customs and Excise duties. The States, on the other 
hand, have to provide adequately for education and police (which 
Englishmen reckon municipal work), for immigration and land 
settlement (much of which could be met, directly or indirectly, by 
a progressive land tax), for public works (mainly constructed with 
borrowed money), for interest on loans, and for a variety of small 
matters which the Federal statistician can only class as “‘ miscel- 
laneous.”” To balance the expenditure they have a surplus from 
their railways, a fairly large land-revenue, and the proceeds of 
probate and stamp duties, income taxes, and various half-hearted 
forms of land-tax; they have a large contribution from the 
Federal Treasury, and they have the resource of retrenchment— 
the cutting down of certain large expenditures which were 
justifiable for independent colonies, and are not justifiable for 
States in a Commonwealth—still largely unavailed of. It would 
be useless to give figures at present; those available give no idea 
of the amounts which must in future be spent on defence alone, 
to say nothing of the other items. The coming Premiers’ Con- 
ference may lead to the publication of reliable estimates in this 
regard, but none are yet available. Still, it does seem on the 
face of it plausible to suggest that the great national revenues 
should be mainly devoted to great national purposes, and that 
the more or less municipal expenditures should be otherwise 
provided for. And the plausibility is increased when we find 
that the rulers of New South Wales, the leaders among those who 
would restrict Federal expenditure narrowly, and demand a large 
Federal contribution to their State Treasury, have within recent 
years deliberately remitted at leasta quarter of the stamp duties 
and income tax, and have handed over the State land-tax to 


municipalities and shire councils practically in total relief of the 
rates. 
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To the Editor of Tot NationaL REVIEW 


UNITED DUTCH SOUTH AFRICA 


S1r,—The unification of South Africa is an accomplished fact. The labours 
of the Convention at Durban, Capetown, and Bloemfontein, the delegation to 
England bringing the Constitution for ratification, have called our attention 
repeatedly during the year to the building which was being pushed on, the 
coping-stone which was being placed on the work begun in South Africa at the 
time of the General Election in England of 1906, when the British electorate 
placed a gigantic Liberal majority in power. 

This is no time for recrimination, for discussing whether A or B could have 
done more or less, whether Y or Z are responsible. The thing is over, and the 
only worthy part left to us, here in England, is to try to make to ourselves a 
true picture of what has happened in South Africa. 

Many people have gushed over the new Constitution; the Press has done 
nothing else. But it would be as well, now that the tumult and the shouting 
have died away, to think a little about what the past three years have done in 
South Africa so as realise the conditions created. To do that it will be necessary 
to go back, for a moment, to the period before the war, and to understand the 
chief cause that made a conflict between Great Britain, as the sovereign of Cape 
Colony, and the Republics of the Transvaal and Orange Free State inevitable. 

Public opinion at home was slow to apprehend the situation, and in the few 
weeks before the war, when Great Britain was thoroughly roused, people were 
too preoccupied by the arming of the two Republics and their successive acts of 
chicanery and insolence to realise the situation in Cape Colony, and yet Cape 
Colony was the dominating political factor. There was a vague idea in England 
that there would be rebels in our oldest African Colony, but very few people 
realised that the spirit of the majority of that community was thoroughly anti- 
British and separatist, and that it was the existence of that spirit which did 
‘more than anything else to bring about the war. For we could have got on 
with the Republics as foreign countries ; we did not want their territory, and we 
could, in the absence of Cape Colony, have come to terms with them. But it 
was impossible to do so while they were stimulated and encouraged in their 
truculent attitude by the bulk of our own subjects in Cape Colony, who took 
their side in every difference with the Imperial Government, and threatened 
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that Government if it did not at once give way. It was, in fact, with our 
own disloyal Cape Colonists that we could not live, unless we abdicated our 
sovereignty, not with the Boers. 

Any one who knew South Africa before the war remembers the social and 
political oppression which the British suffered. Not only in the Transvaal, 
where they were outlanders, but in Oape Colony, where their flag flew, English- 
men, as such, were barely tolerated, while the Dutch bore themselves with studied 
insolence with regard to everything connected with the Empire, including very 
often the representatives of the Crown, The English mugwump was all right; he 
waived the Imperial side of every question when it was raised, and got on won- 
derfully with his Dutch neighbour in consequence. Indeed, a certain moral 
superiority was shown by the Dutch in their constant and perfectly frank asser- 
tion of their own ideals, language, traditions, race ; while those Englishmen, who 
were equally keen about their ideals, were at a disadvantage all round, especially 
in politics and in the higher walks of all the professions, The dominant 
society of the Cape Peninsula was saturated with that spirit. To be a Dutch 
patriot was paying. Indeed, it was bon ton to admire Dutch pride of race. To 
bea British patriot was bad form and “impolitic,” because it was “ calculated to 
hurt the feelings of the Dutch.” Under a nominal equality of races, under the 
British flag, Dutch ideas, Dutch feelings, Dutch interests were predominant. 
Among other things, the Dutch had, in the main, imposed their native policy 
upon the British, as they have so clearly and even flagrantly imposed it upon 
the Convention, not only on their fellow citizens in South Africa, but on the 
Imperial Government, upon a Radical Ministry and a Radical Parliament. 

Such was the state of Cape Colony before the war that the British, for all 
their naturally easy-going temperament, had been goaded to a state of absolute 
rage by the constant Dutch assumption that they belonged to an inferior race. 
And the Dutch had this immense advantage over their more straightforward 
fellow colonists, that they constantly bamboozled a certain number of Britishers 
into thinking they could treat on equal terms with them; and when each 
separate set of innocent Britishers was slowly undeceived there was always 
another set ready to take their place, it being a rule with regard to the South 
African Dutch that no one ever profits by any one else’s experience of them. 

A typical illustration of the attitude of the disloyal Cape Colonist was that 
of Mr. W. P. Schreiner during his Premiership, He allowed the passage through 
Cape Colony, a British Colony, of 1,000,000 cartridges for the Boers on the eve 
of war. He claimed, in a speech made in the House of Assembly immediately 
before hostilities commenced, the right to keep Cape Colony neutral as between 
Great Britain and the Republics ; he wished it to be “a garden of peace” —that is 
to say, a place where both combatants would spend millions on stores and which 
would supply thousands of fighting men to the Boers. That speech epitomised 
Cape Colony before the war; it was typical of the mentality of the Cape 
Dutchman Colonist. 

During and after the war, when British ideals seemed certain to prevail, the 
senior Colony came along with the other South African Colonies, and there 
was every reason to suppose that it would become a stout and useful member 
of the body politic of the Empire. For in those days the fait accompli seemed 
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complete. Then came the General Election in Great Britain in 1906, with all 
it entailed in the northern Colonies, the complete abandonment of all Imperial 
ideals and all British interests, and the placing of the Transvaal under Boer 
dominion. Cape Colony swung at once, her old political activities were roused, 
and again, the people who meant to keep the British Fleet to guard their 
coasts while they worked against the British Empire in their Colony came to 
the fore as leaders. Politically’ Cape Colony is now the dominating Colony, 
The pre-war conditions obtain again, but they extend from Capetown to the 
Zambesi instead of only to Orange River. The British people and their Govern- 
ment have ‘succeeded by a series of unthinking acts during the last three years 
in doubling the size and disloyalty of the only disloyal Colony the Empire 
possesses! What genius. 

The recent unification is an entirely Dutch unification. It will not be the 
domination of the fighting Dutch, but a domination of the old Cape Dutch kind, 
with its secret caucuses and its countless intrigues. It is no source of strength 
to us that our Flag should float over such a dominion, rather the reverse, for 
United Dutch South Africa, like old Cape Colony, will not come our way, or pull 
onour rope. She will use us and the fellow nations in the Empire, but she will 
not serve with us, and she will welter on in the old anti-British state for many 
years. The forward Boers will no doubt endeavour to keep with them some of 
the Englishmen, like Mr. Merriman, who have administrative ability and anti- 
British prejudice; the older Boers will try to go back to the happy days of 
President Kruger, although these two parties will always combine against any 
British party which may endeavour to hold itsown. Mr. Hofmeyr, the veteran 
Cape leader, will by balancing the forward Boers, led by General Botha, against 
the backward Boers, a solid and voiceless phalanx, probably succeed in securing 
throughout South Africatthe power which he had in Cape Colony before the war. 
He is a man of great political astuteness, the cleverest man in South Africa, per- 
haps in the Empire. For some years people said that his influence was gone, 
but with the re-production of the old conditions during the last three years it 
has returned, and at his own hour, the eleventh hour, he became the dominating 
influence in unification. Mr. Hofmeyr will use his power in the future, as he 
used it in the past, to keep Dutch ideals dominant in South Africa and the 
Dutch a people apart, aloof from the Empire they unwillingly belong to, 
growing to their development under the Union Jack, with eyes cast up 
towards it and longing prayers for the day when they may safely pull it 
down. 

Before that day many things will happen. For one thing, a big native war 
anticipated unless the ‘Dutch use the powers given them with unexpected 
moderation. The Imperial Parliament has consented to the permanent dis- 
franchisement of some of the strongest supporters and adherents Great Britain 
has ever had. The native and coloured men in Cape Colony whose political 
power has been taken away from them would not be human if they did not 
vent their bitterness on the Imperial connection. That connection has afforded 
them no protection, and in the event of a native war we must expect that the 
leaders of the tribes will be the educated coloured men of the Cape, Loyalty 
has not profited them nor any other South Africans; they have, with the 
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British loyalists, learned their lesson, and Imperialism is for ever dead in United 
Dutch South Africa, for when that ideal is buried finally in the coming months 
there will be no one to write on the coffin “ Resurgam.” 
I beg to remain, yours &c., 
CoLonrAL. 


To the Editor of Toe Nationat Review 


STRIPPED TOBACCO—AN OBJECT LESSON IN SCIENTIFIC 
TARIFFS 


Sir,—Unmanufactured tobacco is imported into England in two stages. 
Firstly, in the whole leaf, known as “leaf,” and secondly with the stalk or 
midrib extracted, known as “strips,” though to be exact, this should be classed 
as a partly manufactured article. England is the only country to import 
stripped tobacco. Other countries either have a tobacco duty so insignificant as 
not to make it worth the manufacturers while to bear the extra heavy cost and 
wastage of stripping beyond the boundary of their country, or else place such a 
much higher duty on strips compared to leaf as to make their import prohibitive. 
In England, with the abundance of cheap labour, it is not a question of the price 
of labour, but of the high duty that compels manufacturers to strip abroad. 
The higher the duty, the greater the incentive to import tobacco in a stripped 
condition, and as a consequence, the wider should be the margin of duty between 
strips and leaf. The recent additional tax of 8d. per pound on tobacco imposed 
by Mr, Lloyd George will cause a still greater proportion of strips to be imported, 
and a still further decrease in the amount of employment for our home strippers. 
In stripping abroad there is a great wastage of labour, unpacking the bales, 
liquoring the tobacco, stretching the leaf out flat after stripping, tying up in 
small bundles, drying by artificial heat, and then repacking in cases, All this 
labour is saved when stripped in the factory, as the tobacco is ready either for 
cutting or making into cigars immediately it has been stripped. The manu- 
facturers of this country gain by stripping abroad, because they can import 
tobacco drier and more free from sand, and so save duty on both moisture and 
sand, very important items when the duty is 3s. 8d. per pound as in England, 
but not of much importance on a 1s. 2d. per cwt. duty as in Holland. 

The bulk of the tobaccos imported in a stripped condition into this country 
are grown in America. The tobacco from the Southern States of Virginia and 
Kentucky, where they have the cheap negro labour, is stripped on the spot. In 
the Northern States as Wisconsin, where the cigar tobaccos are grown, cheap 
labour is not procurable. Therefore English leaf tobacco dealers buy this 
tobacco in the leaf and ship it to Rotterdam, where it is transhipped and for- 
warded to the villages in the interior of Holland and stripped there in factories 
and also in the homes of the peasants, Duty has to be paid on the tobacco 
entering Holland, and this duty is refunded as drawback on the weight of 
tobacco reshipped to England. But by then it has lost from 25 per cent. to 
50 per cent. in stalks, moisture, and sand, and the duty on these is not refunded 
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by the Dutch Customs. As an English dealer in leaf tobacco I pay many 
pounds a year to the Dutch Government in this manner for the pleasure of 
giving employment to their citizens. 

In April 1904 Mr. Austen Chamberlain, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with the object of compelling tobacco manufacturers to strip their tobacco in 
England instead of abroad, imposed a surtax of 3d. per pound on stripped 
tobaccos entering this country, making the tax as follows: leaf tobacco, 3s. per 
pound ; stripped tobacco, 3s. 3d. per pound. Manufacturers therefore could 
still import the whole leaf at the old rate of duty, and this extra duty on strips 
acted as a pressure to induce them to import leaf instead of strips as before. 

The effect was immediate. Up to 1904 the import of strips and leaf was 
always about equal, sometimes one, and sometimes the other on top. The first 
clear year after Mr. Chamberlain’s alteration there was a marked difference, 
Unmanufactured tobacco imports in 1905 were: strips, 11,250,530; leaf, 
71,926,383. There is not the least doubt that had the duty been left like this 
another year or two, no stripped tobacco would have been imported at all. The 
price of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes to the consumers remained entirely 
unaltered, At first the manufacturer protested against the alteration. Many 
of them had large quantities of strips in bonded warehouses upon which they had 
to pay the surtax of 3d. per pound. This was an undeniable hardship, and Mr, 
Chamberlain in the following July granted partial relief by reducing the surtax 
14d. per pound on stripped tobacco in bonded warehouses before the date of his 
Budget. 

After a time manufacturers had settled down to the fresh conditions, and 
were satisfied with the new order of things. There was a striking proof of this 
in the early part of 1905. A manufacturer in the North of England got upa 
petition to the Chancellor praying for the taking off of the extra 3d. on strips, 
but very few manufacturers could be induced to sign it. In Leicester and 
Nottingham only one out of thirty-five could be persuaded to do so. The 
other thirty-four stated that they preferred the extra 3d. to remain, as they had 
made their arrangements for stripping and were quite satisfied with the results. 
All were employing more strippers, and many had even enlarged their premises 
to accommodate the number of operatives they were training to this work. 

At the end of 1905, after one year and nine months working of the new duties, 
the results were as follows : First, an increase of Revenue. A few manufacturers 
still imported strips and paid the extra 3d. duty. Secondly, full and regular well- 
paid extra employment for many hundreds of tobacco strippers. Thirdly, no in- 
crease of cost to consumer. Surely never in the whole history of Budget finance 
was there less excuse to interfere with a tax? More revenue, more employment, 
manufacturers satisfied, and no increase of cost to consumer. There could be 
only one reason for a Free Trade Chancellor’s alteration, viz., that it was too 
good an illustration of the manifold blessings of a scientific tariff. 

In 1906 Mr. Asquith was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and reduced the 
duty on strips by 24d., making the duties: Leaf, 3s. per pound, as before; strips, 
82, 0d. per pound, a reduction of 24d. The result of Mr. Asquith’s alteration 
was exactly as tobacco manufacturers anticipated. The difference of }d. per 
pound was totally inadequate to induce manufacturers to be at the trouble of 
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stripping their tobacco. Almost at the very time the Government was voting 
considerable sums of the taxpayers’ money for the relief of the unemployed, Mr. 
Asquith deliberately sacrificed revenue, and at the same time the means of 
finding well-paid work for a large number of people, without any compensating 
advantage either to manufacturer or consumer. 

The results of Mr. Asquith’s alterations were: First, decrease of 
Revenue, strips only paying 3s. 04d., instead of 3s. 3d. duty. Secondly, de- 
crease of employment; manufacturers all over the country were discharging 
strippers. ‘Thirdly, no decrease in cost to consumer, Looking back without 
any prejudice at the methods of the two Chancellors, one can only account for 
it on the ground that Mr. Austen Chamberlain was a business man and 
Mr. Asquith a lawyer. 

Mr, Asquith’s alternative was immediate in its effect in finding employment 
—for the foreigner. Three out of the four stripping factories in Holland, 
closed altogether in 1904, and one just contrived to keep going. In 1906 
they were all on full work again. I have a letter before me, written by one of 
the proprietors of these factories, raising his price for stripping one cent. per 
pound, because, as he stated, he had to pay his workers higher wages to 
induce them to come back to the stripping trade. So Mr. Asquith even 
raised the foreigners’ wages at the expense of the English dealers and 
manufacturers. 

Immediately after Mr. Asquith’s alteration, the import of strips commenced 
to rise: 1905, 11,250,530 pounds; 1906, 21,143,457 pounds; 1907, 48,939,136 
pounds; until, in 1908, leaf and strips once again about balanced. 1908, strips, 
58,452,653 ; leaf, 61,025,794 pounds. 

If the tobacco manufacturers were consulted as to what was the ideal tobacco 
tax for obtaining the maximum amount of revenue without crippling their indus- 
try, they would be almost unanimous in agreeing that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
tax of 2s. 8d. per pound was the best for both purposes, and I do not think one 
would be found to object to the tax on strips remaining as high as 3s, or more 
per pound. This would mean that only leaf tobacco would be imported, and it 
would all have to be stripped here. To get at the amount of employment this 
would give, one must add 25 per cent. on to the amount of strips imported in 
1908. That is much less than the average amount of stalk, &c., which has 
been taken from the leaf. The equivalent, therefore, would be 73,062,066 
pounds of leaf imported in lieu of strips. One operative will strip weekly from 
60 pounds to 120 pounds, say an average of 100 pounds, or 5000 pounds yearly, 
which is a high average. This import would mean work for 14,600 operatives, 
Averaging the wages of men and women at the sum of £1 per week, it would 
mean £730,000 wages paid in this country annually that are now paid abroad, 
without increasing cost to the consumer of either his tobacco, his cigar, or his 
cigarette, 

When Mr. Asquith in April 1906 reduced the surtax on strips from 3d. 
to $d. he could not, and did not attempt to defend it on any of the counts I 
have mentioned. He could not point to a single instance of an addition of cost to 
the consumer, nor could he deny that the additional proportion of leaf imported 
in place of strips had found employment for 5000 people. He could only say 
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that the 3d. was a protective duty, and he was therefore reducing it to $d., which 
he considered an equalising duty and not a protective one. It would be interest- 
ing to have Free Traders’ opinion of this protective duty, which in its results 
acted entirely contrary to their pet theories. 
I beg to remain, yours, &c., 
P. L. Baker. 


To the Editor of Taz NationaL REVIEW 


THE UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND 


Sir,—The new National University of Ireland must be richly endowed, to judge 
by the announcement in various professional journals, of vacant professorships 
and lectureships which are to be filled in October. The fifty-four fortunate 
gentlemen appointed will draw salaries totalling a sum of £19,100 per annum, 
but the curious thing about it is that of this huge sum no less than £2200 per 
annum are to be spent in teaching the Irish language, literature, and history. 
We are to have: 

(1) A Professor of Celtic Archeology and Ancient Irish History at £600 per 
annum, 

(2) A Professor of Early Irish, £600 per annum. 

(3) A Professor of Modern Irish Language and Literature, £600 per annum. 

(4) A Lecturer on Modern Irish History, £250 per annum. 

(5) A Lecturer in Irish Language, £150 per annum. 

For the study of the despised English language and literature a paltry £900 
per annum suffices, namely : 

(1) A Professor of English Literature at £500 per annum. 

(2) A Professor of English Language and Philology at £400 per annum. 
English history appears to be ignored. 

The above applies to the University College in Dublin alone, and similar 
appointments on a smaller scale are advertised for the Colleges of Cork and 
Galway. 

Loyal Irishmen may well ask to what end is this reviving of a moribund 
language? Is it not a deliberate attempt to build a wall of partition between 
the loyal Irish and the English on the one side and the disloyal Irish on the 
other ? 

It will be interesting to learn what the Professor of Modern Irish Language 
and Literature may have to impart. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
“© An Otp Queen’s University Man.” 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 


ON THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH 


Dr. ANDREW Witson, the distin- 

uished authority on hygienic science 
and health questions, is evidently a 
believer in Thomas Carlyle’s doctrine 
that there is no utility in pointing 
out misfortunes unless you at the 
same time indicate the remedy. 

In his remarkable little book, 
‘The Art of Living,” just issued 
from the press, Dr. Wilson not only 
points out ‘‘our first duty to our- 
selves is to check illness at the 
outset,’’ but he follows up this admo- 
nition with the more welcome infor- 
mation how we are to doit. He, so 
to speak, says: ‘* You have the evil 
of ill-health to fight. Now, here’s 
the weapon to fight it with. Strike 
for freedom.”’ For example, he says: 
«Suppose a person has run down— 
feels languid and is easily tired. If 
he neglects this warning—for all 
such signs and symptoms are Nature’s 
warnings to us—the possibility is 
that he will pass further afield into 
the great lone land of disease. 

‘‘Can he do anything to save 
himself from such a disastrous result? 
In the vast majority of cases he can 
restore his vigour.” How? Dr. 
Wilson tells his reader without 
delay, adding at once this remark- 
able statement: ‘‘ Probably he will 
be advised to take a tonic. This in 
the main is good advice. Unfortu- 
nately, the number of tonics is legion, 
but if there exists any preparation 
which can combine in itself the pro- 
perties of a tonic and restorative, 
and which at the same time can 
contribute to the nourishment and 
building up of the enfeebled body, 
it is evident such an agent must 
prove of the utmost value to every- 
body. I have found such a tonic and 
restorative in the preparation known 
as Sanatogen.”’ 

How the distinguished author found 
this tonic he tells us in an inter- 
esting bit of autobiography. ‘‘ Re- 
covering from an attack of influenza,” 
he says, ‘and suffering from the 
severe weakness incidental to that 
ailment, Sanatogen was brought 
under my notice. I gave it a fair 


trial, and the results were all that 
could have been desired. Ina short 
time my appetite improved, the 
weakness was conquered, and with- 
out the use of any other medicine 
or preparation, I was restored to 
health.” 

Sanatogen, he tells us, ‘‘ combines 
two distinct elements—one tonic and 
the other nutritive. Further, it is 
no ‘‘ secret ’’ remedy, for, as he per- 
tinently observes, ‘its composition 
is well known; otherwise medical 
men would not prescribe it.”’ 

What the tonic and nutritive 
elements of Sanatogen are, and how 
they effect so much good, Dr. Wilson 
describes in simple, convincing terms. 

The whole passage is too long to 
quote, but one important remark of 
the writer may be given—namely, 
that one of the principal elements of 
Sanatogen ‘‘ represents the substance 
which actually forms a very im- 
portant, if not the most important, 
constituent of our brain and nervous 
system.’’ How, through regenerating 
the nervous system, Sanatogen re- 
stores the functions of the digestive 
organs, and by rebuilding the tissues 
compensates the wear and tear of 
latter-day life; how it does away 
with the need of stimulants and 
cures the sick by the natural method 
of making the body strong enough 
to drive out disease. All this, in 
the delightful style of Dr. Wilson’s 
language, makes engrossing and 

leasant, as well as instructive read- 
ing. This last contribution of his 
to the literature of health may cer- 
tainly be calculated to carry Joyful 
news to the ailing and weary. 

A limited number of complete 
specimen copies of ‘*The Art of 
Living,” by Dr. Andrew Wilson, 
are available for distribution. A 
copy will be sent post free on appli- 
cation to the publishers, F. Williams 
and Co., 24 Alfred Place, London, 
W.C., mentioning ‘*‘ The National 
Review.” 

Sanatogen, which, by the way, is 
sold by all chemists, is the tonic food 
remedy used by the Royal Family. 


